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THE BOUNDARY COMMISSIONS. 


_ HENRY BRUCE is evidently a man who has 
the courage of his opinions. He has addressed to the 
Wiltshire newspapers a letter roundly condemning the _ 
Redistribution Bill and all its works, denouncing the states- | 
men on one side as well as on the other who have beer | 
ies to its preparation, dwelling on the jobbery in regard 
to Ireland and Wales, and announcing that, for his part, if 
the electors of the Marlborough division like, he will fight 
the next election as ‘an Independent Conservative.” There | 
is undoubtedly a very strong temptation to applaud this 
sort of language, or at least to sympathize with those who 
use it. There are parts of the Redistribution Bill, especially 
those relating to Wales and Ireland, which are wholly in- 
defensible, and the transference by dozens of members from 
the southern to the northern counties undoubtedly throws 
too much power into the hands of a single class and interest. 
But for all these reflections the uncomfortable common 
sense of the late Lord Mayor's answer to Sir Joun Luspock 
will somehow recur to the mind. “It is too late.” It is 
not too late, perhaps, to modify details of the Bill; but it 
is too late to oppose the general system of Redistribution, | 
which involves, and must involve, the transference of | 
members from comparatively thinly-inhabited districts to 
thickly inhabited ones. There are not a few men, both 
among Tories and Liberals, who have, like Mr. Fow er, 
nothing to reproach themselves with in reference to the 
irresolution and slackness which have made it too late. It 
was not impossible that reform should be fought off altogether 
a year or ten months ago. If the indignation of the country 
with the blunders of the Government abroad had been more 
judiciously utilized ; if the Franchise Bill had been manfully 
fought in the Commons instead of being handed over to the 
Lords with a “ Pray see what you cap do for us; we can 


“do nothing for ourselves,” things might have been very 
different. But as the game has been actually played, it 
is too late to play it now on a ground which is nothing else 
than the ground that reform was not wanted. That is an 
Epimethean kind of battle to fight. Moreover, it is not well | 
for Conservatives of any kind, whether Independent or | 
not, to give the faintest excuse to the Radicals of the baser 
sort, who are going about boasting that Mr. GiapsTone | 
has “ done” his adversaries. The bargain, such as it is, 
was deliberately entered upon, and the consideration—that 
Mr. Giapstone should abandon his pretension to pass the 
Franchise Bill before the Redistribution Bill was seen—was | 


honestly paid. Finally, it is impossible to see what good 
can be done by standing at the next general election on a 
platform of Down with the Redistribution Bill under which | 
that election will have been held. 
If, however, the merely irreconcilable attitude is respect- 
able, but futile, the same can by no means be said of the atti- 
tude of vigilant waiting to seize the opportunities of making | 
the best of a possibly bad matter. Indeed, the worst fault of 
irreconcilableness of all kinds is, that it interferes with such 
vigilance. A fortnight’'s study of the Bill, together with the 
proceedings of the Boundary Commissioners, have made it 
tolerably clear at what point changes in the measure have 
most chance of being made, and at what point they ought to | 


has read the tolerably full reports of proceedings which 
have been published in the daily papers will expect that 
much fight can be got out of this part of the affair. The 
Commissioners’ Courts (if that is the proper word for 
them) have been attended by large numbers of the persons 
who know, if any one knows (which has been already 
pointed out to be more than doubtful), what the effect of 
the measure is likely to be. If country election agents, who 
are, as a rule, at least as much given to going to sleep with 
one eye open as any other class of Her MaJesty’s subjects, 
have not detected gerrymandering, it may be taken as pretty 
certain that the gerrymandering is not of a very glaring 
description. As a matter of fact, few or no complaints of 
it have been made. Dullborough has been stirred to its 
depths (and very properly too) at the thought of its division 
being named from the upstart Little Pedlington; and 
Little Pedlington has been justly astounded by the mere 
fact of any claims coming from such an antiquated place as 
Dullborough. But for the most part the question of naming 
has been the only one that has excited serious discussion 
and lively interest. It may be remarked in passing that 
there will not be much difference of opinion on the question 
whether those of the Commissioners who have refused to 
admit, or those who have admitted, double-barrelled desig- 
nations have shown the better judgment. Putting conveni- 
ence out of question, one simple consideration is fatal to the 
double-barrels. Why stop attwo? for there are often three 
or four towns of historical, and perhaps even of Parlia- 
mentary, standing in a single division. But the mere fact 
that double or single barrelling has been among the most 
burning questions before the Boundary Commissioners of 
the county districts hitherto shows how destitute of really 
burning questions that part of the business is. 

Very different, however, is the case with the new 
boroughs and the subdivisions of the old ones. This part 
of the matter has not been touched yet; and it is cer- 
tainly not less—indeed it is more—serious than the ques- 
tion how these boroughs are to vote for their members 
when they have received their portion. Even the friends 
of Proportional Representation will hardly be much com- 
forted by the meeting at St. James’s Hall on Monday 
last or by the prospect of Mr. Atzert Grey's live game 
of political ‘chess carried out, not as in the imagination 
of Rapetatis and Peacock, by thirty-two nicely dressed 
ladies and gentlemen, but by some thousands of Northum- 
brian miners. On the other hand, there are in the pro- 
visionally delimited boroughs of London actual anomalies, 


"and in those to be delimited elsewhere prospects of anomaly 


or inconvenience, which deserve the best and most united 
attention of members of Parliament who wish to make the 
Bill at once just and workable. We do not for the present 
speak of the injustice done to the City of London. But, 
by accident it is to be hoped, there are also some very re- 
markable contrasts in the London boroughs. Here the 
districts where the voters usually possess property and edu- 
cation have an unfortunate knack of finding themselves all 
on one side—the side of under-representation—while those 
where property and education are mostly deficient find 
themselves, perhaps on Evangelical principles, compensated 
by an excess of members of Parliament. So persistent is 


be made. There seems to be little chance of much serious this accident that some districts where the builder is most 
criticism being offered in regard to the county districts. busily at work on houses for the class most hated by 
Lord Henniker, indeed, has suggested that the Commis- | Radicals—the class of professional men and men of business, 
sioners are carrying on matters too rapidly, and a few with incomes of from five hundred to fifteen hundred a 
other isolated complaints have been heard. But no one who year—are largely wnder-represented, even on their present 
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population. To remove these mistakes in London and to | to have been finally consolidated at the interview of the 
prevent their occurrence in the large provincial towns, as | three Emperors in Poland. As long as the understanding 


well as to take care that no jockeying of the wards, with 
— object, takes place in these latter, will be an 
uous and is a very important task. It can only be 


accomplished by union on the part of independent mem- | 


bers ; for, if each man is left to fight the battle of his 
own district against a coalition of the two front benches, 
the thing is hopeless, and the Bill might as well be’ read 
a third time as it stands on the day that Parliament meets. 
At present the weeks seem to be slipping by without any 
attempt at an arrangement of this sort, while on one side 
of the House Mr. Atsert Grey is propounding conun- 
drums to Northumbrian miners, and on the other Baron 
De Worms is quarrelling with his own party about un- 
hatched chickens. Mr. Courtney and his friends, indeed, 
have begun a vigorous propaganda on their own account. 
At Manchester on Tuesday and Wednesday, at the sport- 
ing town of Bedlington on Thursday, the blessings of Pro- 
portional Representation were expounded to an audience 
which seems to have been unusually argumentative, and 
the game itself was played at the Manchester Reform Club 
with the not unnatural result that ‘several gentlemen 
“ suggested that the voting cards should be shuffled again.” 
But that, we fear, is a history and a criticism of the whole 
scheme in little. It would be very inconvenient at an 
actual election to have it proposed that the cards should be 
shuffled again, and the proposal would pretty certainly be 


EUROPEAN RELATIONS. 


J bgp relations of the great European States to one 
another have varied so often and so widely that it is 
difficult to judge whether they have now attained a position 
of stable equilibrium. Only eighteen years have passed 
since the secular antagonism of Prussia and Austria was 
ended at Sadowa; and four years later it was still doubtful 
whether the victory of Prassia would not be avenged by an 
Austrian alliance with France. The combination was only 
rendered impracticable by the imminent danger of Russian 
intervention on the side of Prussia. For some years the 
great military Empires were from time to time apparently 
on the point of engaging in hostilities; but the storm 
always cleared awayas the decisive moment arrived. The con- 
dition of Europe is greatly altered since Prince GorTCHAKOFF 
interposed a veto on the supposed Prussian policy of re- 
newing the war when France had scarcely begun to re- 
cover from the defeat of 1870. Prince Bismarck at once 
parried the thrust by the celebrated visit to Vienna, in 
which he induced Count Anprassy to conclude a close 
alliance, which has been maintained by every subsequent 
Austrian Minister. The substance of the expressed or im- 
plied agreement is that, in return for political co-operation 
in central Europe, Austria obtains freedom of action and 
security against Russian preponderance in the outlying pro- 
vinces which have been wholly or partially detached from the 
Turkish Empire. As long as the union lasts France will be 
compelled to adjourn the policy of revenge. and the two allied 
Empires have nothing to fear from Russia. It is true that 
within three or four years complaints have sometimes been 
made of such grievances as the alleged concentration of 
Russian troops in the neighbourhood of Posen or of Galicia ; 
but there has been no serious expectation of a rupture. 
Few politicians foresaw the extensions which Prince 
Bismarck was to give to the Austrian alliance. His next 
step was to reconcile the new Italian monarchy with the 
Power from which it had won its independence. Austria 
had, in fact, not been injured by the loss of Lombardy and 
Venetia, or by the abolition of the virtual protectorate over 
the Duchies, the States of the Church, and the Kingdom 
of Naples. There was not even a feeling of wounded pride 
to cause resentment or irritation against Italy because 
Lombardy had been conquered from Austria by Naro.ron 
IIL. and Venetia by the victors of Sadowa. The Irredentists 
who endeavour to stir up an agitation for the recovery of the 
Italian provinces beyond the Adriatic were almost as hostile 
to their own national dynasty as to the supposed foreign 
enemy ; and the French Government had contrived by its 
Mediterranean policy to alienate Italian feeling. Accord- 
ingly Italy was admitted to participate in the Austro- 
Prussian Pe thongh scarcely to the inner councils 
of the two Imperial Courts. Having thus all but iso- 
lated France, Prince Bismarck at last succeeded in in- 
ducing Russia to join the League. The alliance is believed 


is not disturbed, a Continental war is obviously im 
sible. Gampetra himself, if he were alive, would be 
ecmpelled to suspend his appeals to the patriotic desire 
of a reconquest of Alsace and Lorraine. Having, at. 
least for the time, silenced the remonstrances of an enemy 
who was supposed to be implacable, Prince Bismarck has 
apparently undertaken the audacious enterprise of including 
France among the Powers which he unites and controls, 
His task has been facilitated and, perhaps, suggested by the 
wanton rejection of German and Austrian good-will by an 
impulsive and short-sighted English Minister. 

It would have been difficult to discover any common 
interest between France and Germany in Europe ; and even 
if a suitable diplomatic question could have been raised, one 
object of establishing an understanding with France would not. 
have been attained if adverse English interests had not been 
involved in the transaction. It unfortunately happens that. 
at the same time both Germany and France have conceived 
the design of founding or extending a Colonial Empire; and 
it would be almost impossible for either to execute a project 
of the kind without coming into collision with England. 
The area of English colonization covers a large portion of the 
earth, and the range of English commerce with partially civi- 
lized races is wider still. Itis impossible to claim a monopoly 
either of settlement or of commerce; but the pretensions 
cf England are more legitimate than those of imitators and 
rivals. Asa general rule, the flag has followed the course 
of private enterprise ; or, where the order of occupation has 
been inverted, commerce and civilization have been sponta- 
neous and unassisted. Considerations of this kind are not 
likely to be regarded by envious or unfriendly rivals ; but. 
the exceptional character of English policy deserves to be 
placed on record. In the last century the policy of England 
was the same which is now practised by all other nations ; 
but for one or two generations the English colonies have, as 
far as the Imperial Government could exercise an influence, 
been open to the world. It is true that some of the self- 
governing colonies have established stringent tariffs; but. 
the duties which they levy are not discriminated in favour 
of the mother-country. On the other hand, the main pur- 
pose of French and of German colonization is to exclude 
the trade of other nations. It is for this object that the 
unjust attack on Madagascar has been organized ; and the 
conquest of Tonquin is intended to shut up for the exclusive 
benefit of France a market which has hitherto been neutral. 
The large African territory which Germany has suddenly 
annexed to the Empire will be equally closed to foreign 
competition, unless the resolutions of the West African 
Conference become practically effective. If the great nations 
which are most devoted to a policy of Protection wish for 
the establishment of Free-trade in the basin of the Congo, 
they will obtain the same results which would. have followed 
from the extension of English dominion in A friea. 

The benevolent and eccentric enterprise of the King of 
the Beic1ans, combined with the geographical discoveries of 
Mr. Sranrey and other travellers, has offered unexpected 
opportunities for the gratification of ambitious designs. 
The French Government has concluded a questionable 
bargain with the Association for the contingent purchase of 
its privileges. A French agent employed by the Associa- 
tion had previously made use of his opportunities to insti- 
tute a claim on behalf of France to large portions of the 
territory discovered by Mr. Stantey. Prince Bismarck has 
during the last African Conference shown himself ostenta- 
tiously partial to France, for reasons which may be easil 
conjectured. The unaccountable sluggishness of the English 
Colonial end Foreign Offices have given him both a provo- 
cation and an excuse for annexing a vast district which 
would naturally have fallen under the sovereignty of Eng- 
land. It is intelligible that he should encourage similar 
claims on the part of France, especially if the principal 
motive of his policy is to create or perpetuate a feeling of 
alienation between the two Western Powers. — The hostility 
to England which is every day exhibited in Egypt, in 
Madagascar, and in Tonquin perhaps requires no additional 
stimulant; but Prince Bismarck is not likely to neglect an 
occasion of promoting discord between France and any pos- 
sible ally. 

The only Government which at present entertains feelings 
of good-will to England is that of Italy, and it is not 
expedient to discourage overtures from any Power; but 
the policy of the Continent is at present directed by un- 
friendly statesmen. Austria has probably not forgotten Mr. 
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Gapstone’s gratuitous affronts. France and Germany , 
believe themselves to have colonial interests opposed 
to those of England; and Russia is steadily advancing 
towards the frontier of India. In that quarter England can 
only rely on her own resources. Diplomatic negotiations 
will have as little influence on the result as the speeches of 
Homeric heroes before they engage in combat. There is | 
little ground for hoping that a really good understanding | 
can be at any time maintained with France. The tradi-— 
tional dislike of England has been effectually revived, and | 
there is a real or apparent conflict of interests in many parts 
of the world ; but it may be hoped that an actual rupture 
is indefinitely remote. The coldness between the English | 
and German Governments will probably disappear. Prince — 
Bismarck had some excuse for complaining that the Eng-| 
lish Government proposed to establish a» Monroe doctrine | 
in West Africa ; but he is also aware that in that region no | 
such design is really contemplated. At some future time 
the Australian Colonies will probably assert their inevit- 
able supremacy in the Southern seas and islands ; but for the | 
present no premature attempt will be made to create a poli- 
tical monopoly ; and the Home Government will in any | 
case not advance invidious pretensions. It is not pleasant 
to reflect that, while all other Governments are becoming | 
more and more closely connected with one another, and | 
while even Germany and France are exchanging good 
offices and professions of friendship, England alone should | 
be exposed to general ill-will, though scarcely, as in happier | 
times, to general envy. 


THE NAVY. 
L would appear that Sir Tomas Brassey has caused | 


light to shine on the minds of some among us, which is | 
not the least remarkable outcome of the late Autumn | 
Session. His speech of last week on the navy has suddenly 
caused two or three sagacious observers to suspect that 
official reports are not always strictly trustworthy state- | 
ments of fact. The Secrerary to the ApmrRaLry, in a 
speech at St. Leonards, expressed a hope that the country 
would keep his department up to the mark, which was a 
very simple-hearted thing for a Government official to say, 
but also a very innocent observation, and one which shows 
a childlike honesty of disposition. Hereupon certain 
journalists—they must belong to the enviable class of 
persons who never grow old—have discovered for the first 
time in their trusting lives that the Admiralty is not accus- 
tomed to go beyond the demands of the country in supplying 
ships. On the contrary, it does as little as it can, and devotes | 
itself mainly to keeping down immediate expenses, even at 
the risk of leaving ourshipping insufficiently protected. What- 
ever we may think of the intelligence of sane human beings | 
who have only found this out now, we hope that the dis- | 
covery once made will not be forgotten. In the future—at 
least in the immediate future—it will, perhaps, be remem- | 
bered that with our method of Parliamentary administra- 
tion it is necessary to bark oneself as well as to keep a dog. 
First Lords of the Admiralty and Secretaries of State for | 
War know very well that panics only occur every few | 
years, whereas the desire to keep down taxation is perma- 
nent. Being sensible men, with a just regard to the 
interests of their party and their chance of keeping their 
seats, they pay more attention to the wish which lasts than — 
to the fear which comes and goes, As long as they are left 
to their own devices, they will go on cutting down the navy 
and shuffling with the army, and then boasting that they 
are saving money. The remedy for that state of things is 
that the country—to use the consecrated phrase—should in- 
sist on being properly defended. When Ministers know 
that a weak navy means loss of seats, they will build iron- 
clads quick enough. 
For the moment the course before the country—which 
* means those who know what the state of the navy really is, 
and who happen, fortunately, to have secured attention for 
their warnings—is clear. They must decline to be satisfied 
with what is known of the Admiralty’s plan for increasing 
the force. From the first it had all the look of being one 
of those makeshifts dear to the Parliamentary official who | 
finds himself in a difficulty. The Ministry had to yield to 
the general demand for a stronger navy, but they had also 
to take into account the extreme probability that the 
nt hot fit will shortly be followed by a cold one, 
in which the taxpayer will be indifferent to ships, .and 
very acutely conscious of extra pennies in the pound 
levied on his income. In this dilemma, the proper Par- 


liamentary course was to produce a scheme capable of 
application, whether the anxiety about the navy continued 
or not. If it does, then the five millions can be so spent 
as to make a sensible addition to the building votes; 
if it does not, the money need not be asked for beyond 
the first year. It need surprise nobody to learn that 
the scheme is chiefly remarkable for adaptability to the 
latter purpose. Sir E. Reep, and a gentleman who signs 
“M.P.,” have written a couple of letters to the Times, 
which make it very plain that Lord Norrnezoox’s plan 
affords no real guarantee that the navy will be effectually 
strengthened. A considerable part of “M.P.’s” letter is 
devoted to showing that four years ago and less Lord 
Norruprook and Mr. TrevELyAN said the reveise of what 
they say now. It was scarcely necessary to prove that 
Ministerial speakers behaved like Ministerial speakers, and 
said what happened to be convenient at the time. “ M.P.’s” 
observations are more to the point when he shows how the 
five millions may be spent without really increasing the 
navy during the next five years. There are now six vessels 
on hand, all of which may be finished by the end of next 
year. It appears a self-evident proposition to the unofficial 
mind that the most effectual way of strengthening our sea 
forces would be to get these ships ready for service. An ordi- 
nary wan of business would scarcely think it necessary to 
prove that this course would be a saving both of time and 
money. The Admiralty apparently reasons in another way, 
and gives no sign of any intention to push these ironclads for- 
ward, There will accordingly be no cause for surprise if the 
Rodney, which was launched some months ago, is still not 
ready for sea three years hence. Meanwhile, three or four 
new ships may be laid down ; but they also will be on hand 
for years, and therefore useless on an emergency. Sir E. 
Rep, writing independently, enforces “ M.P.’s ” arguments 
by showing that the 800,000/. a year which is to be added 
to the building vote will be scarcely enough to provide for 
the Scouts and torpedo votes. When these are provided for, 
nothing will remain for the new ironclads. It is even 
possible that those on hand will be proceeded with more 
slowly than ever, simply because a few men must be 
kept pottering at the new vessels for show. The Admi- 
ralty is apparently resolved to adhere to its system of 
“ economical rapidity,” and economical rapidity means spend- 
ing nine years over building a ship which could be finished 
in half the time. But Lord Nortuproox is not only 
determined to dawdle himself, but to be a cause of 
dawdling in others. If the Admiralty cannot get work 
done quickly in its own dockyards, it might at least allow 
the private shipbuilders to do their best. It has no such 
intention. Sir Tuomas Brassey did, as Sir E. Reep points 
out, leave it to be understood that the contractors would be 
“under no restriction in pressing forward the new ships ” ; 
but he goes on to say, “1 profess myself at a loss to under- 
“ stand how the Admiralty can shortly order two first-class 
“jronclads (or even one); five belted cruisers (or even 
“ three); nine vessels of the Scout class, and ten torpedo 
* boats, and leave the contractors free to proceed with them 
“as fast as they please, and yet spend only something 
“over 800,000/. extra in the next financial year.” A 
little attention to the first four rules of arithmetic will, 
we should imagine, cause everybody to come to the same 
conclusion as Sir E. Reep. Even on the supposition, there- 
fore, that the Admiralty scheme is fully carried out, all it 
promises is that, during the next few years, we may have 


_ thirty or forty more vessels in course of construction. It 


gives absolutely no security that we shall have more ships 
ready for sea within any reasonable period. 


The want of this assurance is, in itself, enough to 
condemn the scheme. It is so obviously better to have six 
ships finished rather than nine ships building, that it is hard 
to understand the Admiralty’s preference for the latter 
method of increasing the navy. Human stupidity accounts 
for much ; and perhaps it is hard for a First Lord to confess 
he was utterly in the wrong when he declared that vessels 
were being built with sufficient rapidity. Something, too, 
must be allowed to an Admiralty which, even when it has 
its ships, has no guns to put in them. The Leander, 
it seems, and her sister-ships are still lying in harbour 
because the new armament is not ready. It will bea 
couple of years or more at the present rate of —— be- 
fore half the breechloaders needed are made. e position 
does not certainly get more hopeful by being looked at. 
Lord Nortnuprook has acknowledged that the navy is too 


.weak, If not all, but a half or a quarter, of the criticisms 


which. have reduced him and his colleagues to the penance 
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of eating their words are well founded, it is very weak 
indeed. In face of this we are presented with the following 
remedy. A number of ships are to be begun nobody knows 
when and finished at some indefinite period. The vessels in 
course of construction are to be kept on hand for an un- 
specified number of years. There is no security that any 
addition of consequence will be made to the navy before 
1890, even if the Admiralty plan is carried out, and the 
extra funds needed are to be asked for yearly in instalments, 
so that the *~aand may be given up if it should appear to 
be contes:ent to the Ministry to become economical. 
Finally, we have not breechloaders enough to arm the ships 
already built, and there is no probability that enough for 
the purpose will be ready for ten years or so. Under these 
circumstances, it may be roundly asserted that Lord Nortu- 
BROOK’s plan must be seriously modified before it can be 
accepted. 


SUITORS IN PERSON. 


HE Bar is in a certain sense indebted to the troublesome 
litigants who have lately illustrated the advantages of 
professional adv Even female novelists may perhaps 
eventually be made to understand that lawyers would cause 
both inconvenience and injustice if they insisted on refusing 
retainers except on the side which ultimately proves to be 
right. The consequence would be that in every action one 
of the parties would be compelled to appear in person ; and 
it is not desirable to render necessary an arrangement 
which has not been found expedient in its voluntary form. 
The prejudice against impartial and dispassionate conduct 
of acase is not confined to women. Mr. Trotiore, who 
never could understand the rudiments of the question, 
once selected as a hero a conscientious young counsel 
for a ‘defendant accused of forgery who scarcely troubled 
himself to conceal his belief in his client’s guilt. Small 
satirists and contributors to various editions of Joe Miller 
had anticipated his indignation against lawyers “ who so 
“keen, like shears ne’er cut themselves, but what’s between.” 
Parties to an action appearing in person generally cut 
themselves and each other with little advantage to the 
administration of justice. A partial exception may be made 
in such instances as that of Mr. Braptavcn, who has 
thoroughly studied the law of his case as it applies to 
almost undisputed facts; but even his arguments have 
frequently been interrupted by Judges on the ground that, 
through his want of familiarity with judicial practice, he 
was unintentionally wasting time. No complaint has been 
made against him of wilful disregard of legal rules, or of 
the introduction of personal feeling into a technical con- 
troversy. 

If plaintiffs and defendants were allowed to employ laymen 
as advocates, and if they were unwise enough to avail them- 
selves of the privilege, the conduct of business would be as 
difficult as it would be to manceuvre a regiment unacquainted 
with the rudiments of drill. The direct control exercised by 
the Courts over members of the Bar affords in extreme cases 
a security against intentional misconduct and against errors 
arising from culpable ignorance ; but the instinctive adhe- 
rence of professional advocates to fixed rules of practice 
almost always suffices to ensure the proper conduct of litiga- 
tion. One man may be tedious, and another illogical ; but, 
on the whole, the laws of evidence are respected, and the 
discussion is confined to the issues which have been regu- 
larly raised. A layman of unusual ability may, like Mr. 
BraDiaveH, by care and labour, produce a plausible imita- 
tion of professional method ; but such an outsider would be 
the first to recognize the disadvantage at which he contended 
with trained lawyers. In every department of human acti- 
vity early study and habitual practice produce an unconscious 
facility unattainable by amateurs. Exclusive selection of re- 
levant arguments and reliance only on facts which can be 
proved are scarcely regarded as merits at the Bar, while they 
can only be attained by laymen through constant care and 

on. 

The disadvantages which would attend the conduct of 
litigation by non-professional advocates are, of course, only 
hypothetical, as such cases can rarely occur in practice. In 
one instance 2 woman was allowed by the House of Lords 
to represent her aged father; but the results of the ex- 
periment, notwithstanding her remarkable ability, were 
not encouraging. It may be added that she was herself 
virtually a party in the cause, so that she might almost 
have claimed the undoubted right of every litigant to 
appear in person, The supposed case of lay advocacy need 


only be considered for the purpose of contrast with the more 
inconvenient practice of which the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature has of late had disagreeable experience. Almost 
any independent representative would be better than a 
party to an action conducting his own cause. It is said that 
a wise physician never prescribes for himself; and a judi- 
cious barrister who has the misfortune to go to law will 
always, if possible, employ counsel. Laymen, and much 
more laywomen, cannot —— be impartial, and it is 
extremely unlikely that they should be dispassionate and 
fair. Even if they knew the rules of evidence and of prac- 
tice, they would constantly be tempted to disregard them, 
where a barrister would be restrained from irregularity by 
regard to his own reputation. It may be added that the 
immunity from censure, which is to a certain extent un- 
avoidable, is sometimes deliberately abused. Litigants know 
as well as counsel that it is not allowable to insult the 
tribunal before which they appear; but some of them have 
recently disputed the impartiality of judges, relying on the 
toleration which is extended to those who are practically 
irresponsible. In a case which came before one of the 
Courts a few days ago, two co-trustees who were jointly sued 
differed from one another in the conduct of the case. One 
of them accused the judge who had tried the cause of in- 
justice and irregularity, while the other litigant repudiated 
the charge. 

If parties to a cause had only to deal with judges, their 
more or less conscious impertinences would be comparatively 
innocuous ; but juries cannot always be trusted with the 
correction of lay eccentricities. The litigant who appears 
in person, and who argues the question or sums up the evi- 
dence, is for the most part also the principal witness. It is 
difficult to distinguish passionate statements made on oath 
from the equally positive, and perhaps not more inaccurate, 
assertions which have been previously addressed to the 
jury. The verdict, including the assessment of damages, is 
as likely to be founded on the opening speech or the reply 
as on the sworn testimony, which, indeed, is but a similar 
rhetorical exercise. In some recent and notorious cases, 
damages of preposterous amount have been awarded to 
plaintiffs who excited sympathy which would scarcely have 
been accorded to the same parties examined as witnesses 
in the ordinary form by their counsel. As the story of 
the alleged wrongs was told in two or three different 
forms, it is impossible to know whether the speech or 
the evidence prevailed. If other witnesses are called, 
the judge cannot always enforce even the simple rules 
that leading questions must not be asked in chief, and 
that a party cannot discredit his own witness. In a late in- 
stance an exceptionally lawless litigant first asked a witness 
in chief a leading question, and then, before there was time 
to intervene, supplied the desired answer. A counsel who 
had committed such an impropriety would be sternly re- 
buked, and might, perhaps, be punished by a loss of future 
practice; but the privileged litigant gaily disregards legal 
rules, and may too probably, in some cases, command the 
sympathy of the jury. 

As it is, notwithstanding all the inconvenience which may 
be felt, difficult or impossible to refuse audience to litigants 
appearing in person, it may seem useless to expatiate on 
the bad effects of an inevitable practice ; yet it is desirable 
to call attention to abuses which may perhaps be restrained, 
though they cannot be absolutely prevented. After recent 
experience the Courts will probably not be disposed to en- 
courage waste of public time, and disregard of the decent 
conduct of business. They have no power to silence lay 
practitioners who appear on their own behalf, but they may 
be much more strict than they have sometimes been in 
compelling them to observe the rules which are recognized 
by all professional advocates. An amiable judge who has 
lately been sulijected to unusual provocation explained his 
admission of a branch of evidence which he thought irre- 
levant to the issue on the ground that both parties were 
equally eager to pursue the inquiry. There was no kind of 
reason for indulging either plaintiff or defendant, or both 
together, in the discussion of an episode which appears to 
have had no bearing on the merits of the case. Other 
suitors, whose causes are vexatiously delayed, have a re- 
siduary interest in the orderly course of justice. Undue 
tolerance is a favour which cannot be granted without wrong 
to less undeserving litigants. Some judges have not infre- 
quently reminded litigants that they had been allowed 
a license which would not be permitted to counsel. It 
would have been much better to refuse even the smallest 
deviation from the beaten track to a casual wanderer. The 
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rigid enforcement of the rules of practice would at first 
provoke angry remonstrance ; but inexorable firmness might 
perhaps inspire respect, and it would certainly check dis- 
cursive fluency. It may be doubted whether the present 
Bench of judges, however respectable in learning, in ability, 
and in character, is in other respects sufficiently stern and 
austere. The constantly increasing length of trials may 
_ be unavoidable ; but it requires explanation, which 
1as not hitherto been forthcoming, Lord 
or Lord CampBELL would be astonished at the continuance 
of moderately complex inquiries for three or four, or perhaps 
ten, days. Extreme fulness of investigation has a tendency 
to puzzle juries, and it generally involves an accumulation 
of matter which is not likely to be always material. 


WOPPING AN EDITOR, 


HAT unaffected taste for “ wopping a lord” which was 

avowed by Rutiocks, the bargee, has been transferred 
to the recreation of wopping an editor. It is wonderful 
how this new amusement has taken possession of the public 
fancy. About a fortnight ago two editors were wopped in 
the country, and got but little by an appeal to the law. 
Then a lord wopped an editor, or an editor, aided by his 
minions, wopped a lord. The evidence varied considerably, 
and some swearing, which could not be called soft, must 
have been performed at the trial. However that may be, 
the verdict was something like “ Hit him hard, he’s got no 
“ friends.” Encouraged by these precedents, the manly 
and strenuous toilers of Birmingham have also been wop- 
ping a local editor. It all grew out of the Aston Park 
riots, which seem likely to cause as many feuds as the slay- 
ing of Hrap, that began, we think, the long tale of homi- 
cides in the saga of Burnt Njal. Mr. Kirk, the editor who 
was wopped, seems to be a person of considerable audacity. 
In the face of Mr. Scunapnorst and the Three Great 
Brethren, he has started an anti-Radical weekly paper, 
called the Dart, at Birmingham. Yet has he never been 
wopped before at Birmingham, and we stand amazed at 
the public moderation. Where affidavits are so singularly 
inexpensive, a few bludgeons, with earnest artisans to 
wield them, cannot be ruinously dear. Yet Mr. Kirk’s 
head remained unbroken. Encouraged by this unde- 
served impunity, Mr. Kirk published in the Dart some 
references to the celebrated affair of the cheap affidavits. 
Should the case go no further, he said, every one 
would know what reliance to place in future on Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’s word, when backed up by the oaths of 
“ professional pickpockets, bruisers, and watch-stealers.” 
We tremble as we repeat these unholy words; however, 
this was what Mr. Kirk dared to write about the Right 
Honourable Joseph CuamMBerLaiIn. Now it seems he gave 
a good deal of offence. Either decent prizefighters did not 
like to be “mixed up” with the whole affair and the 
Caucus, or the pickpockets felt that their professional 
dignity was insulted, or the contributors of inexpensive arti- 
cles in the affidavit line were vexed by Mr. Kirx. They 
therefore assembled outside the office of the Dart. By a 
repetition of an old dodge—un vier:x truc, mais toujours 
bon—they represented themselves as delegates of the Con- 
servative Association. They were then admitted to “a 
“ penetralia” (as a learned society journalist has it), and in 
this ia they found Mr. Kirk. They asked Mr. 
Kirk what he meant by calling them thieves and pick- 
pockets (whereas they were only affidavit-mongers), and 
then the wopping began. These heroes hustled Mr. Kirk, 
and dragged him downstairs, among yells of “Chuck him 
“ over,” and “Thrash him.” Mr. Krrx was bumped heavily 
on each landing, and learned that if the stairs of others 
(according to Dante) are steep to climb, one’s own stairs 
are no less unpleasant to be kicked down. Finally, Mr. Kirk, 
much to his credit as a football-player, worked his way out 
of the scrimmage, and fled for dear life among cries of “ Strip 
“him.” Probably his assailants desired to become rs 
of his raiment. The sight of a naked editor fleeting through 
the streets of Birmingham might seem matter for the Watch 
Committee. But that band of advanced moralists, according 
to the is occupied in stamping out lotteries and 
raffles in charitable bazaars, and can have little time to spare 
over affidavits, -editor-hustling, and the like. Mr. Kirk 
escaped with his life, and with important parts of his 
garments, and he ought to be thankful. His fate will 
encourage others who wish to speak their minds with free- 
dom in the capital of sweet reasonableness. 


As to the genera! question, it appears that editors must 
rely on the arm of flesh. The habit and practice of wopping 
them came from America, where editors have, themselves, 
a very light touch on the trigger, and a free uncramped style 
with the bowie-knife. An editor of a past age so arranged 
his office that, when he touched a spring, a basket with 
two horse-pistols descended to his hand from the ceiling. 
“ Another way ” is to have a trapdoor which will open under 
the intruder’s feet, and drop him down deep among the empty 
soda-water bottles. By-and-bye every well-regulated office 
will have a case of pistols and a pair of smalJ-swords on 
the premises, that things may be adjusted in a gentlemanly 
way, without horsewhips, slaps, and general brutality. At 
present, we fear, too many editors take a licking as the con- 
verter of Colonel Quaca did not takeit that is, “lying down 
“like a lamb.” Often they are men more than middle aged, 
who never handled a foil nor a sabre, often they dine out 
too much, and are in no sort of training. This must be 
altered; the conditions of literature demand a more manly 
sort of editor. An editorial salle d'urmes must be insti- 
tuted, and editors of monthlies will be allowed the use of a 
Maguzine rifle. This might decide matters, for example, 
when the editor of the 7'imes pays a visit to “ G.” in the 
flesh, 


EGYPT. 


be pretension avoir seul raison is not much less in- 
vidious than the pretension avoir toujours raison, and 
it is, as a rule, equally imbecile. No sensible person will 
make either claim in regard to such a complicated matter as 
our relations with Egypt and the conduct thereof by Her 
Magesty’s present Ministers. But it is ce:tainly permissible 
to point out that, if some people have not been always in 
the right on this subject, other people have managed to be 
pretty frequently in the wrong. We do not speak of mere 
confirmations or falsifications of prophecy—that is a very 
small matter except in the estimation of the intelligent 
persons who think that opposition to Parliamentary reform 
has been proved to be wrong by the fact that Parliamentary 
reform has been carried. Nobody can control events, but 
everybody can if he likes control his own arguments. Now 
it seems that critics of Egyptian matters have at the pre- 
sent moment got into a curious and complicated state of in- 
consistency and fallacy in regard to Egypt. That the actual 
history of affairs and the apparent conduct and motives 
of Mr. Guapstonr’s Government have been enough to 
produce a state of mental fog we shall certainly not deny. 
But it ought not to have blinded usually shrewd politicians 
to the extent of making them misunderstand the argument 
put forward here in regard to the “policy of ignoring,” 
which is apparently indicated by the action of the Govern- 
ment in suspending the Egyptian Sinking Fund and pay- 
ing no attention to the decision of the International 
Tribunals. It was pointed out here that this course, if 
pursued boldly and intelligently, might be pursued safely, 
because there is no means of enforcing the judgment of 
these Tribunals, or even in the last resort of levying the 
interest for the bondholders. It has been replied that 
there are two means—a naval demonstration, with hostile 
purport, and the European Concert. But actual hostilities 
were expressly reserved here as a possible, though very 
improbable, dénouement ; and the improbability seems 
to be admitted by the objectors themselves. As for the 
European Concert, it is sufficient to ask what sort of a 
Euro Concert it would be without England? and 
whether England is likely to join in concerting a rebuke for 
herself? The — for levying interest on debt by 
means of ironclads are not numerous or respectable; the 
precedents for a European Concert without what was re- 
cently the chief European Power, and is still one which 
does not admit a superior, are simply none. It must be 
repeated that, unless Prince Bismarck is p to use 
cold steel and live shell in defence of the dignity of the 
International Tribunals, and to fill the pockets of Fren 
bondholders, the English Government can do what it likes 
in Egypt. Whether it has any sensible or intelligent likes 
and dislikes in the matter is, of course, a different question. 
But in other quarters there seems to be an inconsistency, 
if not a fallacy, of equal magnitude. When the first 
NorTHeBrook proposals (as they may be called for the sake 
of argument, despite Lord Nortuproox’s protest) were un- 
officially — , there was an almost unanimous outcry 
against them in England ; while there was not inconsider- 
able evidence of satisfaction with them abroad, except among 
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some ultra-Chauvinists in France. It was pointed out here 


_ that, whatever might be the objections in detail to them, 


they had the advantage of depriving foreign Powers of 


the convenient instrument of the bondholders, of stop- 


ping the mouths of all possible grumblers on the score 
of private losses, and in fact, if not in legal form, of mort- 
gaging Egypt to England, in virtue of the uncompensated 
undertaking by England of Egypt’s debts. Now when the 
revised proposals, with their short-sighted nibble at the bond- 
holders’ pockets, are exciting universal disapproval abroad, 
the advantage of obtaining such a position as was actually 
obtainable by the original plan of maintaining the coupon 
and clearing Egypt of the floating and indemnity debts 

to be stealing gradually over the minds of those 
who were loudest in denouncing that plan at the time. It 
is pointed out, too, in almost literal repetition of an argu- 
ment used here weeks ago, that to haggle and stickle at lia- 
bility for a half per cent. or a quarter per cent. of interest, 
for a hundred thousand pounds or so of expenses of occupa- 
tion, is positively childish at the moment when England is 
spending an indefinite number of millions on an expedition 
which, according to the Government programme, is to have 
absolutely no material results of a profitable kind. It is 
extremely satisfactory to find that such intelligent views are 
commending themselves in quarters where they have hitherto 
met with little acceptance. For our parts, we have one very 
simple object in the matter, and only one—that England 
being in Egypt shall remain there, no matter in what name 
and form. We should have preferred that this should be 
done on the fair and open terms of taking over Egyptian 
liabilities bodily, and thereby gaining the position of being 
able to stop all foreign complaints. The Government have 
preferred a less desirable and straightforward way, which, 


however, mixes England up quite as inextricably with 


Egyptian government and Egyptian responsibilities. They 
can with brains and pluck follow that way, though we 
reserve judgment on the point whether they have shown 
either pluck or brains. Till the negotiations of the last 
few months are made known by something better than 
newspaper rumour, it is impossible to pronounce on this. 
But, however it be, they have by their recent action and 
inaction been adding to the liabilities and responsibilities of 
this country ; and, next to an intelligent discharge of those 
liabilities and ‘responsibilities, an accumulation—even a 
blundering accumulation—of them is the best thing to hold 
Egypt and England together. This simple theorem of the 
science of human life is illustrated in a slightly different 
way by every tradesman who presents his bill and his order 
book as alternatives to a customer. 


In respect of military expenditure, at any rate, the Govern- 
ment is taking care that the British taxpayer shall have 
ample grounds for demanding that Egypt, in which he has 
spent and is spending so much money, shall not be aban- 
doned to the greed of France or to the squabbles of an 
International Commission. No saneperson, probably, has ever 
thought that the sums recently asked for Lord WoLsELEy’s 
journey to Khartoum would defray the expenses of that 
or magn even supposing it to be a promenade. We 

ring no charge agaiust the General on this count. His 
injudicious professional apologists, and the foolish people 
among the general public who believe that adverse comment 
on some of Lord Wo tse.ey’s eminently un-English freaks 
and foibles is actuated by hidden and discreditable motives, 
may, if they please, regard disapproval of the costly and 
unnecessary task on which he is engaged as a slight thrown 
upon him. But Lord Wotsetry is merely executing his 
commission, and, as executive leader at least, he is not to be 
of that commission, It is, 
however, quite obvious that his work, which is understood to 
be to march to Khartoum and then to march back again, 
will be a long work, and a costly work, and a work exposed 
to some very definite though not certain dangers. Remark- 
ably little is known about the details of it, for Lord 
Wotsetey’s ability in man ing the newspaper correspondent 
one of his qualities for which we have an unfeigned 
The enemy is, as he always has 
been since the destruction of the Hicks expedition, very 
inuch of an unknown quantity, and though there is scarcely 
the slightest fear of a repetition of the Obeid disaster, it yet 
remains to be seen whether the marmalade and the medicine- 
chests, the whale-boats and the Canadian voyageurs, will 
safely and successfully perform the journey to Khartoum 
and the journey back again. That they will not perform it 
either speedily or cheaply may be pronounced without any 
fear of being contradicted by the result, unless, of course, 


Mr. Witrriw Biunt's offer of mediation is accepted, in 
which case all will be well at once. When it is performed 
it will be for Englishmen to say whether they are content 
to have expended three, five, seven, ten, or fifteen millions 
(certain Abyssinian and Afghan reminiscences make even 
the last sum by no means unlikely) on marmalade and 
medicine-chests, whale-boats and Canadian voyageurs, in 
order that the European Powers may play at administering 
Egypt by an International Committee, or that France may 
reap where England has sown. 


A NEW HORROR. 


HE addition of a new horror to the shocking sights of 

the London streets calls forth a protest from Lord 
LonpgsporoucH in Thursday’s Zimes. Public feeling has 
been shocked during the past week by a gratuitous exhi- 
bition which we cannot but characterize as wantonly dis- 
gusting. It seems that an enterprising periodical, with a 
notion of appropriateness which will have escaped most 
people, has issued, by way of a special Christmas publica- 
tion, a story of the dissecting-room, which, as it is not before 
us for review, we need not further particularize. In order 
to call attention to this piece, “ board men” were employed. 
We have seen “board men” in various strange and even 
degrading costumes. We have seen them disguised as 
birds and beasts and creeping things. We have, and not 
so very long ago, seen girls employed as “sandwiches.” 
But London was paraded this week by a procession of men 
dressed to look as like unburied corpses as possible. Their 
boards were coffin-lids, each decorated with a skull and 
cross-bones. On their heads were the weepers of an un- 
dertaker’s mute. By this extraordinary means was the 
Christmas number mentioned above to be recommended 
to the notice of civilized people. It seems curious that 
the very first of the cadaverous masqueraders who showed 
his hideous disguise in the streets was not at once arrested 
by the police. If public. decency is a thing, and not a 
mere phrase, why were these wretched creatures permitted 
to horrify the passers by? Surely the law is strong enough 
to meet sucha case. The effect of the ghastly procession on, 
say, a lady in delicate health, or on a mourner just returned 
from a real—too real—funeral, can hardly be estimated. 
It is to be earnestly hoped that some kind of notice will 
be taken of the matter by the authorities—if not to try 
how far the law will permit an exemplary penalty, at least 
to prohibit such exhibitions for the future. Meauwhile, 
we may assure the editors, proprietors, and publishers 
concerned that they have covered themselves with a very 
unenviable notoriety, and have excited, by the solemn 
mockery they paraded through London, a feeling such as 
is seldom evoked, even by outrage and insult of a far more 
real character. 


AFRICAN COASTS AND RIVERS. 


es BISMARCK is notoriously not fond of pub- 
lishing State Papers ; but he can make exceptions on oc- 
casions. When he does, it is usually found to be very little to 
the pleasure of some one among his neighbours. Within the 
last two weeks he has seen cause to suspend his rule, and 
this time the sufferer is Great Britain. The White-book 
produced at Berlin in carefully-arranged instalments is in- 
teresting for various reasons to this country. It shows in 
little what comes of a colonial policy conducted by Ministers 
who do not know their own mind and who have a profound 
confidence in the efficacy of vague phrases. That is its general 
historical value, and it is capable of immediate application. 
A cursory examination of the extracts published in English 
papers will help the intelligent reader to form a pretty 
accurate idea as to the nature of the policy now being pur- 
sued in matters of more importance than the ownership of 
Angra Pequeiia. The Foreign and Colonial Offices have 
not, it may be supposed, two separate methods. They 
doubtless hehave, or try to behave, to Germany in other 
questions just as they did during the transactions nar- 
rated in the White-book. To use plain language, their 
method in these affairs was one of shuflling, dawdling, 
and pettifogging ending with abject surrender. Moreover, 
there is one useful piece of information to be got from the 
White-book which will serve for future application. If the 
Prince's despatches to Count Munster or Count Hersert 
Bismarck do not say what it is he wishes to see done out of 
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the particular ion in dispute, they do show very clear] 
what it is that he vill He Tike 
shuffling, he will not be kept waiting rudely without resent- 
ing such treatment, and he will not be frightened by the 
barking of any diplomatic dog-in-the-manger. To be sure, 
these truths should have been suificiently obvious to any 
Minister who knew what has happened in’ Europe for the 
last quarter of a century, but there is a stamp of politician 
who is singularly obtuse. Unfortunately, statesmen of that 
class happen to have the direction of foreign and colonial 
affairs in this country for the present, and there is nothing 
surprising in the discovery that they also have had to take 
their place among the many who have been chastised with 
stripes by the Cuancettor. It is unpleasant to learn that 
England has been put even for a short time in the position 
of Italy or France ; but, after all, there is some consolation 
to be got from the White-book. The Angra Pequeiia 
business compares, on the whole, very favourably with the 
Transvaal surrender. If we must go through that sort of 
thing to keep us from becoming self-righteous in our pos- 
session of the most virtuous of recorded Prime Ministers, it 
is better to be caned by Prince Bismarck than kicked by 
the Boers. 

The story told in the White-book begins with a perfectly 
courteous request on the part of Germany and ends with a 
repetition of precisely the same request by England. In 
1883 the German Chargé d'affaires asked this country to pro- 
tect German subjects at Angra Pequeiia. In 1884 Earl 
GRANVILLE begged Prince Bismarck to protect Englishmen 
in that very region. The series of events which led to this 
complete inversion of réle shows what an admirable thing 
it is to have a temperate statesman at the head of the 
Colonial Office. It is this department which is entitled to 
the credit of the whole negotiation, for in a matter of this 
kind the Foreign Office could do little more than serve as a 
channel of communication. When the correspondence had 
once started in this way, its course could have been easily 
foretold by a story-writer of average skill who knew his 
characters. Lord Dersy, being called upon to say whether 
he meant to eat the cabbage himself, and, if not, whether 
he could show reason why another should abstain, answered 
in the usual Colonial Office manner. Prince Bismarck was 
told that England could not undertake to protect the Ger- 
mans at Angra Pequeiia, and when heasked what it did mean 
to do, got nothing but a string of questions as to his own 
intentions. For nearly a year the matter got no further, and 
then Prince Bismarck began to think it time that a definite 
answer was given. The German Chargé daffaires was in- 
structed to get a statement of some sort out of the English 
Ministry, and he plainly asked whether it laid claim to any 
territory north of the Orange River. Lord Granvit1z, 
having consulted his celleague of the Colonial Office, an- 
swered, as might have been expected, considering the source 
of his inspiration, yes and no. Germany was given to 
understand that England claimed no territory north of the 
Orange River except Walfisch Bay, and would not be re- 
sponsible for the safety of any foreign trader, but that it 
would consider any attempt of a foreign Government to 
protect its subjects as an unfriendly act. Meanwhile, 
Prince Bismarck was asked to wait for the report of a 
naval officer, in hope that some middle course which was 
neither one thing nor the other, and therefore acceptable to 
Lord Dersy’s well-balanced mind, might be found. This 
method has been found to answer very well with feeble little 
deputations, but the attempt to apply it to the German 
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CHANCELLOR must have convinced him that the ruck of | 


Ministers have learnt nothing and forgotten nothing since 
he made his mind up as to their general fatuity at 
Frankfort some five-and thirty years ago. He was, how- 
ever, very polite as usual, and simply asked the English 
Government what that rigmarole weant. Of course he 
got no answer, and then he took action by sending a 
ship of war to the Damara coast, and proclaiming it under 
German protection. When this had been done, it was dis- 
covered what the expected report of the naval officer 
amounted to. It was suddenly announced that the Cape 
Government was going to annex the very territory England 
had just declared to form no part of the Empire. This stroke 
was, we incline to think, beyond the reach of the Earl of 
Dersy. He is quite able to do nothing, and also to pour 
forth arguments for doing nothing, in the style of the 
statesman whose eloquence flowed in one weak, washy, ever- 
lasting flood. But to refuse to do a certain thing, and then 
to set a subordinate to do it, to wash one’s hands of the 
responsibility, and try to profit by the act, to show one’s 


virtue by changing the name and not the thing, was a 
combination so exquisite, that it proves the intervention . 
of a greater than the Szcrerary of Stare for the CoLonres. - 
The end of course came speedily, and was what might: 
have been Prince Bismarck exploded, and then ° 
followed the inevitable surrender. Poor Lord Granvi.ug, . 
who is accustomed to the duties of whipping-boy by this: 
time, took his snubbing, asked Germany to be good to’ 
Englishmen found in the neighbourhood of Angra Pequeiia, 
and whimpered out something about there having been a- 
misunderstanding. And so there had; but it was a mis-.: 
understanding of the character of Prince Bismarcx. 

With the light afforded by this correspondence (which: 
defenders of the Foreign Office say is not complete, though - 
it is not easy to say how it can be mended by any addition), 
it is easier to guess at what is coming out of the Congo Con- . 
ference. For the moment the Conference is really in suspense, 
It has still to argue out the question of sovereignty, and much 
depends on the decisions it may come to. The arguments 
on this point will not be officially left to the Conference. 
It has decided, or Prince Bismarck has decided for it, that. 
it is not competent to settle the rights of the various 
Powers represented. Not the less, these rights will be . 
definitely formulated, and the German CuanceLior will 
have his say on them before the Conference separates 
finally. So great a statesman as Prince Bismarck, sup- 
ported by the immense power of Germany, can enforce 
a settlement if he chooses; and he will not be true to his 
past if he allows the delegates to separate before coming 
to a distinct understanding on every question which is 
likely to arise. Up to the present the chief result of the 
Conference has been the recognition by Enjland and France 
of the International Association. By recognizing it they 
have made it certain that a State of a very anomalous kind 
will be established on the Upper Congo. It has now to be 
decided what the limits of that State are to be. As regards 
the interior, the task is easy enough, particularly as years 
must pass before effect can be given to the decisions of the: 
Conference. The border of the territory at the mouth of the 
Congo will be less easy to settle. In that region France is 
advancing claims which would make it practically master 
of the situation. If the International Association is to be 
left to fight its own battles, the dispute will soon be 
ended. To judge, however, from Prince Bismarck’s action 
in the matter of Angra Pequeiia, the Association will not 
be left alone. He has recognized the French right of pre- 
emption in the territory of the Association, but he can 
have no wish to hasten the date of its exercise. His 
chief object is to secure the interests of Germans, and as 
they are more likely to be respected by a feeble trading: 
Company than by a rival Power, he can have no wish to 
support the excessive claims of France. In this respect his 
activity is, happily, likely to work for our advantage, since 
we have everything to gain and nothing to lose by estab-. 
lishing an administration which will be interested in keeping 
open the road to the interior of Africa. 


HOUSING THE POOR AT NAPLES. 


T is certainly one of the happiest signs of the times that’ 

men of all creeds and parties can join together in organ- 
izing, on a national scale, the means by which the poor can 
be, not merely “ relieved,” but put in such a position that 
they can help themselves to a happier lot than has been 
formerly possible to them. The pressure is felt in Italy 
no less than in Germany or England. The increased 
knowledge of sanitary laws, the better understanding of 
the economic facts which affect the well-being of com- 
munities, the growth of common bonds between high and’ 
low, and last, but not least, the diffused sense that there’ 
is a duty owing by those well off in the world to those 
less lucky, bave combined to make the question of the 
housing of the poor one that must be dealt with, not 
only by private charity, but by statesmen and Parlia- 
ments. In England the ground for such a reform has been 
already prepared by the works of eminent writers, and by 
the silent, self-denying efforts of those who have long been 
labouring to better the condition of the poor and ignorant 
classes, It must occur to any one who looks over the names 
of the Commission now sitting in England on the subject 
how widely representative they are, and how general must 
be the interest now felt in the matter. e have now 


‘in England arrived at the point at which the practical 


machinery for curing the evil has to be devised, and have 
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left far behind us the time when it was necessary to open 
people's eyes to the fact that it is an evil which, if not 
curable, at any rate is capable of being greatly lessened, and 
one which Governments can do a good deal to lessen. It is 
jost now especially interesting, therefore, to notice any 
instance in which a foreign Government is attempting to 
deal with the same problem. 

The cholera epidemic in the South of Europe fell on no 
city so severely as on Naples. Those who know the city, 
and may have chanced to visit its slums, can understand 
how great the need is of a radical change in the life of its 
inhabitants. It may be possible to find places in London, 
or other large towns in England, which at first sight look as 
bad as anything to be found at Naples; but on further in- 

uiry it is found that the elementary laws of health and of 
) eA life are at least recognized and, to some extent, 
carried out here even in the lowest quarters, while they are 
wholly wanting there. People accustomed to such a life as 
that of the Neapolitan poor need some great shock to 
awaken them to the necessity of a reform ; and the terrible 
visit of the cholera, the panic among the people, the flight 
of all foreigners, the great pecuniary loss to the inhabitants 
caused by their absence, have made the state of the city 
a question of public and national importance. On several 
recent occasions, and notably in the case of Florence, it has 
been necessary for the central Government to come to the 
support of the municipalities. In Florence the difficulties 
were financial, and were due, directly or indirectly, to the 
transference of the capital from that city to Rome. In 
Naples the evils to be remedied are due in part to the care- 
less nature of the people, and in greater part to the ignorant 
and despotic misrule which prevailed there for centuries, and 
which shaped the habits of the people to be such as we now 
find them. Already, however, the change, since Naples became 
part of the kingdom of Italy, has been enormous ; and those 
who visit the city, even after an interval of only ten years, 
are surprised at the progress which has been made. The 
lazzaroni are now common and loafers, and nro 
longer, as they were in the days of the Spanish Viceroyalty 
and of the Bourszons, an important factor in Neapolitan 
politics. Much has been done already to better the con- 
dition of the poor of Naples—partly by private benevolence, 
partly by such education as has been introduced into the 
popular schools, partly by the habits of order and the sense 
of duty forced on the masses of the people by universal 
military service. But much still remains to be done. Naples 
is the largest city in the kingdom of Italy; and, along with 
Genoa and Venice, one of the three chief outlets of foreign 
trade. It is natural, accordingly, that the local concerns 
should be deserving of more than common attention on the 
part of the national Government. 


The Bill which is intended to meet the evils complained 
of begins by the general statement that the sanitary state 
of Naples is a matter of public importance, and that the 

inage, the opening of new streets, the destruction of un- 
healthy buildings and so forth, shall be carried out in con- 
formity with a plan to be approved of by the Government. 
The details of the scheme are to be left to the care of the 
municipality, and the city itself is to be put thoroughly in 
order at the end, at latest, of twelve years. Then follow the 
financial proposals, of which the two chief points to be 
noticed are that the sum intended to be spent is four million 
unds sterling, and that in general, and subject to various 
imitations, the responsibility will be shared between the 


municipality and the Government, each taking the half of 


it. The powers which the Bill confers on the public autho- 
rities are very large. Whatever, in fact, has proved injurious 
to the health of the people—whether it be the water supply 
— is as bad in Naples as it is good in Rome), or the 

inage, or the houses in which the people live—is brought 
within the scope of the proposed law. Free action is left to 
the public officers as to what they shall do and what they 
shall not do. Penalties are to be inflicted on owners or 
other msible persons who fail to carry out the pro- 
visions the Bill. If they refuse to do what the law 
prescribes, the work will be done for them, and the cost will 
be charged to them twice over, But perhaps the most im- 
portant of the project of the Italian Ministry is the 
clause which enables the Government, when and where they 
think it necessary, to apply to any of the cities or communes 
in the country the same rules established for Naples. Those 
acquainted with the inner life of any Italian city will recog- 
nize the importance of this clause. The municipal govern- 
ments in Italy have been many of them sinks of corruption. 
The best men in the country, and the best part of the public 


press of Italy, have long denounced the evil; and that the 
central Government should have a voice in the reform of 
those municipalities is assuredly a good thing. The calamity 
which has befallen Naples will have been not without its 
compensating advantages, since it has called in a practical 
way the attention of those who govern the country to the 
general question of the condition of the poor. 

The Report which the Italian Prime Minister, Si 
Derretis, prefixes to the law is conceived in an excellent 
spirit. He begins by saying that, as the question involves 
many local and technical questions, it is wise only to lay 
down certain general rules, which leave those competent to 
judge of the particular circumstances free to act accordingly, 
and which at the same time leave the Government free 
to exercise, when needful, its own control. He goes on 
to speak of the ial conditions of Naples, and to recall 
to mind the fact that the city has inherited from former 
Governments many of the evils from which it still suffers, and 
that, as it had become part of the common country, the other 
members, once scattered but now united, of Italy, should bear 
their share in aiding it. The finances of Naples have been 
long in an unsatisfactory state ; and the Government finds 
it impossible to do less than take half a share in the expenses 
needful for reorganizing the city. Into the details of the 
scheme we cannot enter; but it is well worth notice that, 
while our own municipalities are running up debts with a 
freedom which is somewhat astonishing, and against which 
protests have been often raised, the Italian Government 
reserves to itself the right of controlling and sanctioning 
any such loans as may be necessary to carry out great 
public works like those proposed in Naples. The example 
of Florence, and the disastrous failure of an uncontrolled 
municipality is too fresh in the memory and touches too 
nearly the pockets of the Italian taxpayer to be disregarded 
in the case of Naples. 

How full of difficulties the question is in Italy, as in 
England, the Report of Signor Drepretis shows. But there 
is no time to wait. “ All the facts,” he says, “ should be 
“ the subject of a general law. But the case is urgent; and, 
“ under present circumstances, the Government, rather than 
“ assume the responsibility of delay, proposes to ask for the 
“ freedom to lay down the most essential rules.” The rest 
is to be a matter for further study and action. In Naples, 
and in Italy generally, the inherent difficulties of the 
problem, which now touches all the large cities of the 
world, are greatly increased by the fact that the municipal 
government of the country is exceedingly corrupt, and that 
the best laws may be frustrated by a bad administration of 
them. It is for this reason that the central Government, 
in a matter of such importance, demands a share in the 
control and supervision of the projected reforms, and declines 
to leave them wholly to the care of the city itself. But it is 
at last recognized that a great work has to be undertaken, 
that the largest city in Italy cannot be left in squalor and 
misery, and that measures must be adopted without delay 
to better the lot of the poor. Perhaps the most encouraging 
words for friends of Italy that could be listened to are that 
the First Minister should say that something, not intended 
to flatter national vanity, but to do real and solid good to 
the mass of the people, must be attended to “ without 
“ delay.” 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION FOR LONDON, 


i igs meeting held at the rooms of the Society of Arts 
on Monday did not come to any very definite con- 
clusion ; neither could this under the circumstances be 
expected ; but the fact that it was held, and did conclude 
that the scheme before it should in some way be proceeded 
with, established one or two not insignificant things. In 
the first place, every one who attended stood thereby pledged 
(though one or two of the speakers forgot it) to propositions 
which may be epitomized as follows :— 

1. There ought to be a Teaching University in London. 

2. Examination and teaching ought not to be sundered. 

3. In the government of this University teachers ought 
to be represented. 

4. Existing centres of higher education ought to become 
members of this University, saving their internal autonomy ; 
to be, in fact, its colleges, related to it somewhat as colleges 
are related to the University at Oxford or Cambridge. 

5. In particular the alliance of the professional teaching 
authorities ought to be secured. 

These objects have met, within a time very short with 
regard to their importance and novelty, with an amount 
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and a weight of consent that may certainly be called re- 
markable. It is in no way surprising that grave difliculties 
of detail should be ived to lie ahead. The surprising 
thing is that there should already be so much agreement in 
principle. A Report framed by a Sub-committee (the con- 
tents of which are now virtually public property) has laid 
out the lines on which it is thought construction may pro- 
ceed. The document was purposely framed in wide and 
elastic terms ; and, exercising a caution perhaps not exces- 
sive, even if abundant, the meeting of the general Com- 
mittee did not adopt but simply “received” it, with 
whatever measure of general assent the fact of reception 
may imply. Further consideration is reserved, and will no 
doubt be carefully given. 

London has many teaching institutions of the first rank, 
or prevented from being of the first rank only by accidental 
hindrances, and yet is the only great European capital 
which is without a University in the old and strict sense. 
Half a century ago the plan of founding a teaching Uni- 
versity was wrecked on the rock of theological discord, 
and the result was the existing University of London. A 
recent writer, using language which we neither approve nor 
condemn, has said that this body, not being a University, 
and having nothing particular to do with London, would 
more fitly be named the Imperial Examining Board. True 
it is that Dr. Carrenrer has been the Registrar of the 
University of London for twenty-three years; true it may 
be that Dr. CarrenTeR was (as his speech on Monday gave it 
to be understood) the best of possible Registrars in the best 
of possible Universities. True it is also that, while this 
body regulates examinations in all parts of the British 
Empire from Sydney to Toronto, it has no teachers, no 
power under its charter to undertake teaching, and no 
definite relation to the teaching institutionsof London. No 
one denies that it has done excellent work in maintaining, 
through the standard of its examinations, a high level of 
aim and attainment in many centres of education. But, 
with its present constitution, the people of London itself are 
those whom the University of London helps least. We have 
here plenty of teaching power, plenty of desire for knowledge, 
plenty of competition and stimulus of every kind. The 
thing needful is organization, the making of a body out of 
the scattered members. And that is exactly what the pre- 
sent University of London, assuming it to have the will, has 
not the power to initiate or to conduct. 

The movement for a Teaching University is necessarily 
started, then, from outside of the present examining one. 
And, as no outsider is entitled to predict what the opinion 
or action of the Senate in Burlington House iay be, so it 
would be an impertinence to formulate in detail any plan of 
fusion or federation. It is evident, however, that the whole 
course of the movement must ultimately depend on the 
attitude of the Burlington House governing body. The 
Examining University is in possession, and probably no one 
thinks that the mere setting up of a new and distinct Teach- 
ing University, without regard to the existence and services 
of the former, would be courteous or convenient. Either a 
fusion or a very close federal alliance would seem to be the 
natural arrangement. Of course the imperial examini 
functions of the University of London, as now aude, 
would be saved harmless. The problem will be how to 
expand the constitution so as, with the least possible dis- 
turbance, to make room for active relations to teaching and 
for a local quasi-collegiate system in virtue of which the 
University shall be not only in, but for, London. It is not 
easy ; but with good will harder things have been done. 
Much tact and judgment will be required in working out 
the negotiations. There are delicate points which it could 
only do harm even to mention at this stage. But it will 
be strange if London shows itself less capable of new 
growth and activity than Oxford and Cambridge. On the 
other hand, it is conceivable that no acceptable basis of 
negotiation may be found, and that the Senate of the exist- 
ing University may confront the promoters of the Teaching 
University with a bare non possumus. That is an event so 
much to be deprecated that we do not choose to speculate 
on it beforehand. Only it must not be assumed that it 
would by any means put an end to the movement now 
afoot. Under one or another name, in one or another 

the foundation of a Teaching University for London 
is an idea which has quent and 
vitality to be defeated by a rebuff at the outset. . 

For this is not a project of visionaries or mere theoretical 
reformers, but of ms actively concerned in education. 
Not only from University College and King’s College— 


Colleges which now for two generations go longing for a 
University whereof they shall be real members—but from 
the great medical schools of London, there is already forth- 
coming a great weight of support. Concerning the law 
schools of the Inns of Court and the Incorporated Law 
Society, as yet but imperfectly organized within themselves, 
it is fitting to speak more cautiously. But the names 
of Lord Justice Bowen and the Soriciror-Genrrat on the 
general Committee, and the presence of Lord Justice Fay 
as the mover of the main resolution on Monday, show 
that there is, at all events, no reason to despair of success 
in this quarter. It is well understood that the Teaching 
University would not attempt to touch the administrative 
functions of any legal or medical authority. The teach- 
ing now given under such authorities would become part. 
of the University scheme—somewhat as many College 
lectures are now practically University lectures at Oxford 
and Cambridge —and these authorities would or would 
not, as they thought fit, effect a fusion, total or partial, of 
their own special examinations with the University ones. 
We suggested some time ago that the Oxford B.C.L. 
degree should be accepted as dispensing from further exami- 
nation for call to the Bar. Steps—though partial ones— 
have already been taken in that direction. And we do not 
see why the corresponding examination in the new Teaching 
University, regulated by a body in which the Council of 
Legal Education would have great weight, should not be 
accepted in the same fashion. But that would be wholly 
for the decision of the Inns of Court. 

It has been suggested that existing teachers in London 
institutions might suffer in position if a new University 
Professoriate were created, as it were, over their heads. In 
the first place, no such thing could be done until funds to 
endow new professorships were forthcoming. When the 
money is there, it will be time to discuss the spending of it. 
In the second place, we do not apprehend that any possible 
governing body of a Teaching University in London would 
spend money in establishing more teachers for branches of 
learning already well provided for. Existing professors and 
teachers of like rank would rather have the position now 
held at Cambridge or Oxford by a professor in the Univer- 
sity who is attached to a college and is an ex-officio Fellow 
of it. Thus in a new or expanded University Mr. Bryce, 
to take a concrete example, would be Inns of Court Pro- 
fessor of Roman Law, and Mr. Cuurcn would be Univer- 
sity College Professor of Latin. We venture to think there 
would even be less friction in the conjoint working of the 
College and University system than there is in the older 
Universities; London would start at once from a more 
advanced point, for reasons which it would now be too long 
to explain. In any case, when once we are clear that a 
thing is worth doing, difficulties are made to be overcome. 
The Greeks took Troy by trying—though not till after they 
had held a good many meetings, not always orderly. We 
trust that the Association for promoting a London Teaching 
University will talk less than the assemblies of the 
Achaians, and will accomplish its purpose in considerably 
less than ten years. 


MR. COURTNEY’S CRUSADE. 


C may safely be said, we think, that if between now and 
next Session the English public are not completely indoe- 
trinated with the views of the Proportional Representation 
school, Mr. Courtney may well give them up as unteach- 
able. We are not sure that his moral disappointment on 
being thus forced to abandon them to a reprobate mind 
on this question would be without its intellectual com- 
pensations. Mr, Courtney's is not, we fear, a disposition 
which would commend itself to the approval of Professor 
Buackiz. His attitude towards lower intelligences is, from 
the mental—of course not the moral—point of view, a little 
Mephistophelian. Scorn is a mood not altogether disagree- 
able to him, and we doubt whether the satisfaction of 
finding his platform calculations closely followed and in- 
stantly apprehended by his hearers would be keener than 
is his manifest pleasure in holding up their deficiencies of 
mental arithmetic to the ridicule of their quicker or less 
candid companions. We are far from insinuating that Mr. 
Courtney is any less eagerly desirous of the triumph of 
his theory than Mr. Suanpy was of his; but he is certainly 
less impatient than was that philosopher of finding himself 
“‘ master of one of the finest trains of reasoning in the 
“ world” which yet for the soul of him he cannot beat into 
the heads of those whom he is seeking to convince. On the 
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contrary, Mr. Courtney appears to us rather to relish the 
situation; and, to be sure, he positively revelled in it the 
other day at Manchester. Mr. Henry Heap of that city will 
not again want to know why the returning officer would have 
to divide the votes by six when there are five persons to be 
elected ; nor will the gentleman who maintained—or rather 
whowas driven by the masterly arithmetician on the platform 
to the logical conclusion—that inequality of areas is the sole 
cause of a minority of electors returning a majority of repre- 
sentatives, venture a second time to uphold that exploded 
theory. Mr, Courrney had no difficulty in showing this 
inconsiderate caviller that, taking 650 constituencies of 
5,000 electors each, you can easily so dispose of their votes 
as to give 1,577,500 Conservative electors a majority of 150 
in Parliament over 1,672,500 Liberals. ‘“ Where,” con- 
cluded the triumphant calculator, “ where is the gentleman 
“atthe end of the hall who said that it depends on in- 
“equality of areas?” Lt responsum est ab omnibus, Non 
est inventus. 


But though the gentleman was not forthcoming, and 
though we certainly have no ambition to fill his place, we 
may yet point out to Mr. Covrrney that the relevancy of 
his hypothetical case to the actual grievance from which 
he started—namely, the false result yielded, as is alleged, by 
the general election of 1874—has not been established. 
Of course it must be admitted, as an abstract proposition, 
that a minority of electors can return a majority of 
representatives for a series of numerically equal con- 
stituencies; and the truth, perhaps, might be more 
surely brought home to the understandings of a mixed 
audience by an orator who would so far condescend to their 
weaknesses as to deal in units instead of thousands. Even 
the gentleman at the end of the hall might have been more 
spesiily silenced by explaining to him that if twenty-five 
men are divided into five constituencies of five electors each, 
and if there be three Conservatives to two Liberals in each 
of the first three constituencies, and four Liberals to one 
Conservative in each of the last two, the result will be that 
the eleven Conservatives will return three members against 
the two returned by the fourteen Liberals. The practical 
question, however, was whether the anomaly which the 
election of 1874 is alleged to have exhibited—for Mr. Suaw- 
LerevkE, it must be remembered, persists in questioning 
the figures—was, in fact, due or not due to the inequality 
of areas. If the unfortunate gentleman at the end of the 
hall had confined himself to the strictly limited proposition 
that such inequality was, in fact, its cause, and that the 
Parliamentary majority obtained by the Conservatives in 
1874 was no inaccurate exponent of the average proportion 
of Conservative to Liberal electors in the various consti- 
tuencies, taking the small with the large, Mr. Courryry 
would have found more difficulty in reducing him to silence. 


Nay, emboldened by impunity, he might even have mounted 


the platform and pointed out that, if our twenty-five electors 
aforesaid were divided into three small constituencies of four 
electors each, and one large constituency of thirteen, then, 
although twelve Conservatives might here return three 
members against the one returned by thirteen Liberals, yet, 
on the other hand, it would have to be observed that against 
the one large constituency in which the Liberals stood to the 
Conservatives in the proportion of ten to three, there would 
have to beset three timesas many small constituencies in which 
-the Conservatives exceeded their opponents in the nearly 
equal ratio of three to one. In short, if one constituency’s 
vote, whatever its numerical strength, is to be deemed as 
good as another's, and this, whether Radicals and Propor- 
tional Representationists like it or not, has hitherto been the 
theory of our representative system, there is no anomaly in 
any apparent victory of minorities over majorities which is 
simply due to the varieties of magnitude of the electoral unit. 
Under the new arrangement to be effected by the Redis- 


- tribution Bill these varieties will disappear, but, even after 


the explanation which they may afford of the anomaly 
which so offerids Mr. Courtney is withdrawn, we shall not 
be at all prepared to admit that that anomaly itself is in 
the nature of an intolerable grievance. If the fact that a 
majority of equal constituencies returns a majority of mem- 


bers by means of an aggregate minority of votes be really 


an intolerable grievance, the logical conclusion appears to us 
to be not that an elaborate plan of proportional voting should 


' be introduced, but that the principle of arbitrarily dividing 


the whole electorate into groups must itself be unsound, and 


-ahould be abandoned. For the anomaly in question has 
nothing—though Mr. Courtyey and his school persistently 
: treat it as though it had something—to do with the repre- 


sentation of minorities. It is a case of the non-representa- 
tion of the majority, and this could certainly be most 
effectively guarded against by allowing the whole country to 
vote as one undivided electoral body, which is, of course, 
absurd. The truth is that, if we steadily decline to look 
at the electoral persone which we ourselves create, and are 
perpetually resolving them into their component elements, 
we shall never be without some anomaly to complain of. 


Having once parcelled out our constituencies, the only sen- - 


sible and practical thing is to treat them as so many per- 
sons—“ individuals” in the strict etymological sense of the 
word—and decline any electoral arithmetician’s invitations 
to break up their personalities into a mere atomic concourse 
of votes. 

Above all, it would be to the last degree inexpedient to 
attempt the remedy of the so-called anomalies which appear 
on “going behind” the votes of the constituencies by any 
methods so imperfectly framed on that which was experi- 
mentally tried the other night at Manchester. We have 
again and again listened to expositions of the system of 
transferring the “surplus votes” of one candidate to 
another, and we have been more and more reminded by 
them of the venerable story of the three gentlemen who 
resisted their cabman’s demand of an additional sixpence for 
the “ extra person,” on the ground that he was unable to 
point out that extra person. We find precisely the same 
difficulty in pointing out a candidate’s “ surplus votes.” One 
thousand electors vote for Mr. Guapstone (1) and Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN (2); another thousand for Mr. GLapstoyE (1) 
and Lord Hartineroy (2); a third thousand for Mr. 
(1) and Mr. Any numbers over 
two thousand will elect a candidate, and Mr. GuapsTone 
has, therefore, a thousand votes less one of dis- 
tributable surplus. To whom are they to be trans- 
ferred? To Mr. CuamBeruatrn, to Lord Hartineton, or to 
Mr. Cuttpers? For all that we can learn of the experi- 
ment tried the other night, the only answer to this question 
is the utterly absurd one that the surplus is to be distri- 
buted among those candidates whose names appear as (2) 
on those 999 ballot-papers hearing Mr. GLapsTone’s name 
as (1) which happen to come up last in the counting. If 
this were the principle of procedure in the Manchester ex- 
periment, we can hardly wonder that “several gentlemen” 
asked at the close of the poll that “‘the voting cards should 
* all be shuffled, and a fresh count taken,” some of them 
expressing the opinion that this would bring about a diffe- 
rent result as aflecting the position of the candidates. The 
experiment suggested, however, though no doubt a highly 
interesting one, would hardly be applicable to the exigencies 
of an actual political contest. There would be some inconveni- 
ence in allowinga defeated candidate to demand a “fresh deal” 
if he did not get what he considered a sufficiently good hand 
the first time ; and the finality of the process is, moreover, 
not clearly indicated by anything in the conditions 
of the case. An arbitrary limit might, of course, be 
imposed on the number of challenges—as, for instance, on 
the “three shies a penny” principle—but it would be sure not 
to give satisfaction to all parties. We hesitate, of course, to 
say that Mr. Courtney’s organizing ability would be unable 
to surmount the difficulty to which we have referred, and 
no doubt it is theoretically possible so to classify the votes 
as to eliminate the element of pure chance from the distri- 
bution of the surplus. But would not each returning officer 
require an army of clerks in order to reduce theory to 
practice? That is another unanswered question which 
stands greatly in need of a reply. 


SIR ALEXANDER GRANT. 


Ee months ago Edinburgh, and especially Edinburgh 
University, were the scenes of remarkable and historical 
rejoicings. Other Universities have attained much greater 
antiquity than an age of three hundred years, but none have 
ever celebrated their tercentenaries, nor any other date, 
with so much magnificence. Distinguished people, poets, 
men of science, men of letters, came together, as the Principal 
humorously said, “ like the gods te the wedding of PeLeus 
“and Tuetis.” The students behaved very well, and there 


was nothing to mar the enjoyment. Now a severe blow has 


fallen on the youngest, but perhaps the most important, of 
the Scotch Universities. inburgh has lost, by the death 
of Sir ALEXANDER Grant, a Principal apparently cast by 
nature for the important academic part which he played so 
much to the profit of learning and social life in Scotland. 
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Sir ALEXANDER GRANT was, indeed, almost the ideal head 
of a Scotch University. He was of Scotch descent, and 
came of an old and distinguished Scotch family, but he 
had none of the narrowness which sometimes, perhaps 
inevitably, besets Scotchmen who have lived all their 
lives in the capital of a country that is daily invaded by 
the influences of its Southern neighbour. These invasions, 
good or bad, the home-keeping Scot is apt to resist 
with petulant contempt, and his patriotism, which is an 
excellent thing, merges into narrow local jealousy, which 
is an execrable thing. From any such pettiness—from 
pettiness or prejudice of all kinds—Sir ALEXANDER GRANT 
was free, both by the gift of a liberal nature and by virtue 
of his education and the experience of his life. He was 
born in America, educated at Harrow, and was one of the 
remarkable generation of Balliol scholars of whom Mr. 
Matruew Arno_p and Mr. became perhaps the 
most widely known. From Balliol Sir ALEXANDER GRANT 
went to Oriel, in the days when an Oriel Fellowship was 
the highest prize of undergraduate ambition. He became 
very well known at Oxford as a brilliant and successful 
tutor. The modern way of studying ancient texts (itself 
only a revival of the humanism of the sixteenth century) 
was much aided at Oxford by Sir ALEXANDER Grant's 
lectures, and still more by his edition of the Lthics of 
ARISTOTLE. The notes and essays in this edition were a 
kind of revelation at the time when they were first pub- 
lished. Oxford is such an extremely critical place, and 
time is so much consumed in details of college and examina- 
tion business, that most tutors there come to know a great 
deal, and to do (in the way of writing) extremely little. 
Every one has a magnum opus which is never finished. It 
was, therefore, a remarkable achievement for a young tutor 
actually to produce an edition of the Zthics, in which 
the text was naturally not reconstructed by collation of 
manuscripts, but which was provided, at least, with inte- 
resting and illustrative essays, and with notes not inadequate. 
Characteristic of Oxford it is that, twenty years ago, Sir 
ALEXANDER Grant's Ethics were a text-book, and were con- 
demned as inadequate. The work is still, apparently, a 
text-book (a new edition has just been published, we 
believe), and it is still condemned. But no one supersedes, 
nor is likely, we fancy, to supersede very soon, the work of 
a man who actually did something, and was not content 
with carping at the performances of others, or with accu- 
mulating notes and knowledge never put to any practical 
purpose. 

Sir ALEXANDER GRANT’s marriage connected him with the 
best literary traditions of Edinburgh, with the family of 
Professor Witson (CuristopHerR Nortu), and with all that 
survived of the generation of Scorr and Locknarr. He 
left Oxford—after having been among the very earliest con- 
tributors to the Saturday Review—and he finally was 
appointed Director of Public Instruction in Bombay. All 
who knew the Presidency twenty years ago remember the 
ja, pac and affection in which he was held, and the happy 
and useful relations which he was able to maintain with the 
Hindoo students. Perhaps the best years of his working 
life were devoted, in a trying climate, to Indian education. 
On the death of Sir Davin Brewster, Sir ALEXANDER 
Grant was elected Principal of Edinburgh University. 
The post has certain resemblances to that of a Head of an 
English College, but the duties (though also to a great 
extent social) are much more pressing and multifarious. 
In Edinburgh, especially, the Principal must be at least 
as much a man of the world as a man of letters. He 
is obliged to hold the balance even between the Pro- 
fessors and the University generally on one side, and the 
Town and Town Council on the other. The difficulty of this 
task can only be appreciated by persons who know some- 
thing practically of Town Councils and of Professors. Their 
interests, prejudices, opinions, ways of thought, manners, 
and enjoyments are all at odds. In Edinburgh, as Sir 
ALEXANDER Grant showed in his history of the University, 
the Towne and the Toune’s Colledge have been sparring for 
three hundred years. The Principal was an accomplished 
reconciler of these feuds; the iality of his character 
enabled him to quiet many a rising quarrel. His attitude 
to the students may best be appreciated by readers of his 
last address (published by Messrs. BLackwoop), a speech 
conceived in the plenitude of his powers, and full of sense, 
humour, and a feeling of just pride in his University. 
Herein he advocated certain new institutions, such as a 
Union Society like those at Oxford and Cambridge, which 
will greatly add to the pleasure and dignity of Scotch 


student life. It is to be regretted that his long absence 
in India and constant official occupation prevented Sir 
AvexaNnvDER Grant from doing himself full justice in lite- 
rature. Before his sudden death came on him he was occu- 
pied with projects of a new work on the Aristotelian 
Poetics. But he has “ gone forth before the snows, before 
“his day,” leaving that task undone, though much else 
worthily accomplished. It will be hard, indeed, to find a 
successor to his office; he can have no successor in the 
hearts of his friends. 


DYNAMITE—AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


As’ the first step, though it may be but a short one, 
towards finding the perpetrators of a crime, is to 
ascertain the precise method of its commission, the week’s 
inquiries into the circumstances of the explosion at London 
Bridge have not been fruitless. They have at least had the 
effect of considerably narrowing the area of search, and of 
satisfying us that the human vermin of whom the police are 
in pursuit are not land-rats, but water-rats. It is some- 
thing to begin with to have placed this point beyond reason- 
able doubt. So long as it was uncertain whether the 
explosive might not have been thrown or lowered from the 
bridge to the spot where the explosion took place, the hunt 
threatened to lead the hunters very far atield; but now 
that we have pretty complete assurance of its haying 
been deposited and ignited (or the arrangements made for 
its self-ignition) from a boat, we cannot but feel—apart 
from the specific “clue” which is thought to have been 
supplied by the Queenhithe boatkeeper—that the ambit 
of investigation has been very hopefully circumscribed. 
That the assurance of which we speak is, in fact, com- 
plete, will hardly, we think, be disputed. A close ex- 
amination of the spot has rendered it certain that the 
explosion took place at the mouth of one of the holes with 
which the pier is, apparently for purposes of drainage, per- 
forated from north to south. Being protected by bars, as a 
precaution, indeed, against an attempt of this very kind, the 
hole could not be used for a mine without first removing 
them, and this does not appear to have been done, Nails, 
however, have been knocked into the masonry on each side 
and on the top of the hole, and upon these the packet of 
dynamite, or what not, was, in all probability, fixed or hung 
in such a way as to rest against the iron bars aforesaid. 
But, in whatever way it was disposed, the work of arranging’ 
it would obviously have been impossible of performance 
except from below; and it is upon the river, therefore, 
that the track of the scoundrels must be sought and 
followed up. The “clue” which has been furnished by 
Mr. Carter, of Queenhithe, does really appear—in spite 
of the discomraging associations which attach to that 
word—to be of some value. It is, to say the least of it, 
extremely probable that the three men who hired his still 
missing boat were the perpetrators of the outrage ; and, as 
he has had dealings with one of these men on several pre- 
vious occasions, and is thoroughly familiar with his features, 
there should be no difficulty in the matter of identification, 
if ever the police succeed in laying their hands on Mr, 
Carrer’s customer. But at present we are absolutely 
without any,data for determining whether their chances of 
so doing are in any degree less slender than in cases of this 
kind they almost always must be. 

It must be confessed, however, that the public do not 
appear greatly excited by, even if they are much interested 
in, the pursuit. The air of imposture and charlatanerie 
which has always more or less characterized the English 
dynamitard has so markedly exhibited itself in the latest 
and most contemptible of his efforts that people are begin- 
ning to weary a little of his performances. The German 
anarchist who gets himself caught and becomes the hero 
of a sensation trial is, at any rate, a more amusing per- 
a and we should not wonder if the proceedings in the 
Lands-Gericht at Leipsic have found a much greater number 
of interested readers in this country than have the inquiries 
into the London Bridge explosion. The stories told by the 
prisoners Rupsch and in connexion with the 
dynamite plot against the life of the German Emperor at 
the Niederwald celebration in September of last year 
bave, at any rate, the merit of singularity, together with 
the additional piquancy of contradicting each other.’ 
The noble unanimity, moreover, with which most of the 
prisoners have combined in the attempt to force one of their 
number into the hands of the executioner is felt to be in 
complete dramatic keeping with that patriot’s previous 
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rsistency in endeavouring to make cat’s-paws of them. The 
Berlin Correspondent of the Z'imes appears, it is true, to 
have been impressed by the conduct cay = lal of the 
arch-conspirator RetxsporF during his trial, and contrasts | 
it favourably with that of his associates in crime, observ- 
ing that he “tries rather to shield than to incriminate 
“ his accomplices,” and on that account crediting him with 
“ the courage of his opinions.” This, however, is surely 
rather too favourable a view. By far the most important 
of Retnsporr’s opinions were that it was necessary to 
“show the deep-rooted discontent of the masses” by 
igniting a quantity of dynamite under the feet of an 
Imperial procession, and that “it was a thing of quite 
“ secondary importance whether a few Princes should be 
“ sacrificed or not.” Itappearsto us that a man who really 
had the courage of these desperate opinions would have 
lanted the explosive and fired the train himself. No 
eature, however, of the whole affair is so conspicuous as the 
absence of Remnsporr whenever there was anything to be 
done, except his activity when there was anything to be | 
plotted for execution by somebody else. He took no part 
either in the mining of the drain on the route to be taken 
by the procession, or in the attempt to ignite the dyna- 
mite on the following day. The explosion at Elberfeld 
again was effected by Bacumann alone, that at Riidesheim 
by Rupscn alone. On the other hand, the perpetrators 
of these crimes agree in asserting that Rernsporr was their 
instigator. He it was who told Rupscn, according to the 


latter, through Kiicuter, that he had “ chosen him” to 
blow up the Emperor, the Crown Prince, and their suite, 
at the unveiling of the Niederwald monument. Bacumann 
itively asserts that he received the dynamite from 
E1nsporF for the Elberfeld attempt, and was incited by 
him to commit it. These, of course, are the self-exculpatory 
statements of men on trial for their lives, and must be 
accepted with a certain amount of reserve; but they are 
to a considerable if not to the full extent borne out by 
Reinsporr’s own admissions, and, that being so, they go far to 
destroy the effect of his posings in court. It was all very well 
for him to “draw himself up to his full height,” as the 
report says he did, and decline to plead either Guilty or 
Not Guilty ; but the moral stature of a man who finds his 
tools in boys like Rurscn or weaklings like Kicuer is not 
heroic, atu attitudinizing can make it so. 


It is, indeed, the essentially unheroic character of the 
average dynamitard, whether English or foreign, which is 
so rapidly tending to allay the apprehensions at first | 
aroused by his appearance, with his truly terrible armament, 
on the stage of politics. Or, rather, it is partly his glaring 
deficiency in the personal qualities necessary to the poli- 
tical assassin, and partly the discovery that such qualities 
have not been rendered any less indispensable. by the intro- 
duction of these new methods of destruction. “He who 
“cares not for his own life is master of miae,” is an old 
saying ; but the really serious anxiety suggested by the 
application of modern explosives to purposes of political 
crime was lest they should make the coward as formidable 
as the brave man. A whole series of experiences, however, 
appears to justify us in regarding this anxiety as, if not alto- 
gether baseless, at any rate greatly exaggerated. So far 
everything has gone to show that dynamite is for practical 
P not much more self-acting than the dagger or the 

istol. In the only instance in which the bomb really did its 
intended work—that of the murder of the Czar ALEXANDER— 
it was wielded by a fanaticism as devoted as ever nerved 
an assassin’s arm. In no other case has the explosive been 
aimed with effect at an individual life; and even for the 
mere minor purpose of destroying property it has again and 
again been disarmed of half its power by the extreme solici- 
tude which those who use it have always felt for the in- 
tegrity of their skins. In this very case there can be 
little doubt that, had the dynamite been packed into the 
interior of the hole in the pier, and the two entrances of 
the conduit then blocked up, the explosion would have done 
tenfold more than it did. But in order to effect 
this it would have been necessary to remove the grating ; 
and to remove the grating would have been an afiair of time, 
and to take time over the preparations for the explosion 
would have been to add considerably to the risk of obser- 
vation. They deliberately selected the less efficient way of 
doing their work because it was the safer, and because it 
would be absurd to run any risk not absolutely necessitated 
by the work of satisfying the miserable dupes on whose 
subscriptions they depend. Their failure, in short, only 


supplies a fresh proof that dynamite, like other agents of 


destruction, demands some skill and some self-exposure on 
the part of those who would employ it with effect, and that, 
as lorg as it remains in the clumsy and cowardly hands 
which at present wield it against us, we need not greatly 
fear. The progress of science may one day possibly put the 
poltroon and the bungler on the same leve! with the daring 
and dexterous villain, but that good time for dynamitards 
has fortunately not yet come. 


THE PETERHOUSE SEXCENTENARY. 


J ie pleasant hospitalities which have long since at several 
Cambridge colleges taken the place of the old Christmas 
plays, will on Monday next be preceded by a gathering of a more 
unusual description. Jubiiees—of the kind unaccompanied by 
Indulgences—have rather alarwingly multiplied of late, and not 
least so in the academical world. Dut the sternest repressor of 
periodical sentiment must allow that a place of learning and 
education which has done useful and honourable work for a term 
of six hundred years is justitied in appointing a holiday for fit 
gratulation and thankful retrospect. And, in celebrating with 
their guests the six-hundredth anniversary of the foundation of 
Peterhouse, the present Master and Fellows of the College will 
have firm ground under their feet. In the first place they are not 
about to commemorate a shadow or a fiction, but a well-attested 
historical event, marhing with perfect precision the beginning of 
the collegiate system under which the University of Cambridge 
has since in the main grown and flourished. In the second place, 
though the slighter resources 0’ Peterhouse have not enabled it 
in all things to keep pace with the great foundations which are, so 
to speak, assessed bizhest on the confederate roll, it has usually 
more than held its place; it hag never either desired or deserved 
to be annexed or absoibed ; and its contidence in its destiny has 
—_ justified by a history upon which it may look back with 
ride. 

r We are glad that, true to the genius of their University, the 
authorities of the Colleze have sent forth no flourish of trumpets 
to the world, in order to claim a universal interest for their family 
history, or to vaunt the foresizht of their founder. In truth, the 
College records have not much to say about Hugh de Balsham, 
Bishop of Ely, though that little is all in his honour. Nothiog 
would probably be easier than to compose a biography of Bishop 
Hugh which should depict bim as the representative of a principle 
that was, in course of time, to come to be populur enough at 
Cambridge, as well as elsewhere—namely, the principle of oppo- 
sition to the monks, About the time of his episcopate Cambridge 
was full of the new Orders of Friars; and one of the devices 
threatening to undo his election to the see itself had been the 
nomination in his place of Adam de Marisco, the Franciscan Doctor 
Zilustris, But there is no pr:of or probability that the former sub- 
prior at Ely, whom his Beuedictiue brethren had chosen bishop, for 
the sufficient reason that he was fitted for the office, and of blame- 
less character, entertained any prejudice against the Franciscans; 
nor did he in the great struggle of their pupil, Simon de 
Montfort, against Henry III. stand on the side of arbitrary 
authority. Several details known concerning Hugh de Balsham 
point to his having been a good man of business, who devoted 
himself to the interests of his see, and upheld them couragevusly 
against all encroachments, whether proceeding from royalty or 
from Knights Templars; while he had an open hand where the 
cause of religion and education was concerned. He made the 
most, instead of the least, of his official connexion with’ the 
University within his jurisdiction; and the University acknow- 
ledged this after his death by undertaking annually to commemo- 
rate the benefits which he nad bestowed upon her. 

It was probably in a spirit of discreet liberality, and not (as 
might plausibly be pretended) from a feeling of antagonism to the 
monks who already had enough endowments of their own, that 
about two years before his death, on March 31st, 1284, Bishop 
Hugh de Balsham eeparately assigned to the scholars of the Bishop 
of Ely in the hospital of St. John at Cambridge two hostels 
adjoining the churchyard of St. Peter without Trumpington Gate, 
together with that church itself. Among the modest revenues of 
the church there passed to the pew foundations the tithes of cer- 
tain mills, well known to any one who has taken a walk from the 
backs of the colleges to Grantchester. The endowment of these 
hostels, which was accompanied by the assignation of Triplow 
Church for the same purpose, and which was confirmed by a 
Royal charter, dated May 25th of the same year, constitutes 
the actual foundation of Peterhouse. Strictly speaking, there- 
fore, the sexcentenary of th> foundation of the College should 
have been commemorated earlier in the year; and the under- 

uates did, we believe, piously celebrate it at the end of 

t May term after a fashion according with the tastes of the 
nineteenth rather than with the customs of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. But the Society deferred its festival to a sedater time of 
year, possibly in part moved by the loss which it had in the course 
of the spring experienced by the death of one of its most learned 
and devoted members, the late Mr. E. R. Horton, one of whose 
last labours of love was the revision of a friend’s biographical 
sketch of the founder of Peterhouse. We are glad, by the way, 
that the old name of the College should again have come into 
honour; it used to be eschewed in the days of the late Dr. 
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Cookson, a sound Conservative and a true friend of his College, 
but not a man much affected by historical sentiment. From one 
of the statutes afterwards given to the College by Bishop Simon 
Montague, it appears that the founder desired name of the 
college to be the [House of St. Peter, or the Hall of the Scholars 
of the Bishop of Ely. Tugh de Balsham, as already observed, 
died shortly after the foundation of Peterhouse ; but he lived long 
enough to bestow many benefactions upon his College, and to 
impress upon it the character which he intended it to bear. 
Tnasmuch as when originally (1280) introducing his scholars into 


the hospital of St. John, Bishop Hugh had ordained that they should ; 


live according to the rule of the scholars of Merton at Oxford, it is 
clear that this was the model which he from the first had in view; 
and it was faithfully followed in the College statutes of (about) 
the year 1338. But, whatever may have been the case with 
Walter de Merton, there is no reason, as Mr. Mullinger has well 
shown, for supposing that the foundation of Peterhouse was 
designed in any spirit of hostility to the monastic orders. The 
college was to be non-monastic, certainly ; if either the Master 
or one of the Fellows to enter was, after 
r’s grace, to resign his connexion with the lege, “inasmuc 

ay revenues of the foundation are —- for those onl 
who are actual students and desirous of making progress.” It 
would be absurd to seek in these words any trace of irony against 
the monks. It is clear, on the other hand, that in adhering to the 
design of his predecessor, the founder of Peterhouse, and in fol- 
lowing the example which he had followed, Bishop Simon pre- 
scribed a very delinite rule of life to the College of which he was 
Visitor. And it is because the most ancient College of the Uni- 
versity has during six centuries been anything but an idle member 
of the academical community that in holding its present festival 
it may claim to be marking something more than the progress of 
time. 

The number of the Fellows of Peterhouse has never exceeded 
that fixed by its original statutes, and recent reforms have reduced 
it from fourteen to eleven. Nor have its undergraduates ever been 
numerous enough to constitute a considerable element in the whole 
body of students. Mr. Christopher Wordsworth, as learned an 
antiquarian as the College has ever boasted among its Fellows, has 
in one of his delightful books shown that the College numbers were 
pretty much the same in 1573, 1672, and 1796; and within more 
recent memory, it is only within the last few years that they have 
largely increased. Peterhouse has,in consequence, rarely as a College 
pa a prominent part in the history of those movements which 

ave for good or for evil powerfully affected the character of the 
University at large. We cannot discover that the College has asa 
rule exhibited any distinct social features of its own; it has at all 
events never pretended to any primness and it has 
generally borne its share in the sports of the University, anda few 
now sother ancient oars are still extant dating from the year when 
the Peterhouse boat was the head of the river. But in graver matters 
it would be idle to go too far back in an attempt to trace the 
changes of college tone and feeling. Who could argue as to the 
opinions rife at Peterhouse in the Lancaster days from the fact 
that the Ultramontane Cardinal Beaufort was among its scholars, 
more especially as, in accordance with the fashion of his times, his 
student life was also partly passed at Oxford and abroad ? 
In the evil times towards the close of Henry VIII.'s reign Peter- 
house suffered from the decay in which most of the colleges were 
lavguishing ; Mr. Mullinger, in the new volume of bis invaluable 
work, states that in 1546, when the wolves at Court were looking 
out for spoils which happily were not to descend into their 
maws, the College income of Peterhouse was found by the 
Commissioners to be 138/., its expenditure being 50/. in excess, 
And in 1549, at the time of the new Statutes of Edward VL, 
Peterhouse was one of the colleges which, doubtless by reason of 
its impoverished condition, gave Bishop Ridley and his fellow- 
Visitors most trouble. Under Queen Mary the married Master of 
the college was superseded by Dr. Perne, who held the Mastership 
from 1553 till his Jeath in 1589, through favourable and unfavour- 
able times, and through good report and evil report, contriving, as 
the University wits of the day said, pernare through all. Dr. 
Perne is remembered as a benefactor not be i his college, but 
by the Maer and, if he trimmed his sails to every wind that 

ew, he, after all, only did what was done by greater men—by the 
mighty Cecil, the Chancellor of the University, himself—in even 
more conspicuous fashion. He was not wanting in courage when 
the evil system of commendations menaced the independence of the 
colleges; and he was a true friend of learning, and an opponent, 
though not a very heroic one, of the Puritan spirit which gradu- 
ally came to predominate at Cambridge. According to Mr. 
Mullinger, King’s and Peterhouse were in the days of Cartwright 
perhaps the only marked exceptions to the growth of Calvinism in 
the colleges of the University. Again, it is useless to speculate 
whether, had Whitgift’s connexion with Peterhouse extended 
deyond his tenure of a fellowship, a more distinct spirit of repression 
might have found a home in the College; for Whitgift, whom in 
his earlier days Perne had generously protected, changed his own 
views decisively. As it chanced, Peterhouse had in the Queen’s 
later and her successor's earlier years to obey a Puritanical Master 
in Robert Soame; but his rule was in 1609 exchanged for the 
more liberal and learned one of Richardson. Among the contri- 
butors to the Authorized Version the college was represented hy 
Byng, as it had been by Perne among the editors of the “ Bishops‘ 
Bible,” and by Edmunds among the authors of the Jnstitutien of 
« Christian Man, 


But it was in the reign of Charles I. that Peterhouse played a 
really prominent part in the history of the University, which was, 
of course, largely the history of its religious parties. Dr. Leonard 
Mawe, who had been Master from 1617 to 1625, and who accom- 
panied Charles, Prince of Wales, as chaplain on his visit to Spain, 
moved to Trinity Lodge in the year of the King’s accession ; and, 
after Dr. Matthew Wren had held the Mastership from 1625 to 
1634, it was bestowed upon John Cosin. There is no more 
effective passage in Mr. Gardiner’s History than that in which he 
describes the position of Cosin in the Church of England, and then 
shows how his views offered a refuge to many who might other- 
wise have fled from Puritanism into the arms of Rome, At 
Cambridge the spirit with which he sympathized found its ex- 
pression in a love of highly ornate church architecture, and in a 
retined religious enthusiasm which left its mark upon the life and 
literature of the age. Peterhouse Chapel was splendidly redeco- 
rated about this time, and it was here beneath the golden angels 
of the roof that Richard Crashaw breathed the passionate longings 
of his soul. ‘The Parliamentary soldiery sacked the chapel in 
1643, and in the following year the Master and all but one of the 
Fellows of the College, including Crashaw, Joseph Beaumont, 
afterwards Master, and Isaac Barrow, afterwards Bishop of St. 
Asaph, were with many masters and fellows of other colleges ejected 
by the Earl of Manchester. Not less than four of the Peterhouse 
exiles, including Crashaw, became converts to Rome, as if to 
justify Puritan prejudice, but believing that they had fixed 

perennis 
Fundamenta Domus Petrensi in rupe. 


Cosin’s mastership was at the same time given to Lazarus 
Seaman, whose Diary is said to be still extant, and who 
oem to have been unable to conciliate the good will of critical 
orthodoxy. 

With the Restoration the fortunes of the College became 
peaceful once more; Dr. Joseph Beaumont, who held the Master- 
ship from 1663, was equally loyal to the Governments of Charles 
11. and James II., and to that established by the Revolution of 
1688. His portrait remains in the Master's Lodge, and his monu- 
ment is to be seen in the ante-chapel; in the chapel itself only 
the noble east window recalls something of the grandeur of its 
past. Dr. Beaumont’s successor is found loyally rallying to the 
cause of the Protestant throne in the days of the recognition of 
the Pretender by Louis XIV. But in later days, the College has, 
as a rule, refrained from identifying itself with any political or 
ecclesiastical party, though it has numbered among its alumni a 
Prime Minister who made more stir in the world than he wished 
(but Junius’s Duke of Grafton was “ better than his fame”), and a 
Chief Justice of pronounced political convictions (the first Lord 
Ellenborough). 

Peterhouse has in our own days grown so famous as the 
academical nurse of eminent mathematicians and physicists that 
her earlier association with studies of other kinds may run some 
risk of being overlooked. Yet even of recent years the Coll 
has cherished classical scholarship, and it was remarked by t 
late Mr. Shilleto when, in his declining days, he was as an 
“eminent man” elected to a Peterhouse fellowship, that he felt 
himself among a family party of pupils. The senior of these was 
at the time Counsel to the University, the junior is now one of the 
heads of an important Government office. But the College has 
also encouraged studies which until recently were at Cambridge 
classed as polite parerga, rather than included in the real business 
of University life. So liberal a range of interests was suited to a 
College which from a very early date cherished its library, usually 
a place little haunted by “regular” students. The catalogue of 
the year 1418 is still one of the curiosities of the College; the 
library owed much to the learning and liberality of Dr. Perne; 
and the first member of the University ever chosen University 
librarian was a Peterhouse man, Among such studies that of 
history may be specially noted. Mr. Mullinger reminds us that 
Dr. Richardson, whose library so much gratitied Casaubon on his 
visit to Cambridge, had at one time taken toa line of reading 
unusual enough in the University in those (or any) days—the 
chroniclers of the mediwval Empire. But a much earlier Master 
of the College, John Warkworth, was himselfa chronicler ; and his 
compilation, rather absurdly known as the Warkworth Chronicle, 
is an interesting contribution by a bitter Lancastrian partisan to 
the history of the earlier years of the reign of Edward 1V. When 
ia after days the Professorship of Modern History (coupled with 
that of another elegant study, Modern Languages) was established 
in the University, it was conferred upon Samuel Harris of Peter- 
house, and after his death it passed to Shallet Turner of the same 
College. For a few months it was in the hands of a Trinity man, 
and was then accepted by the true scholar and faultless poet whom 
Peterhouse could—alas!—no longer claim as her own. When, 
without taking into account the author of Psyche, one thinks of 
Crashaw and Gray, one is apt to think that Peterhouse bas not been 
fortunate with its poets; while of Thomas Heywood, “ the prose 
Shakspeare,” whose hand was however in too many plays to prove 
itself a masterhand in all, no trace seems to remain either in the 
College or in the University. As for Gray himself, it seems time for 
the tragi-comedy of his parting from Peterhouse to be forgotten in 
charity to both sides. ther would one indulge a fancy that the 

tul gardens and grove of his old College were not absent from 
is mind when, in the beautiful “ Installation Ode,” he recalled the 
level lawn which he had trodden— 4 


Where willowy Camus lingers with delight. 


. whose biography so little is known, but whom mathematicians 
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The last Peterhouse man who has filled the Chair of Modern 
History was the late Professor Smyth, whose lectures are still 
held in respect, and are said to have been very popular, till the 
establishment of the Little-go carried off the majority of his 
hearers. Thus may be said to have been avenged the memory of 
John Jebb, of Peterhouse, the examining reformer of a previous gene- 
ration, who was born out of his time and that of the comprehensive 
examination systems of these latter days. Professor Smyth was 
pleasantly remembered in his College till within recent memory, 
and his portrait in the blue and butf, of which he was a staunch 
upholder, hangs in the Hall. Another portrait there, excellent 
as a picture, is that of Dr. Barnes, Master of the College for just 
half a century (1788 to 1838), and Professor of Casuistry in the 
University, the latter, according to one of the many legends which 
cling to his name, by means of his vote as Master of Peterhouse 
and his double vote as Vice-Chancellor. Dr. Barnes was not by 
nature marked out for a mitre: but Peterhouse can claim not a 
few prelates, whether of Ely—the bishops of which have always 
been visitors of the College—or of other sees. Bryan Walton, 
Bishop of Chester, celebrated as an Orientalist, was an under- 
graduate here; and Edmund Law, Bishop of Carlisle, was one 
among several members of a family long and honourably con- 
with the College. At the present day the ancient see of 
Mercia is, we believe, held by a Peterhouse man. 
The list of members of the College eminent in mathematical and 
physical science may be said to begin with Henry Cavendish, of 


and experimentalists agree in honouring. But, though the list may 
be begun with ease, there are more reasons than one which make 
it no easy matter to complete it. In the list of actual Fellows of 
the College one great scientific name is conspicuous; and the 
combination of “Thomson and Tait” will be remembered by 
generations which may or may not be careless as to the fact that 
both were Peterhouse men. Again, though the generations of 
Cambridge mathematicians are growing grey which owed their 
tuition, and often much more than their tuition, to Hopkins, his 
legitimate successor, Dr. Routh, is still at work, and at work in 
the field of original research as well as in that of education. 
Beyond a doubt, a considerable proportion of the distinctions gained 
b idymoy-s men in the Mathematical Tripos has fallen to the | 

of the Northern element introduced into the College by Pro- 
fessor Fuller, of Aberdeen, and others. Nor is there any need to 
be less hopeful of the future, especially as at the present day the 
Professors of Mathematics and those of Physics at the two leading 
Scottish Universities are all Peterhouse men. Yet the College has 
in general drawn both its Fellows and its undergraduates indif- 
ferently from a wide area, at all events since the repeal of the 
obnoxious statute of Warkworth,which assigned half the fellowships 
of the College to the North and half to the South of England. 

If manners make men, men make manners; and it is no doubt 
the worthies of a college who are the chief factors of its history. | 
Yet, at least in the days of the past, there have been few colleges, 
however small, without something that may fairly be called a— 
character of their own. A certain pride in their college, not 
perhaps wholly accounted for by its antiquity, has generally been | 
a note of Peterhouse men. And it is gratifying that the sex- 
centenary festival will be presided over by the present Master, | 
who has identified his own career with the promoiion of the 
honour and welfare of Peterhouse, and to whom it is mainl 
owing that in its outward aspect the College has recovered muc 
of the dignity, and added much to the decorative beauty, of | 
its past. Mr, Wordsworth tells us that in the year 1762 
“the Fellows of Peterhouse, in the absence of the Master 
(Bishop Law), voted to face the court with stone, the windows 
were made square, and everything smoothed clean away.” About 
the same time was erected the “lofty elegant building” on 
the north side which has disgraced the proximity of Little St. | 
Mary’s to the present day, The hall, however, possibly standing | 
on part of the ground attached to the two hostels “without | 
Trampington Gate,” out of which the College grew, and the 
adjacent buildings have been lately restored with admirable skill | 
and effect, and the hall and combination-room have been decorated 
without extravagance, and with a pleasing union of taste and 
piety. Among all the worthies of the College who look down into | 
the hall from its windows of stained glass, none of course can | 
there be the — of the Founder himself, whose image occupies | 


the —* the magnificent window at the head of the High | 
as long as Balsham’s stone 
Shall stand on ground, 


the principle of his foundation continues to be held in honour, | 
neither will University Commissions impair its usefulness, nor 
time tarnish its honourable name. Of illustrious men, we know, 
all the world is the sepulchre, but even a small college where 
education and learning are really cherished may be the seminary. 


GNOMES. 


We. are not going to write (though we should much like to do | 
80) about the persons or things who are generally mentioned | 
in connexion with or in opposition to sylphs, Undines, and sala- 

ers. We never saw a gnome of that kind except once, and | 
he turned out to be merely an estimable but peculiar member of | 
the human race. There is, however, another kind of gnome, and | 


we have been ing about a large collection of it with us for 
several months, taking some shame that we have not commended 
it to the public earlier. It is an octavo book of good height and 
breadth, but not very thick; we rather wish that, as it is eminently 
suited for pocketing in other respects, it had been of a stumpier 
and more compact format. The title of it reads “TNQMAI: 
sive Thesaurus Sententiarum et Apophthegmatum ex Scripto- 
ribus Grecis precipue Poetis, Collegit, disposuit et edidit G. H. 
Opsimathes.” It was published at Leipsic in the summer of 
this year by T. O. Weigel, and it is to be sold in London at the 
shop of Messrs. Williams & Norgate. We own that we have a 
certain admiration and also a certain envy for Herr Opsimathes 
—from facts that have come to our knowledge, it is well to 
add that this is a joke, and that when we call him Herr 
Opsimathes it is not use we do not know what Opsimathes 
means, He may have acquired his learning late, but he has 
we pte got a great deal of pleasure out of it himself, 
and has, if his fellow-creatures have the sense to profit by it, 
done these fellow-creatures a very good turn. It is not easy to 
imagine a pleasanter employment than to be turned loose into a 
library of the Greek classics, and to be bid make a commonplace 
book of this kind without hurry, without the slightest reference to 
unliterary considerations, and especially without troubling oneself 
in the least with the question whether the book will or will 
not sell. In such a book there would, a hundred years ago or 
more, have been nothing remarkable, though we do not imme- 
diately remember any quite so extensive as this. Nowadays, the 
mere appearance of the book is something of a prodigy even to 
persons very familiar with books. It is said, with what truth it 
would not become us to give our opinion, that the British public 
does not read Greek; and that is perhaps a drawback to the 
extensive circulation at railway bookstalls and circulating-library 
counters of a work which is entirely written in that language, 
except that its brief preface and its briefer chapter or section- 
headings are in Latin. This is a pity, for it is exactly that section 
of the British public which does not read Greek to which this 
book would do most good, a complication from which we fear 
there is no exit. If one German Opsimathes has devoted his 
leisure and his mature life to writing or rather compiling the book, 
shall there not be found one or two English Opsimatheis who 
will devote what they possess of these blessings to read it? We 
don’t know; we are not sanguine of disposition. 

To count G. H's. extracts would be a slavish task, and we have 
not counted them. Most of them, however, are really yraua, 
short sentences of verse or prose, chiefly verse of not more than 
a couple of lines in length, dealing with criticism of life. As 
there are about three hundred and fifty pages, and from thirty to 
forty lines in a page, there must be, we should say, five or six 
thousand separate gnomes. As one turns over the and the 
eye falls on passage after passage, some familiar and almost trivial, 
some possessing an almost startling mixture of oldness and new- 
ness, after twenty or thirty years’ lapse of acquaintanceship, some 
actually new, it is difficult not to recognize (of course not to dis- 
cover), and to a certain extent to marvel at,the extraordinary adapt- 
ability to gnomic use of the two languages which are now going out 


| of cultivation (like the farms of Great Britain), and ba gay! of 
? 


Greek. Latin, especially Latin of the decadence, is g but it is 
not so good as Greek, and the best of modern tongues for the 
urpose is miles behind Latin. In the very best French pensées— 
‘or instance, in Pascal, in La Rochefoucauld, in Joubert—you 
may find thought not wuch inferior expressed in language hardly 
less happy in everything save mere form; but in this last reserva- 
tion is just the rub, The form is hopelessly behind, unless one 
goes to the very greatest men, unless one falls back on the Triarit 
of English and French literature to encounter the mere Velites, 
the casual dramatists and epigrammatists, and orators of Rome 
and Greece. Shakspeare, or Sir Thomas Browne, Moliére, or 
in his graver moods Rabelais, will do what we want of course; 
but that is not the question. Three of these are gods (speak- 
ing unprofanely and in the literary sense), and the fourth, or 
rather the second, a giant. On the other hand, to take the 
first example that occurs to the memory in Latin, here is 
Apuleius, a not extraordinary, though very agreeable, man of 
letters, with a strong turn for adapting, and you open. his prose 
and you come upon four words—“ magne Veneris inevitabiles 
oculos”"—four words which are a whole romance in sound and 
in sense by themselves, You turn to his solitary piece of verse and 
you find the line “ Amare liceat si potiri non licet.” Go now, and 
put this into English, good friend, and see what you lose in sound, 
if not in sense. But this last is, it may be said, a translation from 
the Greek, and our yraat are waiting to supply us with indefinite 
instances of the same kind in the greater language, For reasons 
above delicately indicated, it may not be desirable to cumber the 
page with Greek. But hardly any one who knows Greek will dis- 
pute, and those who do not must accept the assertion, that not only 


an the great tragedians or poets, but in the merest chance-comer, 
| such things abound, are in fact the rule. Now what the secret of 


the superior merit of the ancient languages in this particular 
may be is a subject which has been little treated in all the myriads 
of books that have been written about them. Mere breadth of 
vowel-sound will not explain it, for there are modern languages at 
least as rich in that respect. Part of it, no doubt, is due to the 
perfection and complication of accidence and syntax which gives a 
treer place-order of words, and does away with the hideous multi- 
tude of auxiliary verbs and other expletives that cumber modern 
tongues. But it may be suspected that more still is due to quantity, 
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which permits not merely verse, but prose, to attain a rhythm 
almost impossible (except, as above stated, to those to whom all 
things are possible) in languages where there is never, or very 
rarely, more than a single accent in each word and a rabble of 
slurred syllables round it. 

After all, however, is the gnomic superiority of the classics 
merely a matter of form? Perhaps it is not. We own that, if 
there are not a few truisms in our friend Herr Opsimathes's collec- 
tion, and a few disputable positions here and there, they seem to 
us, in thought as well as in style, much better reading than, let us 
say, most leading articles, including, let it be acknowledged with the 
utmost frankness, our own. What became of all or most of the non- 
sense which the Greeks and Romans must have talked and written 
on practical subjects unless the theory of pro is all moon- 
shine? Why were they “so deuced sensible”? Did the much- 
maligned monks of the middle ages look out and destroy all litera- 
ture that was not of a superior quality in point of good sense, or 
how was it? Of course “ all the works of Thucydides,” by which 
much-quoted phrase we have often charitably thought that Mr. 
Cobden meant the classics generally, and got mixed in his expres- 
sion, have defects. Some Greek poets were not such good poets 
as they might have been ; Greek opinions on the rudiments 
of faith and religion were defective; Greek science deplorably 
imperfect ; and Greek notions ona few—a very few—points of prac- 
tical morality quite shocking. But on politics, on ethics (bar 
those few points), on the science of human life generally, how did 
they manage to so intelligent? For instance, though it was 
the Times which equalled all the works of Thucydides, there is no 
doubt as much virtue in a copy of any other great daily newspaper. 
We take upa copy of such a newspaper, and we find on one page 
of it an argument that five million voters (a number which, before 
the Franchise Bill was passed, was held out as.a maximum figure for 
two or three generations at least) will never do well for England, 
because France has nine millions, and the United States eight 
millions, and so forth. On another we find the adoption of the 
new and preposterous plan of twenty-four o'clock recommended, 
if a little shyly, because it would get rid of a.m. and p.m, The 
authors of these tive arguments were, no doubt, intelligent 
persons, but somehow or other we cannot imagine an intelligent 
Athenian using either. The inquiry, Why do you want more 
votes ? and the answer, 


Sci yap Sorep ev OnBas Exe, 


smallest perenne. Yet those who either do not fear or are pre- 
to face the horrors of sea-sickness, will be well repaid by a 

y or two spent among the relics of long-vanished wealth and 
greatness, Steamers run from Stockholm to Wisby three or four 
days a week in the summer months. There are two routes taken, 
one by the Saltsjé, which is the name given to the land-locked 
Baltic near Stockholm, to the east; the other, to the west, by the 
Malar Lake. The scenery for the earlier part of the way is 
extremely striking by either route, but those who have not 
already traversed it in the Gotha Canal boat will give the Malar 
Lake the preference. At Sidertelje, one of the loveliest spots on 
the lake, we pass into the Baltic by a lock of only two feet in 
height, which is all the difference in level between this great 
body of fresh water and the sea, with which it is connected at 
this point as well as at Stockholm. 

The town of Wisby is of great but unknown ontiasty. Its 
commercial importance dates from about two centuries before the 
foundation of the Hanseatic League, when it became a chief 
emporium of the Eastern traffic, which had to a large extent been 
diverted from Constantinople owing to the conquests of the 
Seljukian Sultans. The line of traffic accordingly took a northerly 
direction ; Novgorod the Great became its chief centre on the 
mainland, whence it passed to the west through Wisby, whose 
insular security marked it out for preference in those troubled 
times. Wisby ne | became one of the chief of the 
Hanseatic factories, and rapidly increased its riches till the in- 
habitants in the fourteenth century were said to feed their swine 
out of golden troughs. Unfortunately the pride of the Gotlanders 
and the greed of their neighbours led to a league of the Swedes 
and Danes against it. After a valiant defence the Gotlanders 
were defeated in 1361 with great slaughter by Waldemar II. 
of Denmark, about a mile from the ramparts of Wisby, where 
a granite cross, ten feet high, erected soon afterwards to the 
memory of the fallen, still remains to mark the fatal spot. 
The town was taken, and enormous plunder carried off by the 
invaders, the chief of whose treasure-ships, however, was lost 
in a gale. Wisby might well have recovered from even such 
a blow as this, but Genoa and Venice were by this time almost 
monopolizing the trade of the East, and later on the discovery 
of the Cape route made the restoration of its commercial import- 
ance impossible. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries it was 
chiefly famous as a resort of pirates and political refugees, till it 
was ceded by the Danes to Sweden in the reign of Gustavus 


would no doubt have brought a laugh from Aristophanes’s hearers ; 
but they would have laughed at it exactly because it was absurd | 
in rélation to the subject. As for putting a proposition about | 
a Bradshaw, and a.m. and p.m., and clock-faces, and the ob- | 
servatory at Greenwich into iambics, that will make a very | 
excellent subject for a prize poem somewhere, and it would | 
be immoral to tempt the competitors to crib by giving them 
an example of treatment, But the mere statement of the argu- 
ment that the substitution of such cumbrous forms as seven- | 


Adolphus ; since which time the town has remained unmolested 
by foreign attack, but obscure and little noticed till the present 
day, when it is chiefly known as a summer resort of Stockholmers. 

Owing partly to the fact that there has been no revival of great- 
ness to Wisby since its first decline, the traveller is better able to 
realize the medieval pr of the place than in almost any other 
European town of equal celebrity. To the most uneducated eye it 
preseuts a striking and unique appearance. It is built on a slope 
to the sea from a long limestone ridge, 130 feet high, and is 


teen o'clock and twenty-one o'clock for five P.m. and nine | encircled on the land side by a rampart of great height, which 


P.M. would effect any simplification in a country which is 
thoroughly used to the one form, and where the other is a 


encloses to the north the ancient harbour, now filled up, and to 
the south runs down to the shore by the old fortress of Wisborg, 


complete stranger to its habits and literature, would be sutliciently | of which hardly a vestige now remains. The total length of this 


clear if merely stated in a language which has, as Rivarol rather 
rashly claimed for French, a probité attachée a son génie. Or, 

in, take Mr. Thorold Rogers and his demonstration in the 
same number of the same paper that it may soon be necessary to 
fix judicial rents in England. This demonstration appears to 
be reducible to the principle that the thievery of rents is quite 
different from uny other thievery—a principle capable of being 


| rampart isa mile and a half, and at regular intervals it is flanked 
by no less than thirty-eight towers of detence, which are all standing 
more or less entire, besides which on the south-east side there are 
several barbicans on the wall itself. , 
But the chief interest of Wisby lies in its churches. Of these 
there were originally at least eighteen, besides convent chapels. 
All of them are now in ruins except the Cathedral of St. Mary, 


omically stated with very beneficial effect, though not to Mr. | which has been added to at various periods, Of eleven churches 
orold Rogers’s side. In our woolly English tongue these things unhappily hardly any remains are left; but the remaining seven—as 


apparently escape notice. 


well as St. Soren just outside the walls—present such a study of 


e have wandered, however, far from Opsimathes and his placid | Gothic architecture of the purest age as it would be hard, if not im- 
book—a book such, let it be repeated, as men half amused and half | possible, to equal anywhere else in the world within so small a com- 


edified themselves with compiling in days when railways were not | 


What makes them so singularly interesting is that, while all 


and nobody dreamt that anybody had a right to anybody else's | the remains belong to a period of little more than two centuries— 


Property, and men liked their literature little and good, but their 


the twelfth to the fourteenth—embracing the best period of Gothic, 


quot good and a very great deal of it. After all the Greeks had | they present every diversity of design and character that can well 


| 


Cleon, if we have Mr. Thorold Rogers, and the somewhat Athenians | be conceived. This characteristic of Wisby churches, as well as 


behaved in matters of foreign policy remarkably like Mr. Glad- | 


stone’s Parliament and Ministry in spite of allthe gnome. But then | fact t 


they had the gnome as well as Cleon, and the people who bungled 
the matters about Amphipolis and Olynthus. When the Opsi- 


their ag number and close proximity, is no doubt caused by the 

at they owe their origin to the generous rivalry of the 
_ different nations which had their marts at Wisby, and of the 
| religious orders and great merchant princes of the town. Thus in 


mathes of the fortieth century comes to overhaul Englishliterature _ the Franciscan St. Catherine, one of the most perfect, we have a 


for his pu 
than any 
things that Greece has not to show at all ; but he will be sorely 
puzzled to get together five or six thousand sentences about the 
affairs and conduct of life thought out with the matter and stated 
with the style of the collection before us. 


WISBY. 
as is perhaps no place in Europe of equal interest which 
is so little known to tourists as the town of Wisby in the 
island of Gotland. This is doubtless owing to the circumstance that 
it cannot be taken on the route to any other place of popular resort, 


, he will find poetry not less good, perhaps better, lofty pointed roof, with light octagonal pillars in the nave, the 
t Greece has to show, and many excellent literary | choir terminating in a round apse; St. Nicholas, the largest of all, 


has a square termination, and is similar in design to many of our 
great English churches of the period ; St. Clement's is in the form 
of a Greek cross; St. Drotten and St. Lars (Lawrence) have 
remarkable fortress-like towers, divided only by the width of a 
barrow street, but differ much in internal details. The H 

Ands Kyrkan (Church of the Holy Ghost) is the oldest and most 
singular of all. The nave is an octagon, rising to nearly 100ft., 
divided in the middle by a vault, which forms the floor of an 
upper church. In the centre of this vault is an octagonal opening, 
supported on four pillars, while four other pillars support the vault 
of the upper church ; the apsidal choir serves for both churches. 
The intention of the double nave, as well as of this singular 
opening, has afforded matter for much conjecture, but no satis- 
factory explanation has ever been given. For its general design, 
though ou a much smaller scale, the traveller will at once recall 


and that to pay it a visit involves a sea passage of twelve hours in 
steamers which, though well fitted for nger accommodation, 
are light in draught, and given to rolling uncomfortably on the 


the familiar St, Gereon at Cologne. 
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When such interest attaches to its ruins, it is easy to conceive 
the magnificent appearance that Wisby must have presented in 
the days of its glory. The contrast is above all most striki 
between the still existing beauty and variety of type of the Gotlan 
churches (for many others of almost equal interest are scattered 
over the island) and the depreseing architectural poverty and 
meanness of nearly all those of the Swedish mainland. 


THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS AND PRIMARY EDUCATION 
IN FRANCE. 


HE Archbishop of Canterbury quoted in a speech the other 

day sume words of Mr. Mundella’s, expressing his cordial 
acknowledgment of the services of the clergy in promoting, and 
having been the first to promote, the cause of popular education 
in England. That this is the fact there can be no sort of doubt, 
though zealous propagandists of the modern School Board system 
are not generally very ready to admit it. And it is equally true 
that the education provided by voluntary religious agencies—at a 
time when Parliament and the country generally were by no 
means alive to the national importance of such a work—was and, 
e0 far as it is suffered to continue, still is far less costly than that 
provided by School Board rating. The introduction of a Board 
School into any given parish, whatever else it may mean, means 
always a largely 1 dd don the taxpayers, who are also 
of course saddled with a double expenditure it they desire still to 
support a voluntary school. Our present purpose however is, not 
to discuss the education question in England, but to call attention 
to the striking parallel presented in its main features by the course 
of educational effort and legislation in France. There also it was 
the Church, and not the State, which first took the matter in 
hand, and there too the liberal and Da party of the day, those 
who especially styled themselves the friends of the people, were 
forward to deride and denounce their efforts as a mischievous 
craze. A French essayist of the last century bitterly assailed 
the Christian Brothers—of whom more will be said presently 
—for doing their best “to destroy everything” by spreading 
elementary education’ among the working classes, and declared 
that the good of society demanded that they should not, as a 
rule, be taught to read and write. Voltaire expressed his hearty 
concurrence in his friend’s “sound views,” and added, “I am 
thankful that you propose forbidding working men to study. 
As an employer I want labourers, not clerks, and should like to 
make some of these Christian Brothers drive or draw my ploughs.” 
There was no zeal for “ secular education” then among the class 
of politicians who at a later date used it as their watchword 
against the religious system already in full work, which they did 
their utmost to suppress; with questionable regard to the real 
interests either of learning or of religion. But the true state of 
the case will be best shown by a brief review of the origin and 
gradual increase of the schools of the Christian Brothers, who 
es the principal instruments in carrying on this work in 

rance. 

Towards the close of the sixteenth century John Baptist de la 
Salle, a canon of Rheims, was led by circumstances to take under 
his charge and protection some free schools for boys which had 
been established by a pious lady in that city. The work grew 
under his hand, and he at length determined to abandon his 
position and prospects in the Church and devote his life exclu- 
sively to the humble task of organizing and spreading elementary 
education, based on Christian principles, throughout the country. 
He resigned his canonry, distributed his wealth to the poor, and 
founded an Institute, under the name of Christian Brothers, who 
were to be all laymen, but were to observe, like the religious 
orders, the rule of poverty and celibacy, and after going through a 
careful training for the office of Schoolmasters, were to devote 
their lives to the work of primary education. In order to guard 
against their aspiring to any higher branch of educational service, 
which would interfere with the special design of the Institute, they 
were strictly forbidden to learn Latin. Before the end of the 
century they had, in spite of strenuous opposition from various 
quarters, made good their position in Paris, where they were first 
invited to open a school in the large parish of St. Sulpice. Soon 
afterwards a central house was opened for the Brothers at Vaugirard, 
and a comprehensive rule and manual for their guidance was 
drawn up. Instruction in their schools was-to be free, and De la 
Salle’s leading object was naturally that it should be religious ; but 
it must not be supposed that secular teaching was forgotten. On 
the contrary, out of six hours and a half of the ordinary school day, 
tive and a half were to be occupied in ordinary secular teaching, the 
first and last half-hour only being reserved for religious teaching 
and worship. It is curious to find that De la Salle was the tirst to 
introduce the method of teaching in classes, now regarded as a matter 
of course, the previous custom being to instruct each boy singly— 
the rest being meanwhile left to their own devices—at of course a 
terrible waste of time and energy. It was not till a century later 
that the same system came into vogue in England. The manual 
compiled by their founder has been again and again republished— 
with occasional modifications of detail required by change of cir- 
cumstances—and is still in use among the Brothers ; it is both com- 
prehensive and minute, and descends into the most practical 
directions about e.g. the furnishing, airing, and lighting of school- 
rooms, the height of desks and benches, and the like. There are 
minute and very sensible directions as to the method of instruction 


in class, the different subjects to be taught, and the way of teach- 
ing them, the punishments to be im in certain cases, and 
other matters, jal stress being laid on training children in 
habits of Christian . Sunday Schools were also 

by De la Salle for lads under twenty of the artisan class, who 
were at work during the week, and these also were largely 
attended. The Institute and its labours spread rapidly during 
his lifetime in Paris and elsewhere throughout France, though 
he met for a time, as not unfrequently happens in such cases, 
with opposition, not to say persecution, prompted by jealousy, 
dislike of novelty, or other too often unworthy motives. In 
1717, being then sixty-five years old, he resigned his office of 
Superior, and two years later died peacefully at the central house 
of the Community at Saint Yon. There were at that time 27 
houses of the Institute, 274 Brothers, and 9,885 scholars under 
instruction in their various schools. Within a few years from the 
founder's death the Institute was formally authorized by Royal 
Letters Patent as a | corporation, and by the Pope 
(Benedict XIII.) as a Religious Community. When the crash 
came in the French Revolution, and all religious orders were sup- 
pressed by the decree of the National Assembly of February 13, 
1790, it numbered 121 branch houses, 800 Brothers, and 36,000 
boys in its schools. 

For a time the Community ceased visibly to exist, but it 
speeedily revived on the restoration of order in France, and in 
1802 a law was passed permitting the Christian Brothers to 
resume their work, When Napoleon became Emperor he took 
up their cause warmly, while authorities both ecclesiastical and 
civil joined in promoting the re-establishment of their schools. 
In 1833 M. Guizot addressed a letter to the Superior, highly 
commending their “ laudable efforts for the public instruction of 
adults among the working classes” and asking their co-operation 
for a further extension of the work, for which purpose he made 
them an annual grant of 8,000 francs. Under Brother Philip, 
who became their Superior in 1838, they took a fresh start in the 
multiplication of night schools, commercial, industrial, and boarding 
schools, and clubs for lads who had left school, besides taking 
charge of the Institute of St. Nicolas for the moral and Christian 
training of the Paris gamins, some 2,000 of whom were placed 
under the care of 120 Brothers in three separate houses, one in 
Paris and two elsewhere. It was in the Paris house that a 
shell burst during the siege of 1871, killing five boys and in- 
juring many more; there were 950 boys at this house a short 
timeago. Between 1842 and the Kevolution of 1848 the Brothers 
also undertook, at the request of the Minister of the Interior, 
the care of many thousands of convicts in different prisons 
with excellent results. The Community moreover under the 
able rule of Brother Philip extended its operations throughous 
the whole of Europe, including England and Ireland, as well as 
over the East and West Indies, America, Cochin China, and parts 
of Africa and Australia, But the crowning triumph of his long 
life of self-devotion was seen in the Franco-Prussian War, when 
his offer of as the whole resources of the Institute at the 
service of the army was accepted by the Government, their 
houses being used as hospitals and the Brothers themselves 
acting as intfirmarians both there and in the Ambulance Service 
on the battle-field. Five hundred of them from Paris alone, 
under the immediate charge of their venerable Superior, then 
in his eightieth year, took part in this latter work, and their 
patience and unflinching heroism on the field, where many of 
them fell, won universal admiration and respect. Even the 
Prussian officers were constrained to sdmautolee that they had 
seen nothing like it before. But during all this time their 
school work went on without interruption. To the horrors of the 
siege of Paris succeeded the still worse horrors of the Commune, 
when they suffered much, in common with all representatives of 
religion, at the hands of the miscreants who for a time bore rule, and 
their schools were forcibly closed. When the reign of terror was 
over they at once returned to their work, and before his death in 
1874 Brother Philip had the satisfaction of seeing their ranks 
augmented by the enrolment of some fifty new recruits. The 
success of their school work is sufficiently attested by the fact that 
between 1847 and 1877, out of 1,445 scholarships (bourses) offered 
for open competition by the Paris municipality, 1,148 were gained 
by boys taugnt by the Christian Brothers and 297 only by those 
from other schouls ; the judges being appointed by the Prefect of 
the Seine. It may be added that the number of their pupils who 
obtained University certificates between 1869 and 1878 was nearly 
double that of boys from the Government schools, 

In spite however of the excellent resuits of their teaching, as 
proved by the experience of nearly two centuries—or partly 
perhaps in consequence of it—their pupils were last year forbidden 
any lenger to compete for the Paris bourses, while the Government 
have expelled them from their own schools and withdrawn all public 
support, being thereby of course compelled to lay an enormous 
additional burden on the taxpayers. Thus in Paris the charge 
for public instruction, which in 1878—before what is termed the 
“ laicization of schools” had begun—was nine and a half millions 
of francs, had risen in 1882 to twenty-three millions, and the 
increased amount in France generally is even larger in proportion. 
The estimates for “the service of public instruction” which 

the Chambers in 1878 coal to over 53 million francs, 
in 1883 to over 133 millions ; and this, be it remarked, without any 
appreciable increase of population. The Christian Brothers how- 
ever, although ostracized instead of being supported by the State, 
have found means to carry on their labour of charity and to 
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extend it; while in Paris only, before the “laicization” they had 

0,000 pupils, they now have 60,000, a sum of 10,000,000 francs 
feces been contributed by private benevolence to aid them. 
All classes, from the wealthiest to the poorest, were found ready to 
join in this undertaking from their decided preference for a Chris- 
tian to a secular, or as pe considered it atheistic, system of educa- 
tion. This simple record tells its own tale, and—we may add—carries 
its own moral. For the analogy it presents in many respects to the 
educational controversies of the last thirty years among ourselves 
is too obvious to require being dwelt upon. It may however be 
worth while to cite in conclusion the remarkable words of Victor 
Hugo, uttered in the education debate in the French Chambers in 
1850, when he declared his conviction that religious instruction was 
more necessary in our own day than it had ever been before, and 
clenched his argument by observing, “ That which lightens suffer- 
ing, sanctifies labour, makes men good, wise, brave, strong, and 
patient, is to have constantly before them the vision of another 
world, shining through the dark clouds of our present life.” There 
are many of his disciples and admirers who might do well to take 
the lesson to heart. 


BASTIEN LEPAGE. 


B* the death of Jules Bastien Le France has lost a painter 
who was at once the ablest an 
what M. Albert Wolff calls “ the young French school,” and one 
of the most interesting and individual artists of our time. Born 
in 1848 at Damvilliers, in the Department of the Meuse, he left 
his village home at nineteen or thereabouts, to learn the business 
of his art under Cabanel at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Here he 
— many years; the rest of his studying was solitary and 
borious work direct from nature, probably in the gardens and 
potato-fields and vineyards of his native province. His first 
picture, a “Vision of the Shepherds,” gained for him only the 
second Prix de Rome, whereat his fellow-students were indignant. 
In proper Gallic fashion, they relieved their feelings by laying day 


after day before the work a tribute of crowns and wreaths, which 
| such agitation, and instead of increased discontent there is aug- 


the authorities removed also day after day. Thisin itself was a sort 
of success ; and it was justified by the picture, which was powerful 
and novel, and it foreshadowed the singular achievements of after 
years. Later on his two premiers envois, “Au Printemps” and 

Chanson du Printemps,” were noticed but little; but the portrait 
of his grandfather, exhibited in the Salon ten years ago, placed 
him at once in the van of modern portrait painters, Other portraits 


even more remarkable are those of his father and mother, distinct | haye 


ee century reached its highest point about the year 1873. 
rom the time of the repeal of the Corn Laws until 1873 there 
was an almost uninterrupted rise in prices, showing that con- 
sumption exceeded production, rapid as was the development 
of trade in the interval. Wages we rapidly rose, showing that 
employment was increasing more rapidly than population. And 
it is notorious that the accumulation of wealth exceeded anything 
that had ever been known before in the authentic history of the 
world. But since 1873 there has been a decided check to this 
growth of wealth. With the exception of the two years 1880 and 
1881, trade in Europe has been depressed almost ever since 1873. 
Bad seasons have plunged the landed interest everywhere into 


most promising member of 


distress, and most of the great industries have likewise been 


‘languishing. In this country particularly we have had almost 
| continued agricultural and manufacturing depression. It is most 
_ satisfactory to find, notwithstanding, that pauperism had decreased 
' steadily between 1873 and 1883. In the interval the estimated 


population increased more than three millions, yet the mean 
number of paupers in England and Wales decreased from 
883,688 in 1873 to 782,422 last year. With an increase 
of three millions in the population, that is, there has been 
a decrease of over 101,000 in the number of paupers, The de- 
crease is entirely in the outdoor paupers, and it is more marked in 
some parts of the country than in others. From this it may be 
inferred that a part of the diminution is due to improved 
administration, Every reader is familiar with the demoralizing 
influence of the old Poor-law, and with the strenuous efforts 
made in the first reformed Parliament to change that law. Still, 
pauperism continued exceedingly great up to about a dozen years 
ago. Then another strenuous eflort was made to improve the 
administration, and the result is to be seen in the decrease to 
which we have just been referring. But, while all due credit is to 
be given to those who have administered the Poor-laws since 
1871, it is clear that attempts to check outdoor relief would have 
led m, to discontent, and perhaps rioting, if the condition of the 
people had not improved. The press would have cried out that 
the poor were being starved, and an agitation would soon have 
been set on foot to prevent avoidable suffering. As there is no 


mented contentment with the institutions of the country, it is 
clear that the masses of the population must be better off now 
than they were a dozen years ago. In other words, the de- 
pression of which we hear so much has not, so far, told upon the 
condition of the general masses of the population. It is felt 
rather in lessened profits than in actual loss. Trade itself must 
gone on growing at least as rapidly as population, else 


in themselves, though exhibited in one frame; of his brother, the | employment could not have continued as plentiful and w: 


architect; of M. Albert Wolff, which has gone the round of 


Europe with success; of Madame Bernhardt; and of M. Hugo's | 

t was his ability in | 
e might easily have | 
made a fortune by it had he been so minded. His tastes, however, | 
led him into other fields, to elaborate studies of character amongst — 


lifelong friend, Madame Drouet. Indeed, so 
this most exacting branch of his art, that 


the 


r, occasionally the 
black and flower-girl, but 


ow of cities, as in his London shoe- 
chie 


two labourers resting at noon, a man fast asleep, and a woman 
awake with an expression of mingled pining and protest; the 
“Pére Jacques,” and “Un Mendiant,” the first a strong and 
telling picture of a wood-gatherer, bent under his load and 
gazing at you with almost painful steadfastness; the second, a 
dirty and hopeless mendicant turning from a cottage-door. Then 
there is the “ Pauvre Fauvette” of 1881, a little girl shivering 
under a sack, and gazing wistfully out of a wintry landscape. 
Most of these pictures have been seen in London; besides them 
‘we must note “ Premiére Communiante ” of the Salon of 1876, 
the “ Jeanne d’Arc,” which made such a sensation five years ago, 
and the “L’Amour au Village” of the Salun of 1883. He also 
painted several water-colours, which show great command of the 
medium and the same singular individuality that marks his work 
in oil. He was awarded a medal of the third class at the Exhi- 
bition of 1878, and in the following year was made a Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honour. For nearly two years cancer had prevented 
all work. He sought reliefin a visit to Algeria last winter, but 
without avail; and he returned to Paris, where he died last week. 

It is always saddening to see an able man thus cut off in the 
best of his years; but the death of Bastien Lepage is matter for 
more than common regret. His view of things was independent 
and curious, expressed in striking terms; and his work was in- 
teresting because, with something that was common to some of 
his contemporaries, it bad qualities which, perhaps, that of no 


other painter of the time can show. Of these on a future occa- | 
For the present we must be | being, the local authorities throughout England and Wales have 


sion we may have more to say. 


content to deplore the loss of an artist who had immense capacity | 


with a feeling for beauty in its truth (the origin of the talk about 
his“ realism”) which made him a direct descendant from Courbet. 


PAUPERISM AND LOCAL DEBTS. 


epee Sone of the Local Government Board just issued has 
one very satisfactory feature. It shows a marked decrease 
in pauperism during the ten years ended with Lady Day last 
year. The t development of trade and growth of wealth 
throughout Europe which has characterized the middle of the 


fly the peasants and the beggars of | 
his own country. Of these the most notable are “ Tired,” a girl | 
we ae on her rake in the haytield, “Les Foins,” | 


as good. As a rule, it may be said, the industrious, respectable 
working classes are always sure of employment. Such of them 
as fall into pauperism do so in consequence only of sickness or 
accident. A respectable man who is willing to work can always 
get something to do, and, if he is dissatistied with his lot, he 
emigrates. It is the shiftless, intemperate, vicious, and unhealthy 

rtion of the population who oscillate between pauperism and 
independence. When times become bad these lose employ- 
ment, and come upon the rates; and the fact that the demand 
for labour continues so good that outdoor relief has diminished 
instead of increasing for ten years running means that this 
class has been more fully employed than before, and consequently 
that trade must have grown more rapidly than population, It 
is remarkable, however, that the proportion of outdoor paupers 
to the total pauperism of the country varies immensely in dif- 
ferent parts of the cuuntry. In Wales the cost of outdoor relief 
is 82:3 per cent. of the total cost of pauperism, while in the 
metropolis it is only 25°3 per cent. In other words, while the 
cost of outdoor relief is barely one-fourth of the total cost in the 
metropolis, it exceeds four-fifths of the total in Wales, It is 
not, then, as we have just been saying, to improved administration 
only that the decrease in pauperism is due; it is mainly attribut- 
able to the growth of well-being throughout all classes of the 
population. How great room there still is for improvement in ad- 
ministration is shown in the great variation of the cost of main- 
taining paupers in different parts of the country. We may add 
that up to the end of September this year there has been no mate- 
rial increase in pauperism. Indeed, in the first half of September 
there was still a decrease, whilein the second half the increase 
was very slight. Doubtless the great depression in the shipbuild- 
ing trade which has thrown so many people out of employment 
on the Clyde, the Tyne, the Tees, and the Wear, must since then 


have altered the situation for the worse; but it is to be hoped that 
this isa temporary deterioration, and that before long we shall 
again see a marked improvement. 

While the masses of the people have thus been growing in well- 


been steadily at work to improve the conditions under which they 
live by extending education and by carrying out great sanitary 
works. In the eight years ended Lady Day 1882 the several local 
authorities in England and Wales raised in loans alone 105,707,340., 
being at the rate of nearly 13} millions perannum. They repaid, 
however, in the same time large sums, so that the net in- 
crease in the debt was only 58,884,540/., being an increase of 
63 per cent. in the eight years, or an average increase of nearly 
8} millions per annum. In addition, the local authorities 


- raised annually very large sums from rates, tolls, and other sources 
of income. In the year 1881-2 the receipts of all kinds in loans 


' exceeded 57} millions, and the expenditure was nearly 54} millions. 
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Of the loans thus raised the greater part has been laid out on 
sanitary works, which must tend to improve the health of the 
population, and to make them therefore more efficient workers, 
and at the same time to render life happier as well as longer. A 
considerable amount was also laid out upon education and upon 
various public works of different kinds. Where can be little doubt 
that this expenditure, vast as it is, is in the main well directed, 
and that it must tend to not only increase the well-being of the 
people, but to enable them the better to maintain the industrial 
competition which is growing keener and keener every year. But 
it were to be wished, at the same time, that those who are en- 
trusted with so large an expenditure were better chosen and of a 
higher class of intellect. The local authorities throughout England 
and Walesareentrusted with an expenditure greater than that of most 
States in the world ; and yet there is no adequate control over this 
expenditure, nor is there any assurance that the administrators are 
competent for the work entrusted to them. The present Cabinet 
is pledyed to the reform of local government, but Session after 
Session it has om off the task, and now the reform must clearly be 
postponed until a new Parliament meets. That the work, how- 
ever, is growing exceedingly urgent, is obvious from the figures 
cited. An expenditure of nearly 60 millions a year in England 
and Wales alone is a matter of very serious import, and when we 
add the local expenditure of Ireland and Scotland, it will be seen 
that the total outlay by the local authorities of the United King- 
dom approaches that of the Imperial Government itself. 

Of the total expenditure last year in England and Wales very 
nearly 28 millions were raised in the form of rates, and over 
2 millions were subventions from the Government. Between 
1877 and 1882—that is, five years—the rates increased more 
than 4} millions, or over 19 per cent. The greater part of 
this increase was to meet expenditure incurred by urban sani- 
tary authorities and the corresponding local authorities in the 
Metropolis and by School Boards. The additional rates levied 
for these purposes amounted to 3,146,000/., or 684 per cent. of 
the total increase. Of the remaining increase, the greater part 
was for Poor-law pur No doubt there has been a very 
large increase in the wealth of the country in the meantime. 
Thus, between 1872 and 1882 the gross estimated rental has in- 
creased nearly 38} millions, or over 29} per cent. ; while the rate- 
able value has increased nearly 32 millions, or almost 29} per 
cent. But the growth of the rental has of late been checked. 
Bad seasons, cattle disease, and the increasing competition of the 
newer countries of the world are incapacitating farmers from pay- 
ing the high rents formerly paid. Of late years landlords have 
had to lower their rents, and farmers are crying out for a still 
further reduction. It is a serious matter, then, that while the 
value and the rental of land are falling, there is a steady growth 
in the expendituré of the local authorities. Notonly,as we haveseen, 
are the rates growing, but still more rapidly are the loans. That the 
expenditure is well directed, and must in the long run benefit the 
country, we have fully admitted already; but even the best in- 
tended expenditure will prove mischievous if it increases more 
rapidly than the value of the property on which the burden falls. 
It is desirable, therefore, that the local government of the 
country should be improved; that public opinion should be able to 
exercise upon it a more direct and potent influence, and that those 
who are entrusted with the expenditure of such large sums should 
better understand the wide bearing of the duties they discharge. 
The result of the great economic revolution through which the 
country has been passing since the middle of the century has been 
to benefit immensely the working classes. At first the benefit 
‘was even greater to the landowning, manufacturing, and mer- 
cantile classes; but during the past ten years the employing 
classes have not been benefited so much as the working classes, 
while the benefit seems to have been greater to the latter during 
the past ten years than in the period immediately preceding. 
The figures quoted above in dealing with pauperism show that 
the de ion in trade and agriculture has not so severely 
affected the wealth of the country as we are sometimes tempted 
to suppose from the loud complaints made both by landowners 
and traders; but that the depression is serious for all that can- 
not be disputed, and that it is a matter of great moment that 
the capital of the country should not be overburdened by unwise, 
rash, or too-hasty expenditure on the part of local authorities is 
most important. There are some grounds to fear at present that 
the zeal of the local authorities is not always tem by neces- 


sary prudence, 


THE PICTURE GALLERIES.—III. 


LS pteye continuing our notes on the larger galleries it may be 
well to mention two small exhibitions of great interest in 
Bond Street. Messrs. Boussod & Valadon (late Messrs. Goupil) 
have been so fortunate as to secure no fewer than seven large pic- 
tures by M. Bouguereau. Among them is the great “ Jeunesse de 
Bacchus,” which was so much admired in the last Salon. It is an 
immense work, thoroughly complete in every particular, but not 
very interesting except from a purely artistic point of view. Very 
much more pleasing is “ Byblis,” an exquisite study of the nude, 
delicate, refined, complete, and full of expression, This marvellous 
piece is destined for the next exhibition of the Salon, Besides 
such studies as this and “Les Deux Baigneuses,” and the 
“ Baigneuse Accroupie,” there are two charming little pieces 
of genre, one representing two children crouching under a 
cloak in a shower, and the other a clever, handsome little 
girl learning “La Legon Difficile.” There is also one of 


the artist’s well-known sacred subjects, “ La Vierge aux Anges.” 
In these three last-numed pictures, the refinement which makes 
studies of the nude figure tolerable is inclined to degenerate into a 
certain weakness and want of force in the colouring. We have so 
little of this kind of work among us, that most admirers of high 
art will be glad of the opportunity of seeing what is done in 
France in this way. But the greatest admirers of M. Bouguereau 
must allow that two small pictures by Mr. Arthur Hill in the ex- 
hibition of the Society of British Artists at Suffolk Street are not, 
or very little, inferior. They comprise “The Starfish,” a com- 
panion to the beautiful “ Shell” of last year,a nymph reclining on 
the sea-shore ; and ‘ Bubbles,” a slightly-draped standing figure. 
Both are correct in drawing and exceedingly harmonious ip 
colour, while they are of very moderate dimensions. 

The larger gallery of the Fine Art Society is occupied by a 
collection of pictures, both in oil and water-colour, by Mr. 
J. D. Linton, the President of the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water-Colours, It includes the set of five great works repre- 
senting the life of a soldier in the sixteenth century. All of them 
were exhibited at the Royal Academy in turn, except the first of 
the set finished, which was at the Grosvenor Gallery in 1880, 
The most spirited is the “ Declaration of War.” The “ Benediction” 
as a work of art is in its composition and technical qualities the 
best from the critic’s point ef view. We have little satisfaction 
in “ The Surrender,” in which every one seems sleep-walking, and 
the picture resolves itself into mere property-painting. Scarcely 
more pleasing is the “‘ Victorious,” where the shadows on the faces 
seem to have turned black. The “ Banquet,” however, is full of 
air and light, and the dancing figure in the centre of the picture, 
which, like some others of the series, contains apparently a number 
of portraits, gives it spirit and life. Among the other works is a 
little study for the picture of “ Love the Conqueror” (5), which, 
for colour and warmth of effect, is superior to the complete work. 
Some of the single-figure pictures are very fine. We may 
mention ‘‘ Janet Foster” (9) and “ Girl with a Mandoline” (48). 

Continuing our remarks on the Institute, we may single out in 
the Central Gallery Mr. Arthur Severn’s “ Heavy Shower over the 
Island of Mull” (441), a powerful study, both of fine scenery and 
of a transient natural effect. “The Trysting Place” (446), by Mr. 
Humphris, is harmoniously coloured, but hard, a fault which must 
also be found with the otherwise careful “ Reverie” (449), 
by the same painter. Mr. Waller's cats fawning on a milk-can 
in “ Anticipation” (460) is clever, and carefully finished. Miss 
Edith Hayllar sends one of her complete and highly-finished 
interiors, and has ventured on a r number of figures than 
usual in “Christmas Dinner at the tory ” (467). . Fantin, 
in his ghostly, not to say ghastly, “Nuit de Printemps” (481), 
will disappoint his admirers, who had better turn at once to his 
amazingly brilliant and highly-finished “Hollyhocks” (721). 
“Eloped,” by Mr. Seymour Lucas, represents a rather nervous- 
looking couple, of two centuries ago, in an inn lour, and 
is worthy of the reputatien the artist has y mwa ay uired. 
Two North African scenes, “Constantine” (544) and “ieee 
in Cairo” (546), by Mr. Varley, must not be passed. Mr. 
Wyllie’s “ Tide Time” (574) is a tine study of Thames scenery. 
In the East Gallery we may notice first a minute “ Street 
Scene, Morlaix” 07?» a highly-finished and careful sketch 
by Mr. ‘loovey. Mr. Frank Walton’s “O’er the Moor” (620) 
is full of air and sunshine. A single figure in a twilight land- 
scape of considerable power is Mr. Henry Gore's contribution to 
the number of pictures called “ Waiting” (630) in the exhibi- 
tion. Mr. Elgood’s “ Village” (633) is sweet, but too pale. Mr. 
Goodall exhibits an admirable sketch in the neighbourhood of the 
“ Suez Canal ” (640) ; and other Egyptian pictures are M. Montbard’s 
very powerful “Brass Bazaar, Cairo” (654), and Mr. Frank 
Dillon's “ Evening at Geezeh,” a warm and glowing sunset, with 
the Pyramids in the background, and one of the mud-villages and 
its pool, with deep reflections, in the foreground. Altogether this 
picture combines in an unusual way fidelity to nature and both 
colour and composition, Only M. Fantin’s ** Hollyhocks,” which 
hangs close by, can bear the contrast. Passing by Mr. Caldecott’s 
“ Shareholders’ Meeting” (754), Mr. Hacker’s too colourless 
“ Wonder Story” (756), Mr. Morris's careful architectural study, 
a “ Wedding at St. George’s” (766), we come to Mr. Millet’s 
excellent “Cosey Corner” (784), a picture in which drawing, 
colour, light and shade, and sentiment are well combined. The 
girl with her little book is most charming. M. La Thangue’s 
“Trouble” (816) hardly fulfils our expectations; nor does Miss 
Tennant succeed so well as usual in her “ Death of Love” (817), 
as there is considerable hardness in places, Mr. Solomon Solomon 
contributes a strong portrait (862). Mr. Walter Crane's “ Belle 
a — Merci” (863) is like tapestry, but this is apparently 
intended. 

Besides Mr, Hill’s fine studies, we may mention Mr. Bernard 
Evans's five landscapes in water-colour as being best worthy of 
notice in the Sutlolk Street Gallery. 


THE NICARAGUA CANAL TREATY. 


i “ bumptious ” were a word included in the vocab of polite 

diplomatic language, it is undoubtedly the one which would 
be used to describe the last act of the United States Government, 
whether the more outrageous form of it which was announced first 
or the less outrageous form which was announced first be the true 
one. To assume the sole and exclusive right of making, maintain- 
ing, and protecting a channel connecting the two great oceans of the 
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world, without offering | sort of guarantee to Europe as to the 
reasonable use of it, would in itself fe a proceeding of somewhat 
audacious character, no matter what might be the territory 
through which that channel was to be cut. For instance, if the 
United States had first annexed Nicaragua, and then, being the 
absolute owners of that part of the Isthmus, run a ship canal through 
it for the convenience of its own citizens and allies, exclusively of 
all other persons, there would have been, to say the least of it, 
some strong protests made on the part of such nations as were not 
counted amongst the favoured allies. But the cool presumptuous- 
ness of the design appears a hundred times more remarkable when 
it is remembered that the country through which the new channel 
is to run is a State protected by a most celebrated treaty 
— annexation or occupation of ~ A kind by the United States ; 
t the cutting of a canal through it by the United States 
alone is by the same compact positively prohibited ; and that all 
rights of meddling with Central America, with the direct or indirect 
ae ge of making such a canal, or protecting it when made, have 
m expressly renounced by anticipation by the Washington 
Government. The boldness of the step now taken by the President 
and his advisers stands out moreover in stronger relief by reason 
of the correspondence that has been going on with reference to the 
Panama scheme. The Clayton-Bulwer treaty does, as our Ministers 
and jurists have always contended, extend to the latter scheme. Its 
eighth article, and some parts of the others also, are by their natural 
construction intended to save the whole of the long strip of 
country between North and South America from the execution of 
any project such as is now contemplated. But this contention is 
no doubt capable of being disputed; and a large part of the 
diplomatic discussion that has been carried on for three or four 
years past has been concerned with the question whether Panama 
stands in this matter upon the same footing as Nicaragua. With 
the announcement of the new treaty now concluded between 
and the States, these arguments cease to have 

any present interest. The fact that the Clayton-Bulwer con- 
vention was applicable to Nicaragua is patent upon the face of 
it; and the obligation thereby im upon the two con- 
tracting ies can obviously only be got rid of by declaring 
that it has ceased to have any force whatever. This is accord- 
ingly the plea to which the American Government now stands 


committed ; and it is one which was clearly enough foreshadowed | 


in two of the despatches sent two years ago by Mr. Frelinghuysen 
to this country. To the last of those communications Lord Gran- 
ville did not feel it necessary to reply, and in answer to the former 
one he had stated to Mr. West that, as Great Britain was not pre- 
pared to admit for a moment the invalidity of the treaty, he saw 
no advantage in continuing to discuss the matter. What did this 
expression mean? In the mouth of a Foreign Minister such as 
Lord Palmerston no one would have had much doubt about it. 
Great Britain has for thirty-four years past regarded a certain 
treaty as valid and binding. She is not prepared to release from 
it the other contracting » who now finds it convenient 
to repudiate the obligation. Sbe has heard all that can 
be alleged by the Washington diplomatists in support of their 
claims to repudiate, and she sees nothing whatever in them to 
cause her to alter her view of the matter. What then? The 
only remaining question would have been whether the treaty was 
one which, from a practical point of view, was worth maintaining. 
And to such an inquiry it seems almost unnecessary to suggest 
the answer, A highway connecting the Atlantic Ocean directly 
with the Pacific, and saving many hundreds of miles upon one of 
the most important routes to India and Australia, is upon these 

unds alone one of which it is of the most vital importance that 
we should not abandon the control to arival Power. Add to this 
the enormous importance of such a channel to our Canadian 
colonies, and we have a reason for insisting upon the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty more cogent than could be alleged for perhaps any 
other treaty now in existence. That being so, and the attitude of 
our Foreign Office having been such as has been described, it be- 
comes simple in the last degree to conclude what would be the view 
now taken of the Nicaragua treaty by an English Ministry which 
had any sort of backbone in it. 

The American objections to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, upon 
which now they have staked the success of their designs upon 
Nicaragua, are these:—It was, as they now pretend, a compact 
intended to refer only to a particular scheme then entertained for 
piercing Ni ua in a certain direction, True, the present pro- 
jected Canal follows the same line of country then proposed ; but 
it is not the same scheme then entertained, and therefore it is not 
covered by the treaty of 1850. Secondly, that treaty was intended 
to be temporary in its operation. There has been for over thirty 

past no canal in respect of which it could operate; and 
therefore it is now time that it should go into abeyance alto- 


gether. Thirdly, the United States to it, and agreed, 
in so doing, to modify the sacrosanct Monroe doctrine, upon a 
ial consideration—namely, that British capitalists should ind 


capital for the Canal. They did not find it; and accordingly the 
consideration has failed ; , failing that, the United States is 
absolved from its correlative obligations. Lastly, the treaty has 
been infringed by Great Britain, which has developed a colony at 
British Honduras out of what was only a “settlement” when the 
treaty was concluded. If one party has thus violated the compact, 
the other may, of course, do the same; and thus the whole docu- 
ment drawn up in 1850 becomes waste paper. Now, to all these 


contentions the answer is simple and, as we believe, quite | p 


convincing. There is not, throughout the whole of the treaty, 


the shadow of a sign that it was designed merely for a 
temporary p , or to deal with a single isolated scheme. On 
the other hand, the preamble and the eighth article, as well as 
the whole drift and spirit of the contract, suggest most strongly 
and in the plainest terms that it was one embodying a general 
principle, and intended to regulate, until euperseded by other 
treaties, the future rights and obligations of the two Powers with 
regard to all the matters mentioned in it. This, moreover, is the 
interpretation which, until a short time ago, was repeatedly and 
consistently given to the compact both by English and American 
statesmen. The ment as to “consideration” is still more 
feeble and futile. “Yor, in the first place, a bilateral contract, in 
which each party agrees to abstain from certain acts, bears 
on the face of it and in its essence the considerations for 
both parties. That consideration would only fail if one of 
the nations refused to perform its part; and this Great Britain 
has never for one moment offered to do. There remains 
the one plea based upon the alleged acquirement of a “colony” 
in Honduras; and this is argued out at great length in a de- 
spatch of Lord Granville’s, dated December 30, 1882, to which 
we must refer the reader. But besides the arguments there ad- 
vanced, it will be obvious to most impartial critics that, placing 
the American claims at their very highest value, and supposing 
the extension of British dominion in Honduras to have been an 
encroachment, yet that extension, acquiesced in over and over again 
by the other y, and unprotested against at the time, could 
never be u as a valid excuse for a violation of the treaty by 
that other party in the teeth of a most urgent and immediate 
rotest. 

The path that lies before an English Government under such 
circumstances as these ia, therefore, about as plain as it could be. 
England, as a party to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, represented the 
interests of all Europe and of the commercial world. It would be 
a crime not only against Canada and our other colonies, but against 
the whole world, if England, thrust by the force of circumstances 
in 1850 into the position of a champion of free commerce between 
the oceans, were to abdicate her place, repudiate her responsi- 
bilities, and allow this new water-way—the most important, 
probably, that will ever be made—to be appropriated by a 
single Power which at its own arbitrary will may block 
the communication or subject it to vexatious or unfair re- 
strictions. If we bad a right and a duty to save the Suez 
Canal from being so dealt with, we have ten times more of 
an obligation, as signataries of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, to save 
the Nicaragua Canal from a similar fate. It is for us to raise the 
first note of protest ; it is for the rest of Europe and of the world 
to back us up in doing so. It is said that Lord Granville has 
already “ made a communication to Washington upon the subject,” 
and we may hope that this note has been uttered by him in a tone 
befitting the occasion. But in such a matter as this it is right 
that the nation, and the colonies too, should speak out in a voice 
that can be understood, and should make it plain to a Ministry 
which is unfortunately not too confident in its own cause, that an 
abandonment of our rights so often reiterated in official papers 
cannot be tolerated, or at least will never be forgiven. 


THE THEATRES—THE GERMAN REED ENTERTAINMENT. 


SERIES of matinées at the Court Theatre has been excel- 
lently begun by revivals of the musical Cox and Box, with 
Mr. Burnand’s oot words and Sir Arthur Sullivan’s charming 
music, and of Mr. Godfrey's very bright piece for Mrs. John 
Wood and Mr, Arthur Cecil—My Milliner’s Bill—the two being 
preceded by 7wenty Minutes under an Umbrella, a bright little 
piece of its kind. In Cox and Box Mr. Cecil naturally assumes 
his original part of Box. His acting, notably the absorbing 
interest of his search after the bacon, is as original and funny 
as ever; his singing, if possible, more artistic and daintily con- 
trived than before. It is a greater pleasure to hear Mr. Cecil’s 
phrasing with his comparatively small means than to listen to the 
great voice of—— there are so many eingers of not a 
undeserved popularity whose names occur to one that it is need- 
less, and might be unjust, to fill in the blank. Mr. Furneaux 
Cook appears as Bouncer, and does exceeding well, especially in 
the Rataplan song. Mr. R. Temple is at his very best in Vox, 
and his best is very good. His singing and acting have always 
been of very considerable merit; in Cox he reveals another ac- 
complishmeut—that of dancing at once humorously and grace- 
fully. We have spoken so lately of the attractive humours of 
My Milliner's Bill that it is needless now to say more of it than that 
it goes as well as ever, and that there is a particular interest in 
comparing Mr. Cecil's two deliveries of the Lullaby song. 

A second visit to the Haymarket brings out naturally certain 
points in the performance of Diplomacy which did not strike one 
so much on a first visit, For instance, the vivacious Lady Henry 
Fairfax of Mrs, Bancroft and the finely and discreetly — 
Beauclere of Mr. Bancroft both improve on acquaintance, although 
Mrs. Bancroft’s not very felicitous gag about the clock at Berne might 
with advantage be curtailed, if not indeed omitted altogether. Mr, 
Brookfield’s Baron Stein distinctly grows upon one. He is so like, 
not only a man unlike the actor himself—this is common to all 
Mr. Brookfield’simpersonations—but also so like the man that the 
lay demands. He is exactly such a creature as a Russian agent 
of such a kind not only ought to be to suit poetical justice, but 
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moreover is in fact. Among many excellent points, his last exit, | 
wisely not over-played, may be singled out for special = 
With Mrs. Bernard Beere’s powerful Zicka we have, as before, | 
only one fault to find, that it is, if anything, too sympathetic. 
Mr. Forbes Robertson's Julian is surprisingly bad. He has done 
nothing like this for a long time, and it is to be hoped that he will 
never do anything like it again. Miss Calhoun’s acting is full of 

mise, and has at least one moment of really fine performance, 

the acting of Mr. Barrymore, a newcomer, as Orloff, it would 
be difficult to speak too highly. The player has everything in his 
favour to start with, and he uses his advantages with a grace, a 
knowledge, and a force which seem to show that he should be 
capable of doing very much more than he now has an oppor- 
tunity to do. Mr. Barrymore’s method has something in common 
with the merits, though not with the occasional extravagances, of 
a great French actor; but really good acting belongs, in the most 
usual and most narrow sense, to no special school, and Mr. 
Barrymore's is really good acting. 

The present programme at the always popular German Reed 
entertainment opens with a musical triplet entitled A Peculiar 
Case. The music is very pretty and the fun of the piece home 
and weil sustained. Mr. Alired Reed represents Dr. Spry, a 
specialist who, on the departure of a number of country cousins, 
congratulates himself on the opportunities he will now have of 
investigating “ peculiar cases.” the arrival of a Mr. Valentine 
Vale with a letter of introduction to the Doctor, a nervous 
stupidity of manner leads up to his being mistaken for a patient 
by the Doctor's wife. On his identity being reveaied, Mrs. Spry 
recognizes her cousin and former lover. By very natural steps the 
Doctor is brought into conflict with his wife, but being still in the 
dark about her cousin, soon fancies she is only playing a part. 
This is the best passage in the piece; and where the Doctor tells 
his wife, who is really distressed by his reported condemnation 
of her, “to keep it up,” all make the most of a very ludicrous 
situation. 

This is succeeded by a musical sketch, entitled A Water Picnic, 
by Mr. Eric Lewis. It is rendered with considerable grace and 
tact. It would be difficult to find a better lieutenant for Mr. 
Corney Grain than Mr. Lewis, although Mr. Lewis's method is 
perhaps incisive where Mr. Grain’s is genial, The entertainment 
concludes with a very racy little piece bearing the title of Old 
Knockles. We will not enter minutely into the details of its con- 
struction, with which mistaken identity, as in A Peculiar Case, 
has much to do. By a sudden storm, Maud Coventry is driven 
for shelter into a fisherman’s hut on Herringham Beach, in which 
Sir Miles Allbright is found disguised as the son of Old 
Knockles, the proprietor. Maud is struck by the manners and 
conversation of the disguised baronet, who, by the address on a) 
parcel, supposes her to be Miss Patch, a milliner. We need not 
enter into the details of what follows; but we may say that the 
entertainment is good and the acting capital, especially in the case 
of Mr. Alfred Reed, who has steadily improved for some time 
past in art and resource. 


A DREAM OF FAIR LIMITS. 


T was a trusty servant of the State, 
To whom, about the milking-time of morn, 
There came a vision through the Ivory Gate 
(Not that, alas! of Horn). 


A warier wight or one less like to err 
In parcelling of the folk there mote not be ; 
To put it plainly, a Commissioner 
Of Boundaries was he. 
Some deal by hours of patient rede foredone 
And party agents’ wire-ypulling moot 
Him thought a crowd, that gathered one by one, 
Stood at his beddis foot. 


And, dropping the archaic ballad-style 
As scarcely suitable, addressed him thus: 
“Hi! thou Commissioner! awake awhile, 
And trace our bounds for us!” 


Then that Commissioner, who saw with dread 
How strange a band encompassed him about, 
Beneath the bolster hid his troubled head 
From such a rabble rout. 


For there were Radicals and Whigs of class, 
And grave Professors, with fellitluous tongues, 
Brows of the finest quality of brass, 
And patent-leather lungs. 


One said, “ Behold I am a Moderate, 
A drag upon the over-hasting car, 
So that men say, ‘Thus can the wheels of State 
Ne’er go too fast or far. 


“¢ He knows the limit of the safer speed ; 
Rest we beneath our fig-tree and our vine.’ 
I should be glad, Commissioner, indeed, 
To know that useful line.” - 
Another said, “ In that wild year of wrongs 
When the Ameer Shere Ali came to griet, 
I ‘ went for’ Jingoism, hammer and tongs, 
And the great Jingo chief. 


— 


* But, O, our life in t!—well, you know 
It’s rather awkward for a peaceful man. 
Of course, Arabi’s not Shere Ali: no! 
Nor Tewfik Yakoob Khan. 
“ But quere, aint they ‘ moreso’? Yes, my friend, 
You might inform me, since I find you in, 
Where right and wise in intervention end 
And rash and wrong begin.” 


Another said, “ My case is rather mixed, 
So pay your best attention, if you please. 
[ am of those on whom the hopes are fixed 
Of Aborigines. 


“ But nathless, when the Boers began to eat 
The Bechuanas—mer for whom I feel ! 
I voted with the Government that Piet 
Should finish up his meal, 


“ And now, you see, it’s all the other way, 
We're on the philanthropic lay again. 
First soft, then hard, then soft. Don't draw me, pray, 
One boundary, but twain.” 


Another said: “ As reverent as I am 
So reverend I was, in days gone by. 
Lo! I am he who deals in ‘ epigram’ 
Which some call ribaldry. 


“ And sith ’twere better that a man should learn 
The line that parts indecency from wit, 
Commissioner, you'd do me a good turn 
By drawing it.” 
Another spoke—a dulcet voice was his, 
And blooming Under-Secretarial youth : 
“I beg you to delimit that which is, 
From what is not, the truth. 


“Yet, where ‘ official answers’ must be made, 
Let no crude frontier-line divide them, pray ; 
But each into the other, shade by shade, 
Melt winningly away.” 
Last came an awful Form, with veiléd eyes, 
Aud muttering many an incoherent word ; 
Whereof “ legitimate ” and “ enterprise ” 
And “ screws” alone were heard. 
Then clearer cried It: “Ah! the painful lore 
Of affidavits!” and, in tones forlorn, 
“ Who shall delimit what the ‘ chuckers’ swore 
From what they should have sworn ? 


“ Who shall assign a term to the pursuit 
Of him ye went out vainly for to find, 
The Reed too lightly shaken from his root 
By the rough Tory wind? 
“ Is Schn-dh-rst’s Caucus "——But at these dread sounds, 
Finding his nightmare getting past a joke, 
The good Commissioner defined its bounds, 
And, with a gasp, awoke. 


REVIEWS. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN SCOTLAND.* 


tpg author has not produced this work in a hurry. Fifteen 
years ago he published an account of Scotland, Social and 
Domestic, and he has diligently sought in museums and public in- 
stitutions since 1869 to collect materials for a more comprehensive 
work. He has also carried on a large correspondence; and having 
evidently a turn for collecting, analysing, and classifying those 
minute and trivial facts which make up the social life of a people, 
has produced two volumes, instructive, interesting, accurate, and 
full. He might have spared us @ preliminary dissertation on the 
Paleolithic age, and all reference to the mountains of Moab, the 
hills of Philistia, and the idolatrous rites of Mesopotamia, In one 
or two instances it is more easy to criticiza his arrangement and 
subdivision of subjects than to suggest an improvement. It is 
difficult to draw a line between the Ecclesiastical Chapter and that 
on Church discipline ; and “ Rural Manners” have a family resem- 
blance to the “ Land and its Cultivators.” But, as we are pro- 
mised an index in the third and final volume, this is of compara- 
tively little importance. Here and there we detect an outburst of 
Radicalism ; bat, as a general rule, Mr. Rogers keeps his politics in 
the background and is not horrified by the spectre of feudalism. 
He can enjoy Dear Ramsay's stories, and he has a very good 
— with Allan Ramsay, James I. the poet-king, Burus 
and Scott. To the lively illustrations of Scottish life and manners 
displayed in the Waverly Novels he makes frequent allusions. 
Occasionally we miss a favourite or a friend. In the description 
of the Late Wake, or watching of the dead body from the moment ~ 
of death till the hour of burial, Mr. Rogers overlooks the little 
episode between Alison Breck and the Antiquary, the latter 


* Social Life in Scotland, from Early to Recent Times. By the Rev 
Charles Kogers, D.D., LL.D., F.S.A. deot., &c. Edinburg 
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ing the request for whisky because it was asked for as lyke- 
ae and Hector Mine. comment that his uncle would 
give away the estate of Monkbarns to any one who came to ask 
for it in genuine Teutonic. Again, the burial of the St. Clairs, 
barons of Rosslyn, fails to s t the ballad of Rosabelle. The 
monks, we are told, used to clothe their operatives and servants in 
their own cast-off garments, and Halbert Glendinning spurned the 
splendid offer of service made him by the abbot in spite of the 
igaskins and the suit of the almoner, which he “ disparted with 
jennially.” A herezeld, that is the pick of the flock or stable, 
might have suggested Bertram and the old tenant in Guy 
Mannering, and the King’s Bedesman, its finest type in Edie 
Ochiltree ; while the weekly. stage between Edinburgh and London, 
first established, the author tells us, in 1750, shows that Scott 
could not have been very far wrong when he sent Waverley to 
London by such a conveyance only five years previously, in com- 
pony with Mrs. Nosebag and the shy Quaker from Leeds. In 
. I. p. 280, Mr. Rogers omits the phrase of the Macfarlane’s 
Buat, though he says that the moon was probably the lantern of 
that clan. The maiden’s snood should low reminded him of 
poor Effie Deans; the lawyer's bill of costs and its first item, 
the tavern reckoning, of Councillor Pleydell; George Heriot, of 
Jingling Geordie and James VI.; snuff and tobacco in church, 
of Captain Knockdunder “ fuffing his pipe” in the kirk; the 
peas peg of Lady Margaret Bellenden, Edith, Henry Morton, 
and Cuddie Headrigg ; and burning the water for salmon, of the 
scene in Guy Mannering. We are by no means sure that readers 


in the t generation have that complete acquaintance with 
either Scott's poems or his novels as themselves to call up these 
recollections. Neither do we think that Scott would have written 


of the Olan Glenquhattan, instead of the Clan Chattan. As Mr. 
Rogers invites corrections and suggestions, he may not think the 
foregoing remarks superfluous. 
’ Ecclesiastical discipline occupies a considerable space in these 
volumes, The downfall of the Roman Catholic Church was 
heralded by the profligacy of its priests, and Knox had no difli- 
culty in proving to a logical and clear-headed community that 
that Establishment was a discredit to morals as well as an obstruc- 
tion to real freedom and progress. But the author shows clearly 
that the Scottish Reformers retained all the severity while they 
renounced the~errors of the ancient form of religion. The rule 
of the Kirk Session was more rigid than the penance imposed by 
an Abbot. The jagg or the jougs, an instrument as awkward 
and unpleasant as the wooden collar of the Chinese, was trans- 
ferred to the Reformed Church. For breaches of the Sabbath and 
inability to pay the fine imposed, and for quarrelling with their 
neighbours, men and women were “jagged” on each successive 
Sunday, sometimes for months. Adulterers and fornicators were 
banished from the districts or scourged. Apprentices and children 
were whipped, the latter for romping on Sunday. Obdurate and 
contumacious persons were liable to excommunication. The 
highest nobles in the land were not exempted from censure and 
unishment if they refused to communicate, or if they continued to 
mass and to consort with priests. The story oft the Marquess 
and Marchioness of Douglas of the day, their malignancy, dis- 
obedience, admonition, and eventual submission, occupies several 
pages. All we can say is, with Lord Macaulay, that certain states 
of society had better be governed by a Churchman like St. Dunstan 
than by a warrior like Penda. These chapters, besides being full 
of instances of queer punishments—penitents with cucking-stools, 
white sheets, bare heads and feet—tell us a good deal as to the 
remuneration of incumbents, the building and repairs of manses, 
and the forms of prayer and psalmody. Mr. Rogers does not 
enable us fully to understand the reason for the difference between 
the Scotch version of the Psalms and the seventy paraphrases 
and hymns at the end of the Psalm-Book. But even Sternhold 
and Hopkins are preferable to the metrical version of the former, 


whether ag by Sir William Muir of Rowallan and Mr. 
Boyd, or Mr. Francis Rous, and the “ earnest and zealous 
John Nevay.” The Paraphrases, it will be remembered, have no 


absurd and harsh transpositions of nouns and verbs. They are 
always grammatical, the rhymes are good, and occasionally the 
composition goes near to be thought yovey. But then nineteen 
of these paraphrases were com Isaac Watts, three by 
Dr. R. Blair, and three by Dr. William Robertson, the father of 
the historian. It is some satisfaction to think that Scotch services 
are now not so interminable as they used to be, and we are writing 
in a county where within a few miles of each other there are at 
least three organs or “ whistling kists.” In another generation 
possibly Presbyterians may everywhere stand up to sing and occa- 
sionally kneel to pray. 

That every well-abused institution has its good points is well 
illustrated by the Scotch monasteries. The monks not only dis- 
pensed charity but they promoted good husbandry. They planted 
trees, fenced gardens, used manure, protected their tenants, and dis- 
charged duties now divided between the guardians of the poor and 
the local squires. In the estates of the great landholders agriculture 
seems to have been at a much lower level. Pasture was divided 
into door-land and shepherd-land, the former denoting unenclosed 
meadows near the homestead, Arable land was either infield or 
outfield. The former was roughly enclosed, and the latter planted 
with oats for about three years running, when it was allowed to 
remain waste for several seasons. No improvement was visible 
till the Union in the beginning of the last century, after which 
droves of cattle were sent te Taaslend, Gal tatoes and turni 
were introduced. But potatoes were not ted in drills 


about 1800, The early ploughs appear to have been as cumbrous 
and unmanageable as the Habeas Corpus seemed to Mr. Weller. 
The harrows were not much better. As late as 1710 the “only 
winnowing appliance was the wind as it blew between Yar barn 
doors.” Grain was threshed out in the quern or hand-mill. Goods 
were transported on pack-horses ; and Lockhart tells us that S_ tt 
was the first person who, about 1798, took a wheeled carriage into 
Moffatdale. 4 credit is given in these chapters to the late 
Marquess of Tweeddale, the brothers William and Thomas Fisken, 
Good, Menzies, Stirling, Meikle, Dr. Patrick Bell, Sir John 
Sinclair of Ubster, the Honourable P. Ogilvie, Lord Kames and 
others, who at various periods within the last hundred years or 
so have laid down wet oy built comfortable cottages, introduced 
machinery for divers agricultural operations, and substituted steam- 
ploughs for horses. Closely connected with agricultural tenancies 
and manorial rights is the condition of the rural population. 
Farmhouses up to the “ Forty-five” were miserable hovels. The 
farmer and his hinds lived on porridge, kail or broth, sowens or 
the liquor of bruised oats, a very poor sort of cheese, , and 
skimmed milk. The author quotes Dr. Somerville for the state- 
ment that bannocks in 1760 were sometimes composed of a mixture 
of barley-meal and pease-flour. The custom of devouring huge 
meals of pease-bannocks has existed well within the memory of 
living men. These preparations were more than two inches thick, 
rarely baked through, coarse to the taste, and indigestible except 
by the dura ilia messorum in the Lowlands. Bannocks, even of 
barley, have almost disappeared before good wheaten bread; but 
scones, oat-cakes, baps, cookies, parliaments, shortbread, and other 
delicacies still hold their own, and can be enjoyed by the Saxon 
palate. There isa well-known Scotch proverb, “ The clartier, the 
cosier,” and the dress of the farmer not so very long ago was wool, 
changed not half a dozen times in the yeur. Most Scotchmen can 
knit ; and there is no stocking for warmth and pliancy which can 
compare with that made of the raw wool from the sheep's back. We 
come upon curivus statistics of the prices of produce, beginning 
with the twelfth century and coming down to our own. The 
great rise in the prices of beef, mutton, poultry, and dairy produce 
has taken place only in the last hundred years, A ludicrous and 
ineffectual attempt was made to stop the consumption of tea as 
tending to national effeminacy. It is now aimost as universally 
consumed as oatmeal or whisky by cottagers and shepherds who 
can afford it. 

When we turn from the country to the town, it would seem as 
if an occasional fire on a large scale was the only way to cleanse 
a filthy city. Drainage and ventilation were entirely neglected. 
Rubbish could be thrown anywhere; and, as a consequence, the 
— was decimated by low fevers, pestilence, and small-pox. 

o make up for neglect of sanitation, the town councils were 
severe on immoral persons; and they used the jaggs as freely as 
ever prior or abbot. Instances of this punishment occur in 1785. 

We should not say that sports and pastimes were Mr. Rogers's 
strong points; but abundant information on these matters is to be 
had elsewhere. Roebuck, we may inform him, are still to be 
found in the Southern counties, as weli as in the Western Isles 
or Rossshire. We have known as many as eleven killed in a 
wood in a day’s driving far south of Clyde or Forth. Otter- 
hunting is practised usually by day and not by night. The 
capercailzie, it is quite true, had been extinct for some eighty 
years till reintroduced at Taymouth by the late Marquess of 
Breadalbane. This act of acclimatization was effected by the 
keeper of the late Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, who went to 
Norway, and after great exertions, brought back not a pair, 
but some seven couple. For some years blackcock were not, 
we have been told, allowed to be shot in the Taymouth woods 
lest a young capercailzie should fall a victim to a mistake. 
The first cock of the woods was killed there by the late Prince 
Consort on his visit in 1845. Although the weapons of our 
ancestors were often bows and arrows such as excited the 
laughter of Dugald Dalgetty, the results in deer drives were by no 
means contemptible. The Earl of Athole managed a deer hunt 
for James V., in which 600 deer were captured or killed in three 
days. And fourscore fat deer were slain in two hours by dogs, 
guns, arrows, and dirks, in the Mar Forest in 1618. In early 
times the close season for game was not so unlike what it now is 
for partridges, plovers, black-game, and moorcocks. But about 
the Union some advanced thinker got a statute making the 
close time for moorfowl extend only from March 1st to June 2oth, 
and that for partridges from March 1st to August 20th—a sin- 
gular instance of legislation with imperfect knowledge of the period 
of pairing and incubation. From the chapter on games and pastimes 
as distinct from sporting, Southerners will not derive mach idea of 
the national games of golf and curling. The former, it is true, 
may have been seen occasionally at Wimbledon. But the account 
of curling is meagre. We should have liked details of the 
rales and functions of “skep” or skipper, and the statistics of 
curling matches in Lid e and Eskdale. Curling-ponds are 
now made in many parishes of a certain depth, to guard against 
accidents, the water being ted by a sluice. There are some 
amusing notices of clubs, with various quaint titles, humorous 
devices, and honoured names. Altogether these volumes will 
refresh the memories of Scotchmen, and tell Southerners a good 
deal they perhaps did not know before. 

Dr. Johnson on his Higbland tour, when displeased with the 
place assigned to some bust or statue, had come, he said, to “see 
savage men and sa and was not disappointed.” If 


manners, 
‘be had lived in these he might have acknowledged that these 
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barbarians had settled down—pace the crofters—into as orderly 
and loyal a community as any under the Crown. Captious critics 
might draw a contrast between Scotland and another country, as 
yet an integral portion of the Empire. The Scotch surely could 
make out a case for compensation from their position and history. 
They waged for centuries unequal wars with a powerful neighbour. 
Their patriot chiefs were betrayed, hanged, drawn, and quartered. 
They were not allowed to worship God after their own fashion, 
and were subjected to thumbscrew and boot, to the Dragoons of 
Claverhouse and the penalties of a savage Council. For a long 
period subsequently they were ruled with a rod of iron by the 
statesman known familiarly as aay Dundas, They have all the 
disadvantages of a barren soil anda harsh climate. But they have 
never vapoured about the wrongs of their “ould country.” They 
do not as yet hough cattle, threaten agents, or shoot landlords. 
If they have not the Irishman’s ready wit, they have a very keen 
sense of humour, and though they may consume more whisky than 
is good for them, they do not need to be reduced to order by 
special edicts and penal laws. 


THREE NOVELS.* 


ig celebrated countryman of Mr. Baillie-Hamilton’s who 
objected to the phrase “ a healthy book” would, if he were 
now alive (which, as he would himself remind us, is impossible, or 
at least very improbable), have to renew his objection to-day. 
For we think and we intend to call Mr. Montenello a healthy 
book, and in so doing we pay it acompliment which is not payable 
to many novels nowadays. It is in the good sense old-fashioned, 
though the author ia pretty eg | not at all behindhand in 
knowledge of the world and the day. Its plot turns on something 
very much like a certain well-known, very romantic, and com- 
paratively recent incident, dans le higlife, yet it is impossible for 
the most fastidious person to say that Mr. Baillie~Hamilton has in 
any way offended guod taste in the use he has made of the story. 
In some of the minor characters, too (Mr. Baillie-Hamilton has 
shown that he appreciates the rule which governs such things by 
not making them the main characters), touches recalling public 
men or semi-public men may — be detected. But it is done 
in the right way and not in the wrong; a distinction which will 
only seem oracular to those remarkable persons who sometimes 
excuse themselves for the most flagrant violations of privacy in 
their writing by quoting examples from Thackeray. Indeed, any 
“ actuality” that Mr. Baillie-Hamilton’s book may have is so 
little obtrusive that it will probably escape many not very well- 
informed readers, Even if they should miss this, they will find 
plenty to interest them. Gerard Courtenay, the hero, one of 
those lucky younger sons of younger sons, the idea of whose 
existence and unholy gains fills the sleepless souls of Mr. Bradlaugh 
and Mr. Jesse Collings with noble rage, obtains a post in the 
General Inquiry Office with the magniticent salary of 250/. a year, 
rising, it would seem, twenty pounds a year. After a time 
he has a further windfall owing to the eae intrigues of 
a dissolute aristocracy (in other words, owing to the fact that his 
name is mentioned to his chief, and that there is no better man 
for the post), a private secretaryship, which makes him passing 
rich on six ad a year. Accustomed, like all aristocrats, 
only to the brutal pleasures of the chase, he economizes in order 
that he may be extravagant in hunting, and it is partly while 
hunting that he meets his fate. Let it here be observed that we 
do not like his fate nearly so much as another young woman, a 
certain Lady Adelaide, who also appears to have a kindness for 
him; but these heroes of novels never have any taste. Gerard 
3 through not a few experiences of ordinary, but not humdrum, 
fife, which give Mr. Baillie-~Hamilton the opportunity of describin 
more than one “shoot "—shoots, be it said, where loaders an 
other modern vanities are discouraged—a journey on the engine 
of the Scotch express, which Gerard makes in company with an 
eccentric friend of his who has turned driver (not amateur 
driver) for a time, and so forth. Then a little mishap in his office 
requires that he shall go out on a special mission to the West 
Indies, and to an island which, though discreetly veiled, is pretty 
obviously Trinidad. The amiable Governor s ts a trip to the 
main to while away the time; and at a Venezuelan ranch 
Gerard Courtenay discovers “ Mr. Montenello,” a mysterious per- 
son, whom he has seen once before under mysterious circumstances 
in England, where Mr. Montenello appears to be nearly as well 
oy aro with the asap idiosyncrasies of a certain park as if 
it belonged to him. From this point we decline to say anything 
more about the story, except that Florence Graham, the heroine, 
turns out to be Lady Florence (which shows that our preference 
for her quasi-rival above referred to was not caused by a base respect 
of rank) and not Graham at all, and everything finishes once more, 
according to the good old-fashioned manner, with marriage-bells and 
general satisfaction. To this let it be added that Mr. Montenello is 
written without the slightest tinge of preciousness. Indeed, it 
must be confessed that Mr. Baillie-Hamilton’s entire freedom from 
every kind of conceit—the conceit of “ precious” style, the con- 
ceit of literary and artistic “shop,” the conceit of improbably 
vicious characters, the conceit of political and philosophical pur- 
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pose—is one of the chief things that make his book attractive to 
us. He has not attempted any elaborate Fan and still less any 
elaborate conception or representation of character. In these 
days, when the usual effort of the novelist is to convey his opinions 
on every subject, from pitch-and-toss to manslaughter, within the 
six covers of a desea novel, he, as far as we have noticed, 
confines himself to a modest defence of battue-shooting under 
proper restrictions (drawn a good way this side of the armchair- 
and-half-dozen-loaders variety), and an equally modest doubt 
whether the practice of bear-fighting in country houses is gene- 
rally necessary to the comfort of society. As on these points we 
happen to be in complete agreement with him, we should fear the 
charge of being rather prejudiced in his favour, if it had not been 
that we thought well of the book or ever we set eyes on them. 
His sketches of the General Inquiry Office are lively, and avoid 
altogether the dangerous rock of an apparent competition with 
or imitation of Mr. Anthony Trollope; his country scenes are 
good, his dialogue natural, and his whole book readable. Enough 
will have been said to show that it is not an ambitious book as 
books go now. But the time has been, and perhaps will be again, 
when upambitiousness which keeps its stirrups in a workmanlike 
manner was thought better than ambition which finds itself very 
much on the other side of the saddle. 

The ingenious author of Love the Debt has written (in good 
literary style, but perhaps with a superabundance of not very rele- 
vant quotations) a novel, the drift of which is honestly indicated 
by its title. The Wearing of the Green is chiefly occupied by 
various attempts on the part of the characters and the author to 
point out to Englishmen (East Britons, that is to say) what 
tyrannical brutes they are, how disgustingly fond of their dinner, 
how rude to their guests, how incapable of seeing a joke, how un- 
grateful, how cowardly, and, above all, how entirely ignorant of 
Trish history. There is no point on which “ Basil” and his characters 
dwell so much as on this ignorance of Irish history, and we fear 
they will be as much shocked as it is possible for an Irishman to 
be shocked at English brutality, when we tell them that some, if 
not most, of the Englishmen who are most strongly in favour of 
stern dealing with Ireland know Irish history, even in the inge- 
nious presentations of it due to Nationalist enthusiasts, as well as 
they know the multiplication table. However, “ Basil” would 
- bly not be shocked, for it is evidently his opinion that Eng- 

ishmen are quite hopeless. Which being so, it seems odd that he 
should take the trouble of writing a novel in three volumes to 
“tell them their fact.” The story of the book is so entirely sub- 
ordinate to the expression of the author’s opinions as to the odious- 
ness of the English character, that it is not improper to postpone 
any remarks on it to the description of these opinions. It consists 
of the rival loves of a wicked Englishman who is nearly all the 
author's fancy can paint him in black, and a good Irishman, who 
is all the author's fancy can paint him in virgin white and 
sky-blue and rose-pink and emerald-green, for a lovely daughter 
of Erin who, of course, is named Norah, The lovely daughter of 
Erin is very nice indeed, as (to s with that brutal truthful- 
ness which, as some one in the Wearing of the Green originally 
remarks, is found in the Teutonic races by virtue of their lack of 
imagination) the daughters of Erin usually are, not merely in 
novels, but in fact, the ion of reason, which is the one lack 
of the Celtic race, being not necessary to woman. The bad 
Englishman, Reid Summers, is a very fair réussite of a cad ; of the 
good Irishman, Maurice Studdert, it is sufficient to say that he is 
the kind of hero who conscientiously takes part in the ings 
of the Land League. He escapes the gallows, for which, though 
he happens to have been innocent of the particular crime charged 
against him, we confess ourselves sincerely sorry. Norah’s father, 
Miles Wyndham, is an “ Irish” Irishman of another and a much 
better kind, and is drawn by “ Basil” with considerable skill; in- 
deed, the book is very far from ee | destitute of talent. To 
drop the bantering tone, if “ Basil” will take a hint from a base 
Saxon, it really might be worth his (or her) while to consider 
whether the condition of judicial blindness which most English- 
men, Radical as well as Tory, are supposed to be in may not 
possibly exist in a not dissimilar fashion, and with pretty similar 
results, on the other side of the Channel. What we have said 
above in joke may be said truly enough in fact, that the more the 
history of Ireland is known, the more justification of English rule 
does it present to some persons whom “ Basil” probably, if she (for 
we incline to she) knew them, would admit with Irish frankness 
to be neither fools, nor heartless villains, nor pone incapable of 
looking at both sides of a question. This, of course, is politics ; 
but, if novelists will talk politics in their books, they must expect 
their reviewers to talk politics in their criticisms. 

Mrs, Marshall's book, In the East Cowntry (she defines the sub- 
ject still more clearly by adding on her title- “With Sir Thomas 

rowne, Knight, Physician and Philosopher of the City of 
Norwich”), is very much what will be expected from it by any one 
acquainted with the industrious and blameless author's former 
work, Whether Mrs. Marshall's history and her topography, her 
manners and customs and her dialogue, are all in strict keeping, 
is a point on which we do not care to insist or inquire too 
narrowly. Her books are not written for scholars or antiquaries, 
and there is no object in applying to them tests which they were 
not designed to stand. It may, indeed, be questioned whether the 
author of the Religio Medici would have told his son to “ make 
himself scarce.” But perhaps the phrase occurs somewhere in 
his works or those of his contemporaries; we really do not care 
much whether it does or not, Mrs. Marshall has told the story of 
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the loves of Amphyllis Windham and Thomas Browne the 
younger very pleasantly after her fashion, and has brought in with 
not inconsiderable skill a sketch of Browne’s attitude at the too 
famous witch trial when he and Sir Matthew Hale, perhaps the 
two best men then living in England, were mainly responsible for 
what hardly any 8 | — now regards as anything but a 
judicial murder. Alas t merciful and ingenious reading of 
the text which has in recent times been attributed to a Somerset- 
shire squire, scholar, and politician, “Thou shalt not suffer a 
witch to live in the ish,” had not then been drawn er Codd. 
MSS. penes doctissimum Outin, decus illud et tutamen oppidi cui 
nomen est Kennaquhair, One always feels inclined to look kindly 
on a book like this, destined for readers whose interest in litera- 
ture is just beginning, for it is pretty certain to send some, and 
may not improbably many, to its sources, 


AN APPEAL TO CHESAR.* 


HE author of A Fool's Errand speaks with authority upon the 
subject which, as he proved in that deservedly popular work, 

few men have studied more carefully, and on the whole so can- 
didly, which no other writer, we believe, has treated from the same 
standpoint, or with equal advantage.. A soldier in the Northern 
army, he went South soon after the war, with Northern ideas, pre- 
judices, and convictions, but, as he avers, and certainly believes, 
free from Northern antipathies, to settle for life among a people of 
kindred blood and identical speech, and, as he supposed, of essen- 
tially similar thought and character. His testimony to facts is 
confirmed by the signal contradiction which those facts afford to 
his original anticipations—anticipations shared, as he affirms with 
sincerity, and probably with truth, by the great body of his 
Northern countrymen. His observation was careful, a | if not 
impartial, singularly fair. His bias is shown, not in misstating 
or even in colouring his experience, but in the assumption that 
everything conflicting with Northern notions and Northern condi- 
tions—nay, everything flagrantly contradicting the principles and 
professions of the Republican party—is essentially wrong; not 
always a fault to be imputed, but always an evil to be corrected 
by any means and at almost any cost. His facts are trust- 
worthy, his inferences always candid and generally correct. But 
the contrast which the reality of his pictures presents to the un- 
reality and even absurdity of his proposed remedy is only the more 
striking on that account. Few observers so careful, so cool, and so 
moderate, fail so signally as counsellors. A man gifted beyond 
most statesmen with a clear appreciation of facts might be gene- 
rally trusted to recommend a statesmanlike, effectual method of 
dealing with them. The first half of the present work contains a 
diagnosis, masterly, complete, and decisive, and is in the highest 
degree valuable and interesting. The latter half, advising the 
treatment of a dangerous, lifelong, congenital disease, suggests at 
best the cleverness of the leader of a school debating society, a 
closet-student’s faith in abstract theories, a demagogue's simple 
belief in the virtues of the loose phrases which he prin- 
ciples. Judge Tourgée, shrewd, keen, and profound in noting 
political ro and national character, has a pupil-teacher’s 
reliance on the infallible virtues of elementary education, an 
American child's implicit confidence in the self-evident truth of 
democratic principles. He verily believes that no man or woman 
once educated, once taught that two and two make four—at least 
within the known three dimensions of space—can, save through 
wilful . blindness, fail to discern in political and 
— equality a perfect panacea for all human evils and earthly 

uses. 

Judge Tourgée’s historical résumé displays the same clear appre- 
of actual facts, coupled curious inability 
to get rid of preconceived first principles, with which those facts 
are utterly and obviously irreconcilable. Every pretext upon 
which President Lincoln and his Ministers justitied coercion, 
every ground, save that of slavery, upon which they claimed 
the sympathy of the civilized or at least of the Liberal world, 
receives from him a flat though seemingly unconscious con- 
tradiction. The Union had been for nearly fifty years an 
unreality to which North and South alike passionately clung. 
Neither section, no party in either save the fanatical Aboli- 
tionists, would recognize the wholly artificial nature of the 
unity which disguised not merely radical divergence, absolute 
incompatibility of character, temper, and institutions, but down- 
right national distinctness and antagonism. North and South, 
nominally joined as against the world in the United States of 
America, were practically divided at home by a gulf as deep as 
separates France from Germany. Nothing but the slightness of 
the bonds rendered their endurance possible. From the Missouri 
Compromise to the passage of the Fuyitive Slave Law, North and 
South treated in Congress almost as independent Powers. The 
so-called “compromises” were less national laws than inter- 
national compacts. Secession was the act of a nation; and 
Secession once ordained, the Union had no party in any slave 
State save in the northern colonies of East Tennessee, West Vir- 

inia, and some other of the border States. Maryland, Delaware, 

issouri, and Kentucky were held in nominal allegiance to the 
Union only by brute force. When once they passed the Potomac 
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and the Ohio, the Northern armies, in which the author served, 
found themselves in a foreign and hostile country, as mere in- 
vaders as the Germans of 1870in Alsace and Lorraine. Such is the 
author’s view, which virtually admits the truth of Lord Russell’s 
famous dictum that the South was fighting for independence and 
the North for empire. The former needed not “to make a 
nation”; she had been, long before, a nation in all but the pos- 
session of a distinct army and navy, and a ay flag. 

But the main interest of the present volume is political, not 
historical. The antagonism of the two peoples is still as strong as 
ever. The “solid South” not only votes but feels as a nation, 
and a conquered nation. But within the South are two nations ; 
made through the incidents of the war, through the policy of the 
conquering party, and,as Judge Tourgée holds, through the action 
of slavery itself, not merely separate, but hostile, The recon- 
struction policy of the Republican Congress—carried out in 
defiance of President Johnson, who as a Southerner better under- 
stood the South—brought the two races face to face in bitter poli- 
tical feud. That policy meant to get rid of the odium of military 
despotism, yet to retain the South in constrained allegiance at 
once to the Union and to the dominant party. For that purpose, 
enfranchising the negroes and disfrancbising the natural leaders of 
the white people, it placed the government of each State in the 
hands of Northern adventurers or Southern deserters resting on 
the negro vote; inverted the natural order, and made the inferior 
race, just emancipated from slavery, but retaining all the weak- 
nesses, vices, and abject ignorance of slaves, masters over the 
superior, It thus provoked bitter resentment on one side, ex- 
cited to frenzy the impossible hopes and childish vanity of the 
other. The moment that the support of Federal bayonets was 
formally or practically withdrawn those Governments were over- 
thrown—overthrown by force of which the author speaks with 
more than warrantable bitterness. The most signal, perhaps the 
only, evidence of conscious unfairness in the work is the omission 
of all reference to parallel cases. California refuses to accept 
some fifty thousand Chinese even as hewers of wood and drawers 
of water; of accepting them as fellow-citizens and equals that 
motley population, drawn from every Euro race, has never 
even dreamed. The respectable citizens of the far Western States 
and Territories have again and again wrested the government by 

bysical force from the hands of its legal holders; have shot, 

anged, and banished at their wi!l, with far more violence and 
bloodshed than was needed to overthrow the not more intolerable 
misrule of carpet-baggers and negroes, to save the States they 
controlled from absolute financial, social, and political ruin. 
Judge Tourgée does not deny, and must therefore be taken to 
admit, the intolerable rottenness of these governments, the abso- 
lute necessity of their destruction. 

Unhappily the situation remains unchanged. The restored rule 
of the whites still rests on force. Texas and Missouri are no 
longer part of the South. The former is becoming a domain of 
cattle-kings, of great bovanzas, largely peopled by German and 
Northern entrepreneurs. Missouri, never geographically Southern, 
is now simply a prairie State, differing little from Illinois on 
Ker eastern or Kansas on her south-western frontier. West 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee form no part of that which the 
author describes as the Black Belt, the country in which the negro 
race constitutes a large minority or an actual majority of the popu- 
lation, In that belt the two races, nearly equal in numbers and in- 
capable of fusion, stand in the closest physical proximity, the most 
absolute social, political, and moral alienation. Partly of necessity, 
partly through the folly and selfishness of the faction which used 
the negro for its own purposes and has now thrown him over, they 
stand also in jealous irreconcilable antagonism. Civil war might 
have been predicted as soon as the lines of party cleavage were 
practically identified with those of geography and State organ- 
ization. But between North and South stood the Northern 
Democrats, holding tue two together, and keeping the peace for 
years. There is no such intermediate element in the South. The 
lines of and race distinction are almost strictly identical. 
Judge Tourgée not only admits but insists that—save in such 
accidental and temporary cases as that of the Virginian Readjusters 
—all respectable whites are Democrats, all negroes Republican. 
A white Republican suffers social excommunication, being re- 
garded, and generally with justice, as an adventurer anxious to 
manipulate the ignorance and prejudice of the negroes for his own 
advantage. A negro Democrat is hated as a traitor to his race. 
The author scouts as utterly ridiculous the idea that any political 

uestion can ever divide crosswise, and thus politically confound, 
the two races, separated by such a gulf of visible, natural, 
ineradicable unlikeness. No political question «in ever be so deep, 
so momentous, can ever appeal to the passions, interests, and feelings 
of either race, as do the instincts, political and social, that part 
the negro and the white. In the Black Belt there has been no 
Northern and no foreign immigration. As Judge Tourgée shows, 
the people born elsewhere are but a minute and diminishing per- 
centage of the Southern population, and, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, capitalists, adventurers, or highly-skilled mechanics, never 
agricultural labourers, operatives, or even small farmers. White 
labour can never compete with the cheap, acclimatized labour of 
the negro; and will never submit to the social degradation which 
not merely the traditions of slavery, but the fact that it consists, 
and must consist, mainly of negroes, attaches to the labouri 
class of the South. The white Southerners are, of course, resolv 
not to submit to negro rule. “This is a white man's country.” 
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Judge Tourgée forgets that that doctrine is of Northern origin, to those from the and Paradiso, But the beauty of the 
and has been enforced far more strictly and severely in the North drawings seems to increase with that of the poll gn and as that 
than in the South. The negro submits to practical disfranchise- ascends through all the phases of —— beatitude, so also 
ment only from fear, fear inspired by a sense of the irresistible rises the inspiration of the artist. Throughout there is occasional 
superiority of the master race, and kept up by occasional acts of carelessness in the expression of the hands and feet; otherwise 
high-handed and lawless violence. Individually, there is much of | the drawing is perfect and masterly. 2X 

kindwess on the one side and confidence on the other. The old It may be noted that the figures of Dante and Virgil in the 
slaves, in trouble and difficulty, look to old massa and missis for Inferno drawings are identical with those in the plates inserted 
help and counsel. In politics they stand aloof, distrustful, jealous, | inthe Landino edition of 1480, the designs for which are by 
and afraid of one another. Socially, they can mingle only as black Botticelli ; and further that Charon’s boat in the Landino plates 
labourers or servants with white masters and employers. The co- | is the same sort of vessel as now appears conveying the angel at 
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existence of two such races, with - legal and political rights, 
with inequality indelibly branded by nature upon their physical 
frames, is, of itself, a cause of constant anxiety and ever-present 
danger. The idea that illiteracy has caused or education can mend the 
matterissimply ludicrous. The polity imposed by conquest and upheld 
by Federal law, in flagrant contradiction to social and natural | 
facts, maintains and must maintain indefinitely a condition of un-— 


- stable equilibrium. The negroes gain in number, and consequently | 


in courage. They breed faster than the whites, and they do not | 
emigrate as fast—in fact, have no temptation to emigrate at all. 
They are aliens in the North, even more than in the South; and 
the Northern climate is to them as ungenial as Northern society. 
Whenever they can and dare, they will assert a practical equality, 
and ntly, in virtue of their numbers, a political ascendency, 
to which the white man neither can nor will submit. Fusion is 
as impossible as it would be unnatural. Emancipation has put | 
an end to that intermixture which caused some of the worst evils 
and abuses of slavery. 

Every chapter, page, and line of the book gives evidence of the , 
utter impossibility of reconciling the pretensions, uniting the 
interests, assimilating the character and feelings of two of the 
most utterly distinct, different, unequal races of mankind. Judge 
Tourgée’s facts give the lie direct to his hopes, and constitute the 
reductio ad absurdum of a title which might have suggested 
another and far more applicable text. Among the things given 
unto Cwsar is not the power of overriding physical laws and 
primary moral impulses, of fusing into one society races which, | 
as Judge Tourgée admits, are separated by impassable barriers and 
ineradicable race-instincts, or of educating into political unity 
those whose children confessedly cannot even be taught in the 
same schools. 


} 
BOTTICELLI’S DI:AWINGS FOR THE “ DIVINA 
COMMEDIA.” * 


T- is more than thirty years since Dr. Waagen saw and admired 
in Hamilton Palace the famous manuscript of Dante's Divina 
Commedia, illustrated by the drawings of Sandro Botticelli. In 
his work upon the treasures of art in Great Britain he recom- 
mended the publication of facsimiles from these drawings asa 
thing which would be equally welcome to the lovers of Dante and 
of Italian art. It is well known that this singularly valuable 
example of the great master’s most beautiful work was acquired 
for the Berlin Museum on the dispersion of the Hamilton Col- 
lection. Money was not forthcoming to secure its continuance in 
England, and much regret was expressed at the time for the loss 
of so important an object of art. Great and sufficient consolation 
for this privation has, however, been afforded by the use which 
has been made of Botticelli’s drawings by the authorities of the 
Berlin Museum. Under the direction of Dr. Lippmann, a set of 
facsimiles is now in course of reproduction, which will extend to a _ 

cirele of admirers the opportunity of ing and study- 
ing them. If they had been acquired for the English nation, 
the drawings would have remained in the British Museum or 
elsewhere, and would have been only accessible to those who | 
might have chosen to take the trouble of making a pilgrimage to 
worship them in their well-guarded shrine. In Waagen’s time it | 
would not have been possible to do that which the resources of | 
modern photographic art have now rendered easy. The original 
drawings could not then have been reproduced in a way and at | 
@ price which leave nothing to be desired. On the whole, then, 
it is a matter for the congratulations of all lovers of poetry and 
art, if not for the gratification of national pride, that P me draw- 
ings should have remained es long as they did locked up at 
Hamilton Palace, and thet on leaving it they fell into the hands 
of their present enlightened and enterprising custodians. If the 
attempt to reproduce them had beeu earlier made, it could not 
have so successful as to perfect execution and comparativel 
moderate cost. If the drawings had been purchased for an Engli 
public collection, it is pretty certain that it would not have been 
made at all. 

The fasciculus of drawings now issued comprises a third of all 
the illustrations, and they are taken in equal proportions from | 
those which belong to the Inferno, the Purgatory, and the | 
Paradiso. Waagen has recorded his opinion that hands of various | 
artistic skill are discernible, but that the work of Sandro Botticelli 
is very obvious. There may, indeed, be some doubt whether all 
the drawings are from the same pen. It is true that the compo- | 
sitious from the Inferno are inferior both in design and execution | 


lin: G. 
mit Text. In Mappe. Cplt. 270 Mk. 


the commencement of the Purgatory. In both places it is repre- 
sented as a most unseaworthy craft, and by no means fitted for 
navigating earthly waters. 

All the drawings for the Purgatory deserve the most careful 
study, and in he iilestrations to the later cantos some exceed- 
ingly fine drawing of trees and foliage is to be admired. But 
it is in the Paradiso that Botticelli, like Dante himself, has 
soared upwards with the ever-mounting grandeur and beauty of his 
theme. The illustration to the Third Canto, which contains the 
spirits seen in the sphere of the moon, is one of the most delicate 
and lovely, and as such was probably selected by Dr. Lippmann to 
be the imen given of the intended reproduction, in a number 
of the Jahrbuch of the Royal Art Collection at Berlin for 1883, 
which was noticed in this journal at the time. But other draw- 
ings are even more important than this one. The figures of Dante 
and Beatrice in the Fifth Canto ara exceedingly wonderful, Hers 
as affording a noble display of glorified womanhood, and his as 
exhibiting a devoted attitude of mingled worship and affection. 
They belong to the highest regions of art. The drawing for the 
Twenty-eighth Canto is remarkable as containing the name of the 
artist himself—Sandro di Mariano (his family name)—which is 
placed upon one of the little tablets held in the hands of the 
angels in the lower of the picture. 

The appearance of the next two portions of the facsimiles from 
Botticellis drawings must not be too hastily expected, but they 
are promised in the course of the next two years; and aoe speed 
will indeed have been made if a work of such signal beauty and 
importance is completed within that time. 


EPISODES OF MY SECOND LIFE.* 


7 has been a rush of Literary Recollections this season, 
and those of Mr. Gallenga are not the least remarkable. In 
the first place, they are full of political as well as literary ad- 
venture ; in the second place, he has had to draw entirely on 
memory. He tells us that he has never been in the habit of keep- 
ing a diary; he owns to having attained an with which his 
casual acquaintances would never have credited him; and yet he 
dwells in detail upon distant facts which might naturally have 
grown dim or been altogether forgotten. Mr. Galle: moreover, 
is one of the self-made men whom Mr. Smiles might have em- 
bodied in his volume as a typical incentive to self-help. Ancestry 


| being a sensitive point with all who have any pretensions to it, we 
' do not mean to say that Mr. Gallenga has risen from the ranks of 


the people. On the contrary, he was born of a good old Pied- 
montese stock, which had transplanted itself to the Duchy of 
Parma; and the Gallengas seem to have borrowed their family 
name from a mountain stream in one of the most picturesque dis- 
tricts of the dominions of the House of Savoy. But he was self- 
made in the sense that, after a long struggle with impecuniosity, he 
established himself in an easy and enviable position ; that he may 
be said to have changed his nationality under stress of circumstances, 


| succeedingas an Englishman when he had come to grief as an Italian. 


There can be no doubt that Mr. Gallenga the sterling 


age which have so often conducted our countrymen to success, 


had courage which was moral as well as physical ; he had 
indefatigable perseverance, and the dogged resolution which rises 
superior to difficulties, never knowing when it is beaten; and, with 
much of the impulsive ardour of a Southern temperament, he 


_ seldom worried himself unnecessarily over the anxieties of the 
' morrow. ‘ More worldly-minded or more cautious men might have 


said that he was often his own worst enemy. He would get pp 
on the political stump and speak his mind to an inflammable 
population, though the success of the impromptu speech might 
embroil him with his influential patrons, He would stir burning 
personal questions from a | patriotic motives in the Piedmont- 
ese House of Assembly, with the absolute certainty of scorch- 
ing his fingers. In early days when he had laboriously scraped 
together a connexion, and was surely earning a modest com- 
petency, he would cast connexion to the winds on slight 

vocation, and exchange his competency for the chances of starvation 
elsewhere. But all the time there was a certain method in what 
many would have called his madness. He had made up his mind 
that literature was to be his vocation ; his politics were merely an 
interlude to that and incidental to the intensity of his patriotism ; 
while the teaching by which at firet he earned his bread was only 
ts . His perseverance was 
rewarded in the end ; , though Mr, Gallenga has always been 
the rolling stone, having been bustled about through the best of 
his years as @ special correspondent to the Times, yet, unlike 
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the stone of the proverb, he rests comfortably embedded in 
moss. He has withdrawn at last to that home in the Wye 
Valley of which he invariably thought through his restless years 
with wistful affection. And there is one great charm in these 
recollections, inasmuch as they impress us as being absolutely 
frank and truthful, He is naively outspoken as to his estimates 
of his own good sense and the infallibility of his judgment; and 
we have been considerably amused by a passage in his last chapter, 
in which he sums up the story of his character and career :— 
“With two or more diplomatists I got into some unpleasant 
scrapes, though I remember no instance in which their Excellencies 
were not decidedly in the wrong.” 

He dates his “ second life” from the change of his nationality 
from 1836, when he sailed from Gibraltar to seek his fortune in 
America, Up to that time he had remained an Italian; thence- | 
forward he became English to all intents and purposes. Even in 
those twenty-five years he had seen more of life than falls to the 
lot of most men. He had conspired and fought in Parma, and — 
had fled his a he had disguised himself under a | 
feigned name ; he settled for a couple of years in Corsica; he 
had been expelled from more than one of the Mediterranean 
States; and had spent twelve months in Morocco as tutor in an 
Italian family. It was our Consul-General Mr. Drummond Hay, | 
the father of the present Minister, who advised his going to the 
New World. After a tedious passage in a trading ship, and | 
terrible sufferings from sea-sickness and semi-starvation, Gallenga | 
landed in the States with a few dollars in his pockets. On, 
the whole, the New World treated him fairly well. Ile pre- 
sented letters of introduction, which obtained him civility and | 
attention. But as his pride prevented his owning the extremity , 
of his poverty, we have a thrilling account of euch a struggle | 
to keep up cheerful appearances as Borrow has given in the — 
confessions of “ Layengro.” When he could bring himself to be 
a little more candid, the strain was immediately relieved. Mr. 
Everett, who had been the United States’ Minister at St. James's, — 
was his first patron and his best friend. That dignified statesman 
and man of letters is very cleverly sketched. He received the 
young foreigner with cordial courtesy, which cooled down visibly 
when he learned that the stranger changed his name. But 
when Gallenga, in extremity, was reduced to confide his 
distresses, Everett gave active sympathy and pecuniary  § 
He engaged the youth to teach his daughters Italian; and, 
when that kindly scheme did not seem to answer, he under- 
took to read Italian himself. In fact, one of the great merits 
of these reminiscences is the life-like portraits of a gallery of 
individualities they present us with, for Mr. Gallenga’s perceptions 
of character are as quick as his memory is tenacious. His life as 
teacher of langu: in the States is comparatively dull reading. 
The routine of his duties was necessarily monotonous; if the | 
women sometimes pleased him, he was bored by the men ; nor can 
we wonder that he was never shaken in his original determina- 
ne of trying his luck in England while still in the prime of | 

powers. 

Yet his reception here was the repetition of his first dishearten- 
ing experiences in America. So far as his purse was concerned, 
he was very near the low-water mark, and though he had as 
good introductions as before, the horse seemed likely to be— 
starved while the grass was growing. He never quite forgave 
Panizzi, of the British Museum, for a cool reception, which after 
all, and in the circumstances, was a very natural one, though he 
lived to write a friendly obituary notice in the Times, Mazzini, 
with whom he had been acquainted, regretted that the difference 
of their political opinions prevented his giving introductions to 
the Liberal journals with which he was connected. And the 
adventurer’s first literary engagement in England was for the 
Metropolitan Magazine, for which he was to contribute a series of 
Italian articles, at the modest remuneration of 4s. per page. 
Whereupon he came with premature exultation to the con- 
clusion that “the fact that a literary career was now opened 
for me in England seemed to admit of little doubt.” Con- 
—- appearances and probability, it actually had opened | 
to him, though much was to happen in the meantime. On 
the strength of a pseudo-amnesty he was to return to his native 
country, from which he was to be summarily sent away a 
second time. After coming back to London to fail again, he 
made a second venture in North America, whither he had been 
tempted ae fallacious epee of a Colonial Bishop. He 
gravitated back to England; he married; he went to Italy for the 
revolutionary war of 1840; he volunteered; he served; he > 
agitated, or as he would rather say, he soothed agitation; and | 
he was hurried home again to England by a cruel deception, 
which is the most painful passage in these chequered volumes. A 
well-meaning friend of his wife seems to have thought that her 
husband ought to be with her, so Gallenga received a message 
that the lady was dying, and that if he wished to bid her a last 
farewell, not a moment was to be lost. He hastened homewards 
in agonies of grief and self-reproach, to be embraced by his wife 
herself, in her ordinary health and spirits, That his nearest rela- 
tives sympathized with him in the conflict between the calls of 
patriotism and the claims of domestic affection was shown by the 
fe that they helped the reunited couple to return together to 


It was overs | like an accident that assisted Mr, Gallenga 
to two events whic 

was his election to the Athenmum Club, which was thenceforth | 
to be his literary workshop when in London; the other was his _ 


were of considerable importance to him, Ong | — 


introduction to the Times. When his name came up for ballot at 
the Athenzum in 1853, he had half forgotten that he had ever 
been put down; his proposer was dead, and had procured no 
seconder. He modestly attributes his election to his obscurity, 
and consequently expresses little gratitude for it. At least 
gives his tirst impressions of his fellow-members with more 
candour or cynicism than civility. “As numbers have to wait at 
least a score of years before they are balloted for, by far the 
greatest number consisted of twaddling and cackling fogies, 
whose bald pates, toothless gums, and rickety limbs sent a chill 
through my veins, and acted as an unpleasant reminder that I 
also had left the mid-career of life behind me.” His engage- 
ment with the Times was as sudden as it was surprising to 
him. On the outbreak of the Franco-Austrian War he had 
presented himself to an old acquaintance, the editor of the 
Daily News, to ask to be sent out as special correspondent. 
Unluckily Count Arrivabene had been engaged and had started 
that very morning; Gallenga casually mentioned the disappoint- 
ment to a friend, with the result that he had an appoint- 
ment with the Zimes manager for next day, when, matters 
being promptly arranged, he insisted upon setting out that very 
evening. Ever since then, and till very recently, he 

working indefatigably for that journal, generally as foreign corre- 
spondent, sometimes as leader-writer. During the course of the 
wars between France and Germany, Mr. Delane not only consulted 
him on all the articles on the subject, but gave him carte blanche 
either to write or inspire them. More than once, when things 
seemed critical for the Germans, the editor wavered ; but Gallenga 
pinned his faith on the genius of Von Moltke, and resisted hedging 
on more cautious counsels. 


When Paris surrendered, and Moltke and I had triumphed over pro- 
strate France, my dear Delane drew along breath and wrote to me a kind 


| letter of congratulation, stating “how glad he was that he had trusted me ; 


that I had always been right in my forecast ; and had not by one single 
false slip during that long warlike crisis misled the English public.” I 
have still the letrer before me, and I value it far more highly than any Red 
or Black Eagle that Bismarck could have bestowed upon me. 


For Gallenga is, before all, an enthusiastic journalist, which 
must be our excuse for having barely touched upon the political 
episodes in his career. Yet he played a by no means insignificant 

t in Italian revolution and regeneration; he sat repeatedly as 

eputy in the Chamber at Turin; and on one occasion was 

charged with an important diplomatic mission to the German Pare 
liament at Frankfort. 


JOURNAL OF HELLENIC STUDIES.* 


dig new number of the Journal of Hellenic Studies does great 
credit to English research. If we have come rather late into 
the field with an archeological serial (as we undeniably have), 
at all events the labourers are almost as energetic as the harvest 
is abundant. Among the many excellent articles which this 


| yolume contains, we choose a few for comment. Nothing is much 


more unsatisfactory than a vague, diluted praise or censure; and, 
if these matters are to be discussed at all, it must be in detail. Of 
peculiar interest is Mr. Percy Gardner's essay on a “ sepulchral 
relief from Tarentum,” because the topic gives him an opportunity 
to dwell on—and in great measure, we think, to solve—the whole 
problem of these funereal tablets and reliefs. The tablet (photo- 
graphed on p. 107) represents two men reclining at a feast. One 
of them holds a cup. A youth leads in a horse. A naked servaut 
offers two vases, ‘There is nothing that we moderns would think 
funereal in this design. Rather it might seem to commemorate 
a little dinner, at which one of the guests had betted he would 
ride his horse per But it is well known that the Greeks 
shrunk from such emblems of death as skulls, skeletons, little fat 
boys with wings and no bodies, crossbones, and other delights of 
English civilization. Asa rule, the Attic sepulchral stele show 
us a wedded pair reclining at a banquet. What connexion has 
this little-feast with death? The learned have held that the de- 
rted are shown revelling in Elysium, as Pindar, in a well-known 
fragment of a dirge, assures us that they do. Others hold that 
the reliefs dis mere events of 
The late M. Dumont supposed that t uets symbolize 
offerings paid by the living to their friends who have gone before 
them, a custom still faintly but prettily surviving in modern 


| Greece. Now it very commonly happens that dogs, horses, and 
| snakes are introdu into these works of art. Some have held 


that these animals merely stand for the domestic pets of the dead, 
and the Greeks certainly had not our dislike of serpents. Others 
believe that the horse typifies the journey to Hades which the de- 
ceased has taken or is about to take. A third view regards the 
dogs and snakes as chthonic animals, associated all over the world 
with the existence of the dead. On this side may be urged the 
widely-diffused belief (very prevalent among the Zulus, and illus- 
trated by Porphyry’s anecdote of the death of Plotinus) that the 
dead reappear on earth as reptiles. The frequency with which the 
dog comes out as the guardian of Hades, or in connexion with the 
rivers which sunder shadow-casting men from the dwellings of 
death, is known to all students of Indian, Greek, and Aztec myth. 
The relations between the dog and Asclepius (who was a dog, and 
that in no slang sense, ing to a recent writer in the Revue 
Archéologique) have Sv on the question. A com- 
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mon addition to the festive group already described is the approach 
to the seated or reclining pair of persons (usually smaller than 
they) who bring eggs, pomegranates, a cock, a pig, or the like, 
apparently by way of offering. So much for Attic sepulchral 
monuments. Mr. Gardner very any tries to explain these, in 
accordance with the theory of evolution, by looking about for 
some earlier and perhaps more intelligible type whence they may 
have sprung. This type he finds in the well-known archaic reliefs 
from nia, Dressel and Milchhoefer have published some of 
these in the second volume of the Transactions of the German 
Institute at Athens. English readers will find a handy illustration 
in Mr. A. 8. Murray’s History of Greek Sculpture, vol. i. p. 94. 
A man and a woman are seated—we see them in profile—one of 
them holds out a cup; worshippers approach with a cock, an egg, 
@ flower, and a pomegranate. The seated figures were at first 
recognized as Dionysus or Hades, with Ariadne or Persephone. 
Messrs. Dressel and Milchhoefer were all for Hades and Persephone, 
an opinion in which we were inclined to concur. It ap to us 
more or less strengthened by the somewhat similar scene on the 
familiar Harpy Tomb in the British Museum. Recently, by good 
luck, other Laconian reliefs of a like sort have been unearthed. 
In these the male seated fi with the cup and snake has a 
human name inscribed on his stele; for example, Timocles and 
Aristocles are thus commemorated. Clearly, then, those figures 
represent mortal men, not the God of the Dead. Still further 
discoveries gave us the seated mortal with the wine-cup, accom- 
panied by a dog or a horse. Finally, by way of discovering the 
missing link between the Laconian reliefs and the Attic tablets 
from which we started, a funereal picture of one Lyseas (sixth 
century) has been found at Athens, and in the figure’s hand is a 
wine-cup exactly like that of the archaic Laconian works of art. 
“Tt may then be considered as certain that the dead were figured on 
their tombs as seated in state, holding wine-cup and pomegranate.” 
The “ worshippers” approaching them must be surviving members 
of their families bringing food to the deceased. Here, in short, 
we have the world-wide rite of feeding the ghosts, a rite trans- 
ferred, as in the Roman Lectisternia, to the gods, though we need 
by no means @ that therefore the gods must have been evolved 
out of ancestral ghosts. 

On this topic of ghost-feeding in Greek religion Mr. Gardner 
has some admirable remarks, to which, perhaps, a few more illus- 
trations may be added. In the great central literature of Greece, 
“ which + Bed rather to all time and to human nature than 
to a particular age and country,” the earlier details of worship, 
faith, and ritual fall into the background. We are among the 

igh gods, and the elevated rituals, ghosts, fetiches, magic, and 

pertaining to the rudimentary forms of religion are not made 
prominent. They glide into the darkness 
Like some great superstitious snake uncurled 
From the pale temples of the awak’ning world. 


But, though somewhat neglected, the old faiths and fetichisms 
are not extinct in the literature of the Periclean time. In the 
Alcestis, as Mr. Gardner —_— the dead heroine is at once re- 
as “a blessed thing divine.” In the Choephori we have as 
worship at an ancestral tomb as was ever Pag by 
modern Hottentot. The paintings on the /ecythi tell the same 
tale. The early tombs contained provision of wine and food, 
and o.oo of a hero were slain to bear him company, as 
they do, indeed, on the sepulchral monuments. Mr, Gardner 
notices @ sarcop in the British Museum, with a hole 
cut in “ to allow food to in to the occupant.” From the 
late Rector of Lincoln Mr. Gardner obtained two quotations 
out of Lucian, showing that ghosts live on the smoke and savour 
of meat offered to them, that they are nourished by our libations, 
and that, if a ghost leaves no friend nor kinsman behind him, 
he must starve. These notions are familiar in the Brahmanic 
rites and to most savages. We may add an example from Phocis 
(Pausanias, X. iv. 7), where the Phocians are said to feed the 
host of Ornytion with blood dropped through a hole in his grave. 
Of course we shall be told that “Aryans” must have borrowed 
all these barbarous rites from “ Pelasgians” or some lower race. 
However, the extraordi faith in the unsullied purity of 
“ Aryans ” is poy Beep and undermined | by day. In 
point of fact, the belief that spiritual beings could be nourished 
on the smoke and savour of sacrifice lasted in Greek thought till 
the age of Iamblichus, who argues very gravely in favour of a 
less material view of gods and demons. To conclude, Mr. 
Gardner's argument is that the dead man represented on sepul- 
chral monuments holds out his wine-cup to be filled, “ conveying 
thereby a very broad hint to his votaries.” The dog and horse 
are “old friends whom the hero takes with him to another world; 
the snake is a new friend, who there first becomes his companion.” 
Or perhaps we might eay that the snake is a kind of picture- 
writing, meaning that the figure on the relief really is a dead 
man; for —-> many religions are regarded as vehicles of the 
spirits of the 
_ Another paper of great interest is that by the Provost of Oriel 
on the vexed question of the Poems of the Epic Cycle. In a 
former number of the journal Mr. Monro carefully examined the 
manuscript of the extant fragments which give us all we possess of 
the Chrestomathy of Proclus, and therewith almost all we know 
about theCyclics, Now Mr. Monro analyses the scanty remnants of 
that great anaile banquet. Astothe Cypria he decides, and the 
same rule governs the other cases, that this epic was later than 


the Iliad and Odyssey, and contains ideas belonging to a different — 


stratum of mythical fancy. Thus we have the metamorphoses of 
Nemesis, when she was pursued by Zeus. The goddess took many 
shapes to avoid his attentions, but finally became the mother of 
the children of the Swan. Though introduced into Greek epic 
literature later than the age of tne Iliad or es this con- 
ception is essentially savage, and therefore — mably early in 
character. We find the same legend, with different persons, in 
the Welsh adventures of Taliesin (in the Mabinogion), we find 
it in the incestuous wooings of Pragapati, in the Brahmanas, 
and it recurs in a well-known tale of the Arabian Nights. As 
the mythology of the lower races, Red Indians and Africans, is 
rich in similar incidents, we cannot well look on the donnée as 
later than Homer, though it was one of those rude notions from 
which Homer seems to have been warned by the purity of his 
taste. Somewhat similar criticism may be applied to the magical 
ideas, which are rare in Homer, but frequent in the Cyclics. 
To be brief, Mr. Monro demonstrates that the Cypria was com< 
posed with direct reference to the Iliad, to which it was to 
serve as an introduction. When Mr. Monro remarks, however, 
that “a proportion of the incidents of the Cypria belong 
to groups of legend unknown to Homer,” we must suspend our 
a. We cannot e that Homer was ignorant of the 
egends, which, probably, he ignored. He selected that which 
suited him, and such a myth as the Wooing of Nemesis would 
have been hideously out of place in poems so nobly human as 
the Odyssey and Iliad. Mr. Monro is not absolutely free from 
the last intirmity of even the most sensible Homeridw. He is 
inclined to suspect “ interpolation ” when of the Homeric 
poems do not jump with his own theories. Every one knows 
the beautiful prophecy of the translation of Menelaus to Elysium. 
There is not in Homer any passage more exquisite nor more 
magical. But Mr. Monro (whose theory the text does not suit) 
thinks it “ may be an interpolation.” In that case, we wish the 
interpolator had interpolated a t deal more, or even written 
the whole of the Odyssey. But these are very minute blemishes 
on an excellent article, full of sound sense, sound scholarship, and 
just reasoning, and restoring the Iliad and Odyssey to their proper 
and traditional place in the evolution of Greek epic poetry. Any 
one who would examine the opposite side of the shield, and we 
fear we must say the opposite method of treatment, may bestow 
his leisure on the numerous Homeric tracts of Mr. Paley. 

A useful though not brilliant paper, by Mr. Theodore Bent, sets 
forth a few of the results of the author's travels in the Oyclades, 
Despising delights and seeking laborious days, Mr. Bent sojourned 
in each and every one of the twenty-two Cyclades, There are 
but two inns in the whole number, and Mr. Bent must have 
endured things intolerable. He points out the threefold interest 
of the group, prehistoric, historic, and modern, for the Cyclades 
are the home of the purest-bred Greeks, and the people retain the 
most of ancient Hellenic practice and folk-lore. In prehistoric 
times, and before certain volcanic convulsions, they were more 
se and — than even in the classical period. Mr. 

nt illustrates his paper with pictures of some rude relics of early 
Cycladian culture. It is to be hoped that he will return to 
the subject and to the islands, where more systematic excavations 
should yield matter of interest. Mr. E. A. ner contributes a 
= paper on the Greek ornaments and armour in gold, silver, and 

ronze found at Kertch, and now in the museum at Oxford, where 
they contrast pleasantly with the skulls and anatomical horrors. 
It is almost impossible even to enumerate all the other papers of 
interest in this number of the Journal, The Provost of Eton 
settles the raft of Odysseus and the shape of the axes through 
which Odysseus shot his arrow once for all. His translation of 
the difficult passage had already been contributed to a recent prose 
version of the Odyssey; but the Egyptian axe of which he gives 
ictures satisfies all the conditions even better than the axe from 
linus adduced by Mr. A. S. Murray. Mr. Leaf writes learnedly 
on a difficult question of Homeric chariot-harness. Space fails us 
to og of Mr. Watkiss Lloyd’s essay on the Sophoclean Trilogy, 
of Mr. Verrall’s on the Libation Ritual of the Ewmenides, and of 
many other instructive contributions, The illustrations are also 
excellent; it is a pity they occupy so much space. Luxurious 
they are, but inconvenient, and, we presume, expensive, 


BAYARD TAYLOR.* 


hg pd chief endeavour should be to give a vital and 
individual presentment of his subject. Portraiture being his 
aim, he should project with force and perspicuity his central figure 
in its individual atmosphere. It matters little to what uses he 
puts his material, or what method of develo t he may follow, 
if he obtains this result. It may, of course, chance that his subject 
is deficient in personality and without intellectual prominence or 
striking se angpy in which case there is no better procedure 
than to lighten a dull matter with anecdote or sketch, and merge 
the individual in his contemporaries and surroundings. We are 
not dis , however, to question the discretion of the editors of 
the Life and Letters of Bayard Taylor in giving the raw material 
of biography instead of the finished life-study. By publishing 
copious extracts of Bayard Taylor's correspondence they have 
pursued the wiser course. He was a prodigious letter-writer as 
well as an industrious man of letters, and thus supplied in the 


* Life and Letters of Bayard Taylor. Edited by Marie Hansen-Taylor 
and Hesace London Elliot Stock: 7884, 
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fullest measure what is the biographer’s fountain-head. The 
correspondence is drawn from many sources, and while it is im- 
ible to deny that it affords a certain self-revelation, it is amaz- 
ingly vapid and colourless. It is wholly inconsistent with the 
t reputation the writer enjoyed. Despite the vast mass of 
fetters transcribed, the impression they yield is singularly unsub- 
stantial and characterless, and they add little or nothing to our 
knowledge of the man. The sense of negation and vacuity 
uced by them recalls the sarcasm said to have been uttered of 
the great American traveler” by another great traveller, to the 
effect that it was surprising, considering the extent of his travels, 
how very little Bayard Taylor had to tell. We plunge into the 
vast vague of his volumes, and look in vain for aught beneath the 
glittering superficial to arrest our interest or claim our admiration ; 
we follow his rapid flight through the East and the North, 
through California, China, or Japan, and exhaust continents; yet 
scarcely a thought, a suggestion, a criticism repays our toil. In 
them, as in these letters, there is a resistless energy, @ robust and 
restless display of animal spirits, ever seeking fresh channels of 
tification ; the exuberance affects us with wonder, and charms 
fr awhile, but in the end it induces an unutterable ennui. 
Bayard Taylor himself, after many wanderings, began to suspect 
the ephemeral interest of his writings ; and certain interviews with 
Humboldt, and a study of the Cosmos, seem to have strengthened 
the suspicion that he had failed to invest his pursuit with pbilo- 
sophic breadth and dignity, and was merely enamoured of 
That idle, antique, stal v-headed pro 
It was his fate, though perhaps not his design, to purvey to the 
compilers of guide-books, and to be a noble exemplar to his 
ubiquitous travelling countrymen. 
oid and unsatisfying as the correspondence is generally, there 
is much gossip that involves a number of literary men. It would 
be strange if this were not so, seeing in how many social circles, 
at home and abroad, Bayard Taylor was welcome. The references 
to prominent men are, however, of very slight interest and of little 
novelty, mere passing oe and memoranda of travel. There 
is distinct promise in the opening chapters of the biography which 
is unfortunately not fulfilled. Bayard Taylor was born at Ken- 
nett Square in Chester county, ae agen in 1825, “the year 
when the first locomotive successfully performed its trial trip.” 
The roving disposition and active inquiring mind that afterwards 
distinguished him were precociously displayed, and one of the 
few c teristic anecdotes recorded of him tells how he once 
clambered to the roof of the farm-house through the garret window, 
and, after a rapturous glance at the enlarged landscape, proclaimed 
to the maidservant in the garden below that he saw in the north- 
west the Falls of Niagara. It was a white object in the trees the 
boy saw, “ probably the front of a distant barn”; but he was 
right as to the direction. He delighted in studying = % planning 
and undertaking imaginary journeys, and he read much, with the 
assiduous passion common to poetical temperaments. One thing 
is very clearly indicated throughout his correspondence—the more 
he gained fame as a traveller, the more keenly sensitive he became 
as to his poetical reputation, for his chief ambition was to be a 
poet. His boyish effusions obtained publicity in the Philadelphia 
papers, and at the age of eighteen he found a protector and 
sympathizer in Mr. Rufus Griswold. There is enough poetry 
in one of his earlier volumes—A Book of Romances, Ballads, 
and Lyrics—to justify the opinion that he might have taken a 
higher place among verse-writers if he had less industriously 
ursued a journalistic popularity. He certainly attempted little 
in the way of emancipating American literature from what Mr. 
Griswold calls “ the tyranny of British example.” His journalistic 
ties, his connexion with the 7ridune, and his numerous voyages 
were sufficient to chill his poetic faculties, To these multifarious 
and exhausting duties he added the onerous burden entailed by 
the “lecture system,” which, by his own energetic example, he 
did more than any man in America to foster and perfect. With 
all his facility, his poetic inspiration was never very warm or true, 
nor his metrical skill naturally fluent or intuitive ; he was more 
profitably employed in translating Goethe than in evolving lyrical 
dramas of the — Prince Deukalion. This poem, evidently 
inspired by the Second Part of Faust, forcibly illustrates his 
defective lyrical capacity, and also demonstrates an immense 
disparity between his scheme and its execution, and how his poetic 
wers were impaired during the busy years that separated it from 
is third volume of poems. 

In self-criticism Bayard Taylor's letters reveal nothing 
of the clear vision and modest hesitancy that distinguish great 
poets, He has occasional doubts of his other literary achieve- 
ments, but is amusingly confident of the value of his poetry. 
Every successive poem is superior to the last. Writing to Mr. 
Fields in 1869, he answers some objections to a recent poem with 
characteristic conviction :— 

As to the poem, the difficulty seems to be that you have entirely misfelt 
it. Of all your criticisms I only feel that what you say of the last two 
lines of the first stanza is partly true. Those lines are rather grave and 
ie 4 for the airy, spiritual movement of the poem. The other lines, 
which you call “especially bad,” are not only good, but some of them 
especially good, and | don’t think that I can change one of them. 

It is not less characteristic that he should write of his first novel, 
Hannah Thurston, with a cordial sense of its merits, and yet be 
prepared to welcome its successor with even higher rapture :-— 

“ Hannah” is not my “ pet child” (no prose work of mine is, or can 
be), but the book has certain positive merits which I can see, although I be 


its author. Artistically, it is not a failure. To be sure it has serious 
faults; it lacks movement, particularly in the first half; there is much 
unnecessary detail, frequently a want of relief, and some of the characters 
are imperfectly developed. But Hannah Thurston, the woman, is a suc- 
cessful creation ; the scope and plan of the book are correct. As to “John 
novel is one wU w am now engag w 

published in about two Soonthe. 
The “ pet novel,” for the time, was The 
so far from gaining his correspondent’s unqualified approval, pro- 
duced a criticism that “astounded” the author. His warmly- 
expressed appreciation of his writings became at length a con- 

n all capacities—as journalist, traveller, urer, poet, artist, 
chargé dafieires, Minister at Berlin—he evinced the bound- 
less activity. At the time of his death he was only in his fifty- 
fourth year and his extraordinary vitality was manifest to 
last. His career was so prodigiously varied, so exuberant in 
versatility, that it might on well become a tolerably active 
octogenarian. A reference in his letters to the fate of Dickens is 
truly applicable to himself. His marvellous ona robust 
health, and excessive spirits compelled him to overtask his bodily 
powers, though he was seldom conscious of any strain. The 
tenement of clay was to all appearances impervious to ordinary 
assaults, and seemed destined to a green old age; but the very 
fierceness of his energy, the restless, unconquerable spirit that 

him, undermined the fabric just when it seemed most 

assured of vitality. The man himself supplies a more interesting 
study, a profounder and more suggestive phenomenon, than his 
writings. Disappointing as these are to the student of American 
literature, he is typical of much that is most salient and individual 
in the American of this century, of the genius of a young and 
confident people, sensitive to criticism and conscious of the un- 
shaped visions of a great future. 


of Kennett, which, 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 
VI. 


ee the publication of Mr. Sandys's collection there have 
been many books issued on Carols ; but the most complete by 
far that we have met with is Mr. A. H. Bullen’s new volume, A 
Christmas Garland, Carols and Poems (Nimmo), from the fifteenth 
century to the present time. It is issued in two forms. One 
hundred and fifty copies are numbered, with the illustrations on 
Japanese paper, and there is an ordinary edition slightly smaller. 
The preface contains an entertaining account of Christmas festi- 
vities and the use of carols, Mr. Bullen has not included much 
that had not been printed before, but he has exercised great 
care in verifying and correcting the collections of his predecessors, 
and he has joined to them two modern poems by Hawker, two by 
Mr, William Morris, and others by Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Symonds, 
and Miss Rossetti. No one has been more successful than Mr. 
Morris in imitating the ancient carol :— 
Outlanders, whence come ye last ? 
The snow in the street and the wind on the door. 
Through what green sea and great have ye past ? 
Minstrels and maids stand forth on the floor. 


Altogether this is one of the most welcome books of the season. 
We have received the Ii/ustrated Poems of Oliver Wendell Holmes 
(Macmillan). We like Mr. Holmes in his poetic prose better than 
in his somewhat prosaic poetry. The American illustrations are 
rather unequal, but we may select a winter landscape on 3 
by Mr. Louis Ritter, and the illustration to “ A Mother's Secret,” 
by Mrs. Houston, for special mention. We cannot praise the 
illustrations of Gems from the Poets (Swan Sonnenschein). How- 
ever good the original drawings may have been, they have been 
ruined by the chromo-lithographer. Almost as is Zam 
O'Shanter (Griffith & Farran), with illustrations of the most 
grotesque character by Mr. George Cruikshank, 

One of the prettiest books of this season is from America. 
Nature's Serial Story (Sampson Low) is by Mr. Edward Roe, 
and originally appeared in an illustrated magazine. The woodcuts 
are exquisite. ‘They are drawn by Mr, Hamilton Gibson and Mr. 
F. Dielman, and engraved by various hands. Perhaps “ The Rabbit 
Trap,” on p. 97, is the most wonderful. It gives an impression of 
intense coldness such as we have never seen represented so well 
except by Bewick. But “ An Upland Meadow,” which is drawn 
by Mr. Gibson, and engraved by Mr. Tiukey, is as good in its way. 
Besides the landscapes there are some eoden full-page figure 
subjects by Mr. Dielman, among which “ Watching the Swarm” 
seems to us the best, It is engraved by Mr. S. G. Putnam. Amy, 
the heroine of the story, stands behind Mr. Clifford, a very old 
gentleman, whois seated under a tree looking up at the bees. The 
composition and arrangement of the figures and the background 
are admirable, and the girl's face is lovely. There are also many 
delightful little vignettes of birds and other animals, and long 
wreaths of flowers, marvellously rendered. The story is simple 
and pretty, and ends appropriately with “Under the Mistletoe,” 
a very touching picture. Americanisms are rare in Nature's 
Serial Story, and we have little fault to find with the zoology, 
except that Mr. Clifford tells his audience that the duck hawk 
or “great-footed hawk is almost identical with the well-known 
peregrine falcon of Europe.” The “almost” should hava been left 
out, but as no two peregrines were ever seen exactly alike, the 
American naturalist errs in good company. He might have 
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gone on, and described the “ Greenland Falcon,” which is identical 
with the “ Iceland Falcon,” and both with the “ Jerfalcon,” but 
often separated by naturalists who know no better. 

We mentioned last week a volume of coloured pictures by 
Miss Kate Greenaway, entitled The Language of Flowers. Some 

ople may prefer Mavor's. Spelling-Book (Routledge), in which 
Miss Greenaway’s drawings are left uncoloured. Many of them 
are as graceful as any she has ever done. There is Miss Rose 

ing out with her aunt because she was a good child; there is 
ane being dressed on a high chair; there is Frank Pitt eating 

all day long; there are two little children sitting on a fence 
looking at the moon; but loveliest of all are the milkwoman and 
her pail on p. 83, and the illustration to “‘My Mother” near the 
end of the book. Illustrated Songs and Poems for Young People 
(Routledge) is a very good selection, by Mrs. Sale Barker; but 
both the best of the poems and the best of the pictures are 
the same as those in Little ~~ edited nearly twenty years 
ago for the same publishers by Mr. Watts. We have also re- 
ceived from Messrs. Routledge a new edition of Miss Mitford's 
Children of the Village, in five little volumes of large type; and 
Bob, the Spotted Terrier, with fifty illustrations by Harrison Weir. 
The last-named is in such language as few children will understand. 
Chapter xiv., for example, begins with this sentence :—“ Painful 
are thy shafts, O adversity! but salutary are the wounds they 
inflict.” The illustrations are, of course, what we might expect 
from the distinguished artist. Tom Tit’s Wedding Day; and 
other Poems (Routledge) contains a number of children’s stories in 
thyme. They are not remarkable in any way. Stories Maggie 
Told and Roundabout Tales are from the same publishers. Herrick's 
Content (Marcus Ward) is illustrated by Miss Ellen Houghton. 
The drawing, printing, and colouring are excellent; but the book 
is suited rather for the drawing-room table than the nursery, since 
Herrick’s verses would merely puzzle a child’s head. We have 
received from Messrs, Hildesheimer & Faulkner four little picture- 
books, of which we must name A Day with Harriers from Mr. 
Burnand's Happy Thoughts. Comic Sketches from English History 
(Allen), by Colonel Seccombe, is not very funny, and such a 
picture as the tournament is liable to mislead. e fun in the 
verses is not such as children will readily understand. The Old- 
Fashioned Fairy Book (Sampson Low) is by Mrs. Harrison, and 
will be very welcome in every nursery. No hidden moral lurks in 
its pages, and Miss Emmet possesses the rare art of being able to 
draw lovely faces. We suspect that this book is of American 
origin. Our Village Life (Sampson Low) is by Lady Henry 
Somerset, and is published to help a charity, a home for work- 
house girls. We hope it will have the success it deserves. The 
verses are in excellent metre, and some of the pictures are very 
pretty, especially the last. “The Well” is perhaps the sweetest 
of the little poems :— 

Ah! ifin the far, far future 

We gaze in that well once more, 

Will its truth-telling waters show us 

Bright faces as of yore ? 

Heroes and Heroines of Nursery History, by G. E. Sadler 
(Hildesheimer & Faulkner), is a silly but amusing littl book, 
bringing into real life such person as Jack and Jill, Margery 
Daw, the Piper's Son, and the Old Woman that live2 in a Shoe. 
The pictures are by Mr. Frank Cox, and when the party assembles 
at the hospitable board of the King and Queen and the four-and- 
twenty blackbirds fly out, the fun culminates. The Lion and Tiger 
Toy Book (Routledge) is well illustrated in colours by Mr. A. T. 
Elwes, and contains a portrait of the pied elephant. e pictures 
in The Dog and Cat Toy Book are by Mr. A. W. Cooper. The 
cat is the best we ever have seen in a book of this kind. The 
cbhromolithography is by Messrs, Leighton. Large Pictures and 
Little Stories is characterized by great size and gaudy colouring. 
The pictures apparently come from abroad. The Feathers and Fur 
Picture Book is unequal. The Golden-crested Wren, frightened at 
a a is the best of the coloured plates, some of which 
are very b. 

Among religious publications Mama's Bible Stories (Griffith & 
Farran) are very good of their kind, in nice large print and short 
easy words. So tew books have passed through our hands this 
year suitable for cottage reading that we must give a word of 
commendation to Second Best (Gritfith & Farran). It relates to 
the life and disappointments of Amy Mallard, and is a very 
wholesome story of only sixty pages. In the same series is 
Louie White's Hop-Picking. We have also received Beacon Lights 
(Triibner), prettily got up, and Divine Roses (no publisher named), 
and Jeat and Verse for every day, arranged from the writings of 
Whittier (Sampson Low). 

Books of adventures continue to | soe in. The Younaq Colonists, 
by Mr. G. A. Henty (Routledge), describes the late war in South 
Africa, ending with the rout of Majuba Hill, which Mr. Henty 
characterizes thus :—“ A more disgraceful or humiliating chapter 
in English history than the war in the Transvaal, and the treaty 
which concluded it, is not to be found.” The illustrations by Mr. 
Woodville are very spirited. We cannot say much for Adventures 
in Australia (Rout! ), with old and worn-out woodcuts. The 
adventures are of the usual kind—cattle driving, interrupted b 
kan bushrangers, and natives. On the Wings of the Wind, 
by Heury Frith (Routledge), describes various incidents connected 
with engine-driving. The writing is not of the best; but the book 
is full of interest, and also of good sense. In ing of a strike 
Mr. Frith says :— There was a good deal of distress, although (as 
usual) the trade delegates did all in their power to fan the tlame of 


disaffection ; for contentment amongst honest working-men (and 
we believe the majority of working-men are honest) does not 
by any means suit your agitator, who lays burthens grievous to be 
borne upon his fellow-workers, but he himself will not touch them 
with one of his fingers; he fattens on the distress of his dupes as 
the ignoble vulture feeds upon the fallen, hardworked, and long- 
enduring camel dying by inches in the desert.” The Silver Caton, 
by G. Manville Fenn (Sampson Low), is illustrated by M. Riou, 
and the title-page, which shows figures on horseback, bears, Polar 
and grizzly, Red Indians, and rifle-shooters, offers an appropriate 
table of contents to a stirring volume. Keraban the Inflerible 
(Sampson Low) describes adventures in Turkey, and needs no 
recommendation greater than the name of its author, M. Jules 
Verne. Cyril Hamilton (Routledge) is by Lieutenant OC. R. Low, 
late of the Indian Navy. It is practically a history of the Indian 
Mutiny in 1857, for Oyril Hamilton may be called a dummy hero. 
He has neither character nor reality in the story. Mr. Low is 
too fond of such expressions as “ former” and “latter”; but as a 
rule the “latter” means the mutineers. Charmouth 
(Sampson Low) is another tale by a retired officer, Mr. Percy 
Groves, late of the 27th Inniskillings. It is the story of the 
Civil War between Charles I. and the Parliament. Mr. Groves 
understands military tactics and describes them very well; but 
his hero is as little real as Cyril Hamilton, and, regarded as an 
historical story, the book has the serious fault of giving the 
names very incorrectly. The “Earl of Lindsay” does duty for 
the Earl of Lindsey throughout, and Lord of Werke is 
called “ Lord Grey of Warwick.” We object, on similar grounds, 
to The Woman with Two Words (Routledge), by Sarah Tytler. 
The description of London is full of anachronisms. More Old 
Wives’ Fables (Routledge) is a translation from the French of 
Edouard Laboulaye, a fact which should be mentioned on the 
oie-page. Little Captain Dick, by C. A. Jones (Masters), is & 
delightful story for children. Pickles, the dog, would be an 
enviable possession in any family circle. The pictures are very 
good, but too slight. We have also received Golden Horseshoes 
(Masters), by Elizabeth Harcourt Mitchell, a tale of chivalry; 
Spinning- W. Stories (Sampson Low), by Louisa M. Alcott, 
whose name is sufficient to recommend them; Five Little Pigs 
(Ward & Lock), with a cover which looks like a chiropodist’s 
advertisement ; Chats about Germany (Cassell), by Maggie Browne, 
well and profusely illustrated; Queer Stories (Sampson Low), 
by Edward Eggleston, very American; Children of all Nations 
(Cassell), with many illustrations; Mabel in Khymeland (Griffith 
& Farran); Miss Fenwick’s Failures (Blackie), by Esmé Stuart ; 
Our Hero (Routledge), by Mrs. O'Reilly, a tale of quiet country 
home life, sympathetically described ; Two Stories of Two (Griffith 
& Farran), by Stella Austen, apparently American; The Walking 
Trees, and other Tales (Gill, Dublin), by Rosa Mulholland, of 
which the best is ‘ The Girl from under the Lake,” a pretty Irish 
fairy tale of Lough Neagh; On Angel's Wings (Nelson), by the 
Hon. Mrs, Greene, a pathetic and poetical story of a little hunch- 
back girl—there is some originality in the termination of the 
story; The Crime of Christmas Day: a Tale of the Latin Quarter 
(Kegan Paul), the story of a murder told with much clearness and 

phic force by some one who is well acquainted with student 
life in Paris. We have also received Mrs. Inchbald’s Simple 
Story (Routledge), with very good illustrations by Miss Kerns, 
apparently much injured in the cutting. 

We noticed with praise the other day some volumes illustrated 
by M. Ellen Edwards and John C. _—m containing poetry by 
FE, Weatherly (Hildesheimer & Faulkner). Another book of 
the same kind has just come to hand. It is altogether charming, 
the verses and the pictures being equally pretty. The book is 
entitled Zhe Song of the Bell. We may take this opportunity of 
saying that Miss Edwards informs us that she is not responsible 
for the colouring of her drawings in Golden Hours with which 
fault was found in the Saturday Review of November 29. 

There are some very good social pictures in the Punch Almanac 
for 1885. Almost all young wives will sympathize with the 
unhappy bride in “Social Agonies.” Mr, Du Maurier has _ 
tured a drawing-room furnished in esthetic taste; the etlect 
being ruined by a frightful pair of Bohemian glass vases, 
which are specially exhumed from a cupboard “ where they 
are always kept when dear Auntie is not expected.” Mr. 
Corbould’s horses are as well drawn as usual, and the pic- 
torial three-volume novel on the last page is capital fun. Jolly 
Leaves, the Christmas Annual of the Sporting and Dramatic News, 
has an ample supply of full-page illustrations, several of them very 
good. The best perhaps are “ Yes,” by Mr. G. H. Edwards, and 
“Love at First Sight,” by Mr. Louis Wain, “The Captious 
Critic on Clowns” is an excellent paper. “ Cold Comfort,” a 
two-page illustration in colours in the Christmas Number of 
the Graphic, appeals to the feelings of all travellers. Nothing 
can be more oe after a long ride than to arrive at 
the inn and find it shut up. The picture is by Mr. S. E. 
Waller, and is much more satisfactory than the large and in- 
sipid “ Quite Ready,” by Mr. P. R. Morris, A.R.A., of whose 
one little girl we are heartily tired. Mr. Caldecott’s hunti 
scenes require no recommendation. In the Christmas Number ‘of 
the Illustrated London News the best engraving is certainly Mr. 
R. Caton Woodville’s “ Christmas wom and the worst “A 
Girl of Capri,” by the President of the Royal Academy. The 
most humorous is “Saturday's Tub,” by Mr. Frank Dadd. The 
different attitudes and expressions of the four dogs about to be 
washed are irresistibly comic, Mr. Phil Morris contributes the 
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1 icture to this as well as to the Graphic. Punch and 
Judy, tho Christmas Number is very 
nicely got up, with g aper, inting, rawipgs 
delicately tinted. One of the best of tho Duonhe is Dead Men 
Tell No Tales, by George Augustus Sala (Bow Bells Office), who 
says in his preface that the main incident in nearly every one of 
these stories is true. He makes, however, two exceptions, one of 
which is “ Papa’s Play,” as charming a little novel as we have 
read for many a day. We have also received of Christmas 
Annuals Our Work (Church Sunday School Union), The Mistle- 
toe Bough (J. & R. Maxwell), Face to Face (Grant), Beeton's 
Christmas Annual (Ward & Lock), Longman's Magazine, Harper's 
Magazine (Sampson Low), with, of course, beautiful engravings, 
and the English Illustrated Magazine (Macmillan). The study 
from Burne Jones's picture of “ King Cophetua and the Beggar- 
Maid” is alone worth the price of the number. We may mention 
among the illustrations a number of cuts after Gainsborough, some 
— views by Mr. Villiers, some drawings of French life in 

vados by Mr. Hennessy, and some views at Clovelly by Mr. 
O’Brien. We can only mention by name the yearly and half-yearly 
volumes of The Ladies’ Treasury (Bemrose), The Boy's Own Rook 
(Crosby Lockwood), Sunday at Home (Religious Tract Society), 
Cassell’s Family Magazine, The Leisure Hour, and the first volume of 
Cassell's Saturday Journal, which last is full of most delightful 
reading. We have received the Winter Number of Society, the 
special Christmas Number of the Christian Million, Funny Folks’ 
Annual, and Hood's Comic Annual. 

Christmas Cards have now become as much a recognized insti- 
tution as the exhibition of the Royal Academy. The same artists 
often contributed; and, though the preponderance of good art is 
rather in favour of the cards than of the Academy, both are alike 
in one respect—neither of them has any very obvious connexion 
with Christmas. We may commence by noticing a novelty. Mr. 
J. F. Bennett sends us some examples of his “New Registered 
Visite Greeting Cards.” They are arranged for the insertion of 
the sender's visiting card into an appropriately bordered mount. 
If the designs and colouring were more worthy of the invention they 
would be much prized by people who are heartily tired of mean- 
ingless landscapes and wreaths of flowers. It is impossible to see 
what on earth is the object or special appropriateness of the most 
handsome of the cards which have come to us for notice. It is 
sent by Mr. Prang, and represents eleven children of both sexes, 
but apparently of the same age, who hold a long scroll bearing 
a@ motto. On the back are two verses, entitled “The Angels’ 
Story.” The children are represented half-nude; but the colour- 
ing is gorgeous, and the printing beyond all praise. It is 
curious that the taste displayed in this picture should have so 
utterly failed in another, which represents a book which has 
evidently been opened and sat upon. From the same pub- 
lisher we have received many beautiful cards in different styles, 
among which we may particularize three as typical of as 
many styles. The first represents a bunch of clover and grass, 
printed on grained paper ; the second represents a landscape 
within a gold border, over which hangs the branch of an apple- 
tree in full bloom; on the third are depicted in a solemn style 
two winged angels bearing tapers. Suitable verses, of the kind 
which American poets seem able to turn out with such ease 
and in such quantities, are on the back of each. Messrs. Sockl & 
Nathan profess “to cater only for the higher taste” even in their 
cheaper cards, and we must allow that nothing more delicate has 
come to us this Christmas. In some cases they have been fortu- 
nate enough to catch the peculiar tint of blue which lends such 
beauty to some illuminated manuscripts of the best period. A 
little set which come from Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co. are painted 
on backgrounds of very nearly the same colour. On one card is 
the best-painted flower that has come to us this year. It repre- 
sents a pink chrysanthemum. Messrs. Hildesheimer & Faulkner 
excel every other publisher in landscape. There is a study of a 
beech-tree ; one of a rainy evening, with a very wet road, which 
is quite poetical (325, 442). No. 477, in gold and sepia, is 

rfect, Of those which we have received from Messrs. De la 
Rue last year’s are still the best; but we can commend the “ King 
of the Holly” (662), and a pair with elves blowing soap-bubbles 
(661) ; also “A Pearl of the Mistletoe” and “ A Sprite of the Lily,” 
by R. D., which are very graceful. Some of Messrs. de la Rue’s 
dovedihapuie are printed on satin. We have received some 
clever pictures of animals from Messrs. Harding. Messrs. Mansell 
send some sketches of landscape printed in colour, and some very 
pretty heads in grey, all printed on rough paper, besides a large as:ort- 
ment of average. ‘“ The Mistletoe Queen” and “ The Queen of the 
Holly” are two very ambitious, but hardly satisfactory, attempts 
to render female beauty. They come with some more pleasing 
examples from Messrs. Schipper. We have received from the 
National Society six chromolithographs from illuminated manu- 
scripts and old pictures. They are a step in the right direction, 
being copied from such masters as Fra Angelico, Gentile da Fabriano 
and Lippo Lippi. A very well designed set of flowers, with verses 
by Sabina, come from publishers who have not appended their 
names. We have also received a selection of well-designed 
from Messrs. -_ & Spottiswoode, of which the best seem to be a 
set of marigol 

Although Messrs. De la Rue’s almanacs are, as usual, the most 
sumptuous and beautiful, we must commence our notice of such 

ublications by drawing attention to Messrs. Letts's “ Registered . 

‘ablet Diary and Blotting 'ad” combined. It comprises an 

almanac, a pencil, louse leaves of blotting-paper secured on a new 


principle, and various other contrivances for saving time and 
trouble. Messrs. De la Rue have sent us a large number of 
beautifully printed and bound Diaries and Almanacs of various 
kinds. Those mounted in neat leather frames for standing on the 
writing-table are most convenient. The Improved Diary and 
Memorandum-Book (Thomas De la Rue) is edited by Mr. William 
Godward, F.R.A.S., and includes much scientific information. 
Messrs, Letts’s “ Engagement Tablet” is most useful, but the 
black and green mount is ugly. Their Diary and Almanac 
must be mentioned with praise as containing almost everything 
a clerk can want to know. For the second year we have received 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode's “ Olde Plate” and “ Palette” 
Calendars, for hanging up. They are both extremely pretty, and 
the daily mottoes well chosen, We have also received Cassell's 
Illustrated Almanac, Ye Earlie Englyshe Almanac (Pettitt & Co.), 
and Glenny’s Iilustrated Garden Almanac (Ward & Lock), with 
excellent gardening directions, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


\ V4 E have before us (as for some years has been usual at this 

time) instalments of three magnificently produced books, 
whose matter entitles them to rank as literature, while their form is 
at least as handsome as that of any mere livre d'étrennes. One of 
them—the quarto illustrated edition of M. Duruy’s History of 
Rome (1)—comes to an end with the present instalment; conse- 
quently, much of the volume is occupied with indices and other 
matter of greater mechanical usefulness than literary interest. Tho 
text, however, is illustrated as lavishly as ever ; and as an instance 
of the care that has beer taken to provide the latest and best 
examples, we may notice an elaborate chromo-lithograph of a 
mosaic pavement unearthed only last year. 

The great archeological history of MM. Perrot and Chipiez (2) 
(to which, as on former vccasions, we shall probably return) has 

ot into the Syro-Phonician region, with its outliers, Cyprus, 

alta, Carthage. Little that is beautiful awaits ihe mere turner- 
over of pages here; though even for him there is a good deal that 
is quaint in the pigmy deities of Syria and the astounding 
statuettes (with arms and legs like bolsters) of Malta. For the 
more serious reader the interest and value of the volume are of 
course not Jess than those of its predecessors. Mme. de Witt’s 
elaborate abstract of the French Ghronicles (3) has reached its 
third volume, and in passing from Froissart may be thought to 
have also reached and left behind the climax of itsinterest. Much, 
however, of the present volume is occupied with Froissart himself, 
and he, even in much less skilful hands than Mme, de Witt’s, can 
never be anything but delightful. As for the ornaments, the 
chromolithographs, and other copies from manuscripts, medals, &c., 
are always of the greatest interest, and the views of places 
excellent. The original “grandes compositions” by divers 
please us, we must own, less, The artists have mostly tried to give 
mediawval quaintness without medieval drawing or perspective, 
and the result is sometimes, at any rate, far from attractive. Thus, 
in the plate representing Chandos carried on his bier every one has 
his shoulders hunched up to his ears, and is shambling along in a 
fashion which—the drawing and composition being quite modern— 
suggests chiefly that the attendants had been “ waking” the 
heroic deceased too plentifully. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that M. Vacherot’s Nouveaw 
spiritualisme (4) has nothing to do with knocks or with raps, with 
levitation or with Miss Katharine King. It is partly a review and 
partly an exposition of the latest anti-materialist schools and 
systems in philosophy. Not the least interesting parts of it are 
the preface and the peroration, in which the veteran author 
tests against the ignoble Sansculottism in religion and philosoph 
no less than in politics of the present day. “ N’est-ce pas triste, 
his last words are,“ pour un vieux libre-penseur qui a vécu dans 
la pensée de l’Infini et ne veut pas mourir sans murmurer son nom?” 
In one sehse of the word ¢riste it is, no doubt; but there are 
others in which that word seems far more applicable to the persons 
whom M, Vacherot is criticizing. M. Rabier's philosophical 
course, of which the first volume (on psychology) (5) is before us, 
is a careful and painstaking book, elaborately classified and sub- 
divided. It is of course mainly historical a | critical, L'univers, 
la force et la vie (6) (which is, as a prefatory epistle informs us, 
published under a pseudonym), is an odd book, or rather essay, in 
which the different effects of red and blue rays, the doctrine of 
the syllogism, and the fact that, if the body of a man of eighty 
contained all the particles of matter which have formed of 
him during his life, he would weigh as much as a battalion of 
infantry, are introduced to establish a proposition or series of pro- 
positions which, to speak honestly, we do not fully understand. 

A new Decameron! (7) That is a perilous enterprise, even if 


(1) Histoire des Romains. Par Victor Duruy. Tome vu. Paris: 
Hachette. 


(2) Histoire de Cart dans Vantiquité, Par G. Perrot et C. Chipiez. Tome 
iii. Phénicie-Chypre. Paris: Hachette. 


(3) Les chroniquenrs de Uhistoire de France. Par Mme. de Witt. 
Troisidme série. Paris: Hachette. 


(4) Le nouveau spiritualisme. Par E. Vacherot. Paris: Hachette. 
(5) Legons de philosophie. Par E. Rabier. Tome Paris: Hachette 
(6) L’univers, la force et la vie. Par A. Laggrond. Paris: Alcan, 


(7) Le nouvesu Décaméron, Premitre journée. Paris: Dentu. 
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there be among the tale-tellers no less persons than MM. de 
Banville, Gay de Maupassant (who might be thought to take the 
ae of Dioneo, if it were not allotted to M. Armand Silvestre), 

ppée, Cladel, Mendés, and Alphonse Daudet, not to mention 
MM. Paul Aréne, Ernest d’Hervilly, and René Maizeroy, whom 


we mention separately in no despite, but merely because their | 


names are less familiar to the average English reader, The book 
is very a got up, and the tales are good, though, perhaps, not 
one of them is equal to the best of its author's work. Of course 
it must be remembered that it is a Decameron, and a Decameronis 
a Decameron. Still, to speak waggishly, the Decameronians have 
not done their Decamerontics too Decamerontically, though we 
are afraid English publishers would shake their heads a little 
at M. Silvestre and M. de Maupassant, even in the subdued form 
in which they here indulge their genius. The interspersed con- 
versations are in parts a little conventional, but in other parts 
foods and a critical dissertation (not too learned for a society of 
vely ladies) which M. Catulle Mendés brings in on the difference 
between the terms rabelaisien and gaulois is ingenious, to say no 
more. Let it be added that the book is illustrated with, among 
other things, a handsome medallion portrait of M. de Banville. For 
the tales, the best all round, if it is not M. Guy de Maupassant’s, 
is perhaps M, Ernest d’Hervilly’s “ Désirs d’ange,” which is most 
pretty, pleasing, and proper. 
Anybody who likes a solid Russian novel in two closely-printed 
volumes has one given to him in a more generally accessible lan- 
one than Russian by M. Dérely’s translation of Dostiefsky’s 
“The Crime and the Penalty” (9). 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


N editor who finds that “The Directions are so radically dis- 
gusting from first to last that I cannot bring myself to stain 
these pages by a single extract,” was plainly never meant by nature 
to edit a selection from the works of Swift. It is, however, the 
ease of Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, who has been entrusted with 
preparing the volume of Swift's Prose Writings for the “ Parch- 
ment Library” (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) We are consequently 
not surprised to find that he has gathered a handful of snippets. 
By printing the Zale of a Tub and Gulliver's Travels complete, 
it would have been possible to make a welcome addition to the 
Library ; but Mr. Lane-Poole has preferred to take parts of these 
masterpieces and bits of other writings here and there, There is, 
for instance, only one of the Drapier’s Leiters, the first half of the 
introduction, and part of the first dialogue of the Polite Con- 
versations, By.adopting this plan Mr. Lane-Poole is able to 
assure his readers that “there remains not a line in this volume 
which might not be recited in a drawing-room.” His selection is, 
in fact, Swift brought down to the drawing-room, and that, we 
think, criticizes it sufficiently. No small part of the introduction 
is devoted to telling how the editor first came to read his author 
the st accident. The remainder is full of repetitions of 

. Leslie Stephen's criticism, and of the picturesque descriptive 


‘talk at large which is so easy and so barren. 


The dreary history of American politics is little likely to attract 
English readers, and it is therefore superfluous to warn anybody 
inst takiug up Dr. J. Harris Patton’s Democratic Party (New 
York: Fords, Howard, & Hulbert) on the ground that it is a very 
dull book. Not the less it has its uses. We notice that Dr. 
Patton begins his preface by saying, “ The author of this mono- 
graph never held an oftice, nor, excepting by his vote, aided others 
to obtain one.” Whereby it appears that American political 
writers, like Chinese shopkeepers, have to put up “No cheating 
here” over their ware. Dr. Patton, if he has not got an office, has 
done better. He has deserved one. His monograph—sonorous 
word—is a long, rambling party pamphlet in the Republican in- 
terest, written to show that the wicked Democrats have been 
guilty of every turpitude from the very beginning. The English- 
man who reads it through remains in some confusion of mind. It 
is obvious that this Republican is in much wrath—but why? We 
cannot tell why. On Dr. Patton’s showing, Republicans and 
Democrats are in the position of the immortal Czsar and Pompey 
—they are very much alike. 

Much respect is due to the courage of a writer who publishes 
An Analysis of Wit and Humour (David Bogue). Mr. F. Ri. 
Fleet, the author of a treatise with that title, is assuredly not 
wanting in bravery ; for he not only undertakes this considerable 
task, but boldly promises to succeed where Locke, Sydney Smith, 
and Hazlitt have failed or drawn back. Success, however, is not 
easy, and we are consequently not surprised to find that his 
treatise leaves the great question of the difference between wit 
and humour as unsettled as ever. His method is to take a series 
of witticisms, not by any means of the best quality, and then 

int out that there is this or the other kind of incongruity in the 
ideas they suggest. In fact, he analyses wit and humour by care- 
fully telling us what is the jocularity of a given joke. Ladical 

in Glasgow should find the book useful. 

Centenaries are bad, but centenary studies are getting beyond 
bearing. Every other batch of new books taken at random in 
these days contains a volume on Wycliff, Luther, or Dr. Johnson. 
Mr. Edwin de Lisle’s Centenary Studies (Allen & Co.) is devoted 
to the first two of these names. His essays are quite inoffensive, 


(9) Le crime et le chattment, Par Th. Dostiefsky. Paris: Plon. 


even when one does not agree with them ; but they are also quite 
commonplace, and it really is not worth while to write common- 
places about Wycliff and Luther. 

Miss E. Worthington has decided that her countrymen would be 
the better fora more intimate acquaintance with Rousseau’s Emile, 
and she has accordingly translated M. J. Steeg’s selections ( Boston : 
Ginn, Heath, & Co.) Volumes of selections are seldom worth 
much from a literary point of view, but M. Steeg’s object was not 
literary. The translation is easy and free from French idioms. 
Mrs. Frank Malleson has done her share in the work of trying to 
educate educators in another way. She has written a volume of 
Notes on the Early Training of Children (Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co.) Her directions are occasionally given with excessive 
magniloquence, We do not, for instance, see the use of telling a 
nurse or anxious mother to train her boy up to the 7 ideal ; 
but when this sort of thing is translated into the language of 
common sense, we find Mrs. Malleson’s recommendations to be 
mainly sensible. 

Dr. W. Victor, of Marburg University, publishes a treatise 
on German Pronunciation, Practice and Theory (Heilbronn, 
Henninger Bros., Triibner & Co.) He is fully aware of the dif- 
ficulty of teaching any one to proncunce a foreign language by 

rinted directions, but is also confident that it can be overcome. 

Ve for our part are less sure that rules as to the proper pro- 
nunciation of “ high-front wide vowels” and “ mid-front narrow 
vowels” can be profitable to any mortal. Dr. Lange publishes 
Hoffman’s Meister Martin, with an introduction (Symons & Co.) 
It is the first of a series designed for use in schools. 

The Gladstone Almanack, 1885 (William Blackwood & Sons), 
is apparently designed for the purpose of spreading sound ideas on 
various subjects. It were to be wished, however, that the Tory 
Partridge who composed it had been less ready to imitate some of 
the worst features of the political literature of the other side. 
The Enquirer's Oracle (Ward, Lock, & Co.) is a fair specimen of 
the volumes of odds and ends which seem to have an enduring 
popularity. 

. Knight has published the sixth volume of his edition of 
Wordsworth (Edinburgh: Paterson). A new edition, revised, of 
Dr. Lechler’s Wycliffe (The Religious Tract Society), a nn 
sixth edition of O'Gorman’s Compendious Calculator (Crosby Lock- 
wood), and a new edition of Mr. Davies's Norfolk Broads and 
Rivers (William Blackwood & Sons) have been published. 

In connexion with new books it is not unnatural to mention 
new pens, There are many writers of books who love a “ writing 
stick” which carries its ink in itself, and makes it needless to dip 
constantly into the inkpot. There are also many who prefer a 
nibbed pen for this purpose to a style of any kind, and for their 
advantage we may say that after,a fair trial we have found the 
American “ Waterman” pen the very best, as the simplest, of 
the kind that has yet been produced. 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

The ADVERTISEMENT Department has been Removen from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Jous Hart, 
33 Srreer, StRanpD, Lonpon, W.C. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the Satcrpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d. 
or $7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
Mr. Wittram Boyce, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr.B. F.Srevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London. International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time. 

FRANCE. 
Copies of the SatrurDay Review may be obtained every Saturday 


of M. Fornertnenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, Paris, and 
59 Rue d’ Antibes, Cannes. 


The Saturpay Review its duly registered for transmission abroad. 


The publication of the SaturDAY Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


Copies of the Sarorpay Review Bill of Contents will be for. 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 
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WIMBLEDON COLLEGE. — Established Sixty Years. 
Under the Patronage of 


Field-Marshal Lord NAPIER of MAGDALA, and others. 
Chairman of Council. 
Lieut.-General Sir GERALD GRAHAM, V.C.,K.C.B., R.E. 
Head-Master, 
Rev. CIIARLES J. WYNNE, M.A. 
Assisted by an experienced and very efficient Staff of Masters. 

Thorough preparation for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and all Competitive Examinations. Last 
oar there were Nine successes for Woolwich and Sandhurst: lest July Four, three being under 
17 years of age, were vapenetenl for Woolwich, and two for Sandhurst, in addition tu successes 
at the ey oe and other Examinations. At the Examination for Woolwich, just con- 

cluded, Three have been deciared qualitied for admission to Woolwich. 
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EXAMINATION IN ARTS.—The next Examination of the 


ph OF will be held at their Hall on January 8,9, and ying Infor- 
mation will J.C. SARGEANT, ‘Apothecaries’ Hall 


RYSTAL PALACE COMPANY’S SCHOOL of 


PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 
ionday, January 5. I. Mechanical Course. IT. Civil 


Engineering D will va received tn ester of 
the undersigned. of whom all particulars may be obtained. 


F. K. J. SHENTON, Superintendent Educational Department. 
GRADUATED 
COUNTY SCHOOLS | ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


.-Prebendary BRERETON. 
BOARDING SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


CENTRE SCHOOLS. 
Worcester Park, SURREY } 

COUNTY SCHOOLS. 
Barnanp DURHAM 

(Other Schools ‘in ‘contemplation. “i 
Apply Denese, Head-Mistress, Worcester Park, Surrey; or to the 
Boorn, Esq., 4 Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, London, Wc. 


“ANGUE FRANCAISE.—FONTAINEBLEAU.—Une 
FAMILLE FRANCAISE recevrait pour un, deux mois ou plus, un JEUNE HOMME 
alt ndre le Rev. Charies B. Fendall, Woodcote 


am, Bagshot, Su 
ROYAL ALBERT ASYLUM, LANCASTER, 
FOR IDIOTIC, IMBECILE, AND WEAK- MINDED YOUNG PERSONS. 
the Patronage of HER MAJESTY TIE QUEEN. 
Chairman of the Central Commitice—The Right Hon. Lord WINMARLEIGH. 
Vice-Chairmen 
EDWARD LAWRENCE, Esq., M. A., J.P., ama 
Sir ANDREW FAIRBAIRN, Knt., M.P., 
Resident Medical Superintendent—G. E. B.A. (Lond.), M.D. 
Assistant Medical Oficer—HAROLD G. TAYLOR, M.D. (Lond.) 


EA ROTAL SLSaRT ASYLUM is about a mile from Lancaster. It has an estate of 
00 acres of excellent land, in a charming and salubrious situation; and, with its farm, 
nda, and garden, wor sc ¢., affurds great variety of eccupation and 

grounds. The of training is designed to secure the menta!, morsa!, and physical 


«++ Terms inclusive, £63. 


. Terms inclusive, £42. 


improvement of mentally-defic.ent at Jouns persons. “Tine isa large Staff of Teachers, 
Trade Instructors, Attendants, and 
Pupils elected by Subscribers must belong to the Associated Morthere Counties of Encland. 


Pupils at var rates of payment (according te class and accommudation required) are 
received from any part of the country. 
vision has been made “for Special Private Pup'ls in a Detached Boarding- 


Honse, with excellent accommodation and private grounds, con.manding fine views 
of Morecambe Bay, the Lake Mountains, &c. 
Full information may be from the General Secretary, to whom all communica- 
tions should be addressed. 
JAMES DIGGENS, Secretary. 
Royal Albert Asylum, Lancaster. 


MEDIC AL PUPILS.—A COUNTRY SURGEON, who can 
an unusuai privilege, to receive GENTLE MEN | for cigh: 
to be taught w. 

Clifford's Inn, 
(THE LONDON WARMING and VENTILATING COM- 


PANY. STOVES (as used in St. Paul's and twenty other and 
in more than 5,000 Churchee, Government and other Buildinss). Par’ d estimates free. 
33 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


President, the Right Hon. the Ear! of SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 
This Society supplies Elastic Stockings, Trusses, Artficial Limbs, &c., and every description 
of Mechanical Support to the Poor. 
The Society is GREATLY in NEED of FUNDS. 
Contributions will be thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay & Co.,/4 Lombard 
Street ; or at the Offices, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C., by 
WILLIAM TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


SCHOOL, 


TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCIIOLARSIIIPS, of and ‘£60 respectively, open to, 


al Students, will be offered tor competition Octo: 
wt the year for the {MiNARY sc IENTIFIC™ 


are held y 
end} INTERMEDIATE M.B.” Examinations of the UNIVEKSILY of LUNDON, and | 
be joined at any time. 
Entries may be made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and syecial arrangements 
their second 


ST. THOMAS’S _ HOSPITAL MEDICAL 


ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON 


aliied Pract in or subsequent years; aiso for Dental Students 
Prospectuses and Gigesteaiane meg be obtained from the Medical Secretary, Mr. GkorGE 


RENDLE. 
W. M. ORD, Dean. 


CHARING cRoss ITAL. 


HOSPITAL 


Annual I Iuding Annual Subscriptions .......... 


THE COUNCIL appeal for HELP to meet this deficit, and perm: eee all it, either 
Donations and Annual Subseriptions, or Legacies for for Investmen . . 7 


NUT FLOWERS.—R 3a. ; Carnations, £ 2s. dozen; Violets, 


Mignonette, acinths, or Mixed Flowers, 2s. «sent 


or stamps.—D.rect, t, LOUIS DE NEU, at Beaulieu, 


CHARING CROSS 
TURKISH BATHS. 


J. & H. NEVILL. 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE. 
Pronounced to be the FINEST IN EUROPE. 
Admission, 9 a.m. to7 P.M. 38.6d.| Evening, 7 to 9 p.a. 2s. 


Chiropodist in attendance and Hair-Dressing 
Room attached. 


SEPARATE BATH for LADIES, open all day. 
Also at LONDON BRIDGE and ALDGATE, 
Prospectus post free on application. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists. 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


“ The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
LONDON MEDICAL RECORD. 


“Certain and paintess, soft and mild.” 
Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 


“ Most pleasant to the palate.” 
Professor Von NUSSBAUM, Munich. 
The name of the ‘‘APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED," 
on the Label secures genuineness. 


Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 1s. 6.4. S& 2s. per bottle. 


MAX GREGER’S 
CARLOW ITZ, 1878. 


Sample Case, containing one aie each of six different kinds, 
carriage paid, 19s, 8d. 


SHAREHOLDERS’ 
CARLOW ITZ. 


24s. per dozen. Fully matured, having been bottled three years. 


CARLOW 
18s., 24s., 32s., 425., 60s. per dozen. 
FOR OTUER WINES, PLEASE APPLY FOR PRICE LIST. 


MAX GREGER, Limited, 
WINE MERCHANTS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Heap Orrice: 66 SUMNER STREET, SOUTHWARK, 
Convenient Tasting Rooms and Order Offices : 
7 MINCING LANE, E.C., AND 2 OLD BOND STREET, W. 


APOLLINARIS 


HAS RECEIVED 


AT THE 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION 
THE AWARD 
OVER ALL OTHER MINERAL WATERS, NATURAL OR ARTIFICIAL, 


“ Apollinaris reigns alone among Natural Dietetic Table Waters. 


Its numerous competitors appear to have one after another fallen 
_ away.” —British Medical Journal, May 31, 1884. 


MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Queen's Quality, for Household use and for the Weak and Aged. 
Sportsman's Quality, for Outdoor use and for Travellers. 


GRANT’S 


GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 
A fascinating liqueur of high quality, made with 
choice Brandy. 

A fine appetizer; pleasant with atrated waters, 


TONIC 


LIQUEURS. grant’s GINGER COGNAC. 


A Stomachic of extra superior quality, made of the 
finest old Cognac. 
Sold by all Wine Merchants, ITotels, &c. 


Manufacturers, T. GRANT & SONS, Maidstone; 
and 22 Wulbruok, City. 


Silver Medal, 
Health Exhibition. 


TERNATIONAL Hl EAUTH ™ EXHIBITION, SOUTIL 
ost 
Gu MEDAL awarded for EXCELLENCE of of QUALITY to 


& CO. 


er — PALE and BURTON ALE BREWERS, 
Offices, 21 to 31 PANCRAS ROAD, 
L™ of PRI PRICES to be obtained of all the Principal Dealers. 


Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair. 
It contains no lead or poisoaous ingredients 


ROWLANDS’ 


and can also be had in a 
M ACASSA R GOLDEN COLOR, 
for fair aud golden-haired people aud children. 
Ol L. Sold everywhere, 


iy ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—A Charming Winter Resi- 


on the aliens. wie miid and equable climate of 
was 1, overlooking gardens. Reduced t m November 
the MaNacen, Lifracombe, Devon. 
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BY PARCELS POST. 
CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


trae PICK or THIS SEASON’S GROWTH. 


Never sold in England before at the price. 


BARBER & COMPANY’S RICH SIRUPY. ONFA CONGO, 
1s. 6d. per pound. A TEA ABOUNDING IN STRENGTH AND QUALITY. 

6 Ibs. sent free per Parcels Post for 10s., tg ibs. for 44. 34., to any post town in the Fos 
Kingdom. Postal Orders from 1s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. may now be had all Post-Offices for 
Compare this with that ad at 2s., or 6 lbs. for 12s. 6d. 

BARBER & 274 CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 


61 E.c, rough. London Bridge. Market Sf. 
rove, W. Brighton. 47 North Street. Bristol—38 Corn Street. 
King’s Crom Birmingham—Quadrant. Preston—Fishergate. 
reat Tiechtiela Street,W. | Liverpool—1 Church Street. 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all 
LETTERS and PAPERS, manuscript 
or printed, use 


STONES’ PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with Illustrated Catalogue of all Sizes and 
Prices, sent by PARCELS POST to any address in 
the United Kingdom on the receipt of 2s, 6d. 
in Stamps or Postal Order, payable to 


HENRY STONE & SON, Manufacturers and Patentees,s BANBURY. 


PEARS’ SOAP. 
PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of 
Surgeons of England, writes: “ PEARS’ SOAP is of the nicest 
and most careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and 
agreeable of balms for the skin.” 

SOLD WHERE. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 1884. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable article.""—Standard. 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


“ouney ro easily assimilated.” 
DDART, Analyst for Bristol. 


TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS. 


COCOA. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE, 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society's Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums: 
World-wide residence aiter one year in ordinary cases: 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide, 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions, Policies indisputable, 


E. A. NEWTON, 
Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. Actuary and Manager. 


(THE LIVERPOOL and LON! DON and GLOBE INSURANCE 
1836, 


The magn 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. All descri pt! of Life I and Annuities at moderate 


Tater. 
The 1 Reversi nary Bonus of te. cont. annum on sums assured in the new 
Participating clase has been ach valuation 


TUE NEW OF ASSURANCE 


Give increased facilities tor Residence, Travel, and O Pol:cies in force. 


Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Briton Ds ‘Dubtin, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, 
and Newcas' 
,Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal tor “Life I and Annuities be 
d at the 's Offices, its Agents. mand 
Applications for Agencies invited. 
London Offices : Cornhill and Charing Cross. 


[HE COMMEROIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


. LIFE, MARIN 
Capita! fully £2,500,000 
Capital paid ep £250,900 
Lite Fund in Special Trust for Life Policy Holders about . £575.09 
Other Funds exceed £1,000,000 
TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS UPWARDS OF TWO MILLIONS, 
Total Annual Premiwm Income exceeds .. 


Curr Orrices—19 and 20 CONNHILL, E.C, 
West Env Orrice—s PALL. MALL, LOXDUN 8.W. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE AND AND ABROAD. 
LONDON—1 MOORGATE E.C. ABERDEEN~3 KING STREET. 
ond FUNDS (iss3). 


Fire Premiums ... £520,000 
Premiuus... 184.000 
124,000 
_ Acoumulates Funis & £ 2,890,000 
PHENIxX FIRE OFFICE 


LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON. —Establishe:l 1782. 
I ances against Fire ani of effected in ell parts of the World. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON’S 


PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.—ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE, 


Best Quality, Strongly Plated. Fiddle ot | Bead King's or 
Bast Nickel) Old Silver. | or Thread. Shell. 

£e. d. £ 8s. 4. 

1we 210 250 

1wo 210 250 

120 190 

1 


FRANCIS B. MACDUNALD Seeretaries 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
Established by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720. 
7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., axv PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W. 


been en granted by the Corpuration for more than a 
hand exceed £3,300,000. 


SUN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. CHARING CROSS, 
(Corner of Vere — FIRE. Established 1710. Ifome and 
oreig: rate». — Estabiished 1510, Speciatly low rates for 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY, 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Capital. £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £:00,000, Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000, 


against Fire on im all parts of the world at moderate rat 
soon and liberal settlement aims. Policies failing due at Christmas should be re- 


Handles or riveted. Table Carvers, 
ies of the finest Steel. | Knives. | per pair. on or befure Jauuary 9, same wili become void. 
E. COZENS SMITII, General al Manager, 

inch th Ivory Handles perdozen| 15 li 
> | wo | BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
to imiance 20 7 @ 70 ne opened eccording to the usual practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed 
” 0 20 0 80 monthly when not drawn below £50. No commission cha 
a 32 0 2 0 80 ing accou nts. "oar received on Deposit at 3 per cent. repayable on demand. 
4 ditto Gne ditto litte ” 4 » ; undertakes, free of charge, th WwW and Securities 

” and Valua tion is of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
‘4 ditto __ditto, African ...... 44 @ 0 bo sale of Stocks Letters of Cuedit and Circular Notes issucd.  Pamphiet on 
Carriage pe paid. | hacked at above rates post free. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. ~ 
KEROSINE. Wa White, safe and ivodorous........ is. 


Wren AM 8S. BURTON, Electro-Silver Plater, Cutler, and 
on Furnishing Renuinen, #8 (late 39) Oxford Street, W., &c. —Catelagues 


HEAL & SON. 


BEDSTEADS. 
3ft. IRON FRENCH, from 10s. 6d. | 3ft. BRASS FRENCH, from 48s. 
BEDDING. 
ES, 3 ft., from Vs. 


MATTRESS 
A NEW MATT ent a very moderate 
i ttress 20s. 
pie with ) makes a most comfortable Bed, 
GOOSE DOWN QUILTS from 10, BLANKETS, 2yds. by 2}, 10s. per pair. 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 

PLAIN SUITES, from £3. DECORATED SUITES, from £8 10s. 
SUITES OF WHITE ENAMEL, similar to that in the Health Exhibition, from £14. 
ASH & WALNUT SUITES, from £12 12s, SCREENS, specially suitable for Bedrooms, 21s. 
EASY CHAIRS, from 29. COUCHES, from 752. WRITING TABLES, from me, 
OCCASIONAL TABLES, from 10s. 6d. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST. 


195 to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


SALE of the LIBRARY of the late LEONARD L, 
HARTLEY, Esq. 
PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Early in the year the important collection of printed Books and Manuscripts form- 
ing the LIBRARY the late LEONARD L. HARTLEY, of Miadleton Tyas, Yurkshire, 
gy = be offered for SAL E by the Executors, acting under 

the direction of the Court. ‘ihe first portion of this most valuable Library comprises a fine 
copy of the first Folio Eaition of Shakspeare (1623), some meoguaneens works on Natural 
and upwards of 2,000 Topographical, Antiquarian, and Architectural Books relat.ng 
chiefly tv Great Britain ond Treland, and ‘usely illustrative of every County in England. 
Mr. Hartley ‘sunrivalled Ti epographical was formed in the course of many years 
under_the immediate supervision of the late eminent Bookseller, Mr. James Newman, of 
High Holborn, London, whose knowledge of Tepmareghtoal Literature has probably never 


n sui It includes copies ot Dugdale’s Warwickshire, Biomefield's Norfolk, llasted's 
Kent, Dallaway's Morant's Essex, Hertfordshire, Nichois's Leicester- 
shire, € ter, Shaw's Sta: re rham, Hodyson’s Northumb rland, 


letters. works, as the Bannasy ne Pub rations, sets 

which were prin’ mem well as m the priva’e preses 
George Allan, Darlin Sir Thomas Phillips, Middle Hill. The Manuscripts 
include the ce: 35., Colonel Chester's Oxford Matriculations, &e. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT 


And BLINDNESS are frequently caused by the use of unsuitable Spectacles. Sir Julius 

Benedict writes :—“ I have tried the principal opticians without success, but your spectacles 

suit admirably.”—Mr. H. LAURANCE. F.S.S., Oculist Optician, 1a OLU BOND STREET. 

scientifically adapts his improved spectacles to assist and strengthen the weakest sights. 
containing suggestions for the preservation of sight free. 
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The above are of the hivhest quality, will wear for 20 years as STERLING SILVER, and | * 
are THIRTY PER CENT. LOWER than a similar quality is usually sold for, 
CUTLERY WARRANTED. 
well as the excessively rare s¢ portion. & Ss pt a « and jue, 
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FINE ART. 
ETCHINGS 


OLD LONDON. 


By ERNEST GEORGE. 
WITH DESCRIPTIVE LETTERPRESS. 


TWENTY ETCHINGS, 


Depicting Picturesque Scenes in London, many of 
which have already disappeared. 


NOW READY, 
IN TWO EDITIONS, NAMELY, 


100 Sets of signed Japanese Proofs, mounted in Portfolio, 28 8s. 


A limited Edition, bound in a many y designed cover, 
small 


“These twenty ney are more than interesting memorials of places either 
already gone or doomed to disappear........They are excellent as etchings.” 


Times. 

« The intrinsic interest of the collection is very high.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ Richness of a tones, light and shadow, vivacity of representation, and 
vigour of touch....... . Will long preserve delightful memoranda of of Loudon as it 
once was.”—Athen acum. 

“ Apart from their beauty, the etchings as studies of light and shade will be found 
invaluable.”— Architect. 

rise to a very bigh level. The plates are to be 

icturesque composition and for the vigour of their ‘ needlework’........ A 
which all lovers of our ancient monuments will be gratef! 

“ Etchings........ not only interesting as specimens of careful work, but as 
portraits of corners of our city which are fast disappearing.” —Morning Post. 

“ The twenty pictures are truly adni'rable ; as rich in the spirit of archeology as 
in technical wor! hip.” —Daily Telegraph, 

A sumptuous series of etchings.” —JUustrated London News (G. A. SALA). 

“Mr. George has succeeded in imparting a vivid impression of what will be 
familiar bits of scenery to many.” —Globve. 

“ An artist-architect who takes into account every item of interest surrounding 
a building, and selects the best points of illustration.”—Daily News. 


THE FINE ART SOCIETY, 148 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


GROSVENOR 
GALLERY. 


WINTER 
EXHIBITION. 


THE 
WINTER EXHIBITION 
Will Open on the Ist J anuary, 


With a Collection of the Works of 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. 


And of Drawings by the late 


RICHARD DOYLE. 


Admission, One Shilling. Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 


“(HE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 


PICTURE a before he died. NOW ON YIEW at the DORE 
GALLERY. 35 New -gampleted few days, before Leaving the his other great 
Pictures. From Ten to Six daily. Is. 


PouGUEREAU.— —An EXHIBITION of the IMPORTANT 
WORKS of this great at Meer, ine’ ine aging “La Soumenes de Bacchus,” from the Salon of 


1884, is now = view at GOUP. Valadon, & Ce.) 


uccessors, 
Admission, with Catalogue, One 17 New Bond Street, W. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE TO 1s. 6d. MONTHLY. 
HE A RT JOURNAL 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW SERIES, JANUARY 1885. 
A Large Engraving in every Number. 
Same size and number of pages as before. 
The JANUARY Part — published on Monday, December 22. 
ONTENTS : 
THE WEDDING MORNING. ETCHING. By C, 0, Murr«y, 
after Henry 


THE MASK OF SILENCE. By J. A. BLArKkre. Tlustrated. 

SOME LATE ADDITIONS TO THE NATIONAL GALLERY. Illustrated. 

AN EASTERN PAINTER. By H.:Ziwwern. Illustrated. 

BEAGARA. By Josera Hatrox. With an Illustration by H.R.H. The Princess 
THE EARLY MADONNAS OF RAPHAEL. By Hexay Watuis, R.W.S. 


UNEEEED NOTICES OF THE ARTS IN ENGLAND. By AL¥rep BEAVER. 
MODERN FRENCH STAINED GLASS, By R. Fenwick. Illustrated. 
A WOMAN'S UNIVERSITY. By WaLTEeER ARMSTRONG. Illustrated. 

“Tue Ant JOURNAL” Office, 36 Ivy Lane, E.C. 


ARTIZANS’ AND LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS. 
SUPERINTENDENT 

The FINANCE and IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE o e COMMISSIONERS of 
SEWERs of the City of London will meet in_the Guildhall J the said City on Friday, 
8, to a SUPERINTENDENT of their Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dweil- 

sat Pe 

“Phe i ameation ‘will be 50s. a week and rooms in the said Dwellings, with a premium in 
respect of lettings over a certain number. 

A general statement of the Duties may be seen at this Office. 

Applications to be made in the handwriting of ‘he Candidates, stating ot age and previous 
with as to and fitness for the office, and 
be d i to dersi J, on or before Wednesday, January 7, 1885. 

Sewers’ Office, Guildhall : HENRY BLAKE, Principal Clerk. 
December, 1884. 


(THE NEW ZEALAND LAND MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


£2.000,000, fally 850 Shareholders. £100,000 paid up. 
The Company's s loans ‘are limited to first-class — mortgages. The Debenture issue is 
limited to the uncalled capital. Home Directo 
4 J. Bristow, Esq. "str William T. Power, K.C.B. 
V. K. Graham, Esq. Thomas Russell, C.M.G. 
Faiconer Sir Edward W. K.C.M.G. 


Cha Board. 
The Hon. Sir FREDK. WHITAKER” M.L.C., late Premier of New Zealand. 
The Directors are issuing Terminable Debentu:es bearing interest at 5 per cent. for seven or 
ten years, 4} per cent. for five, and 4 percent. for three years. Interest ha’ t-yearly b, a maga 
SHISON, Managing 
A, hell Retlat T A. h ll Street. London 
PO R 


HLECTRIOAL STORAGE 
PANY, LIMITED 


Offices : 4 Great Street, W Millwall, E. 
‘Telephone Nos..... Office, 338. Works, 5,116. 
Registered Telegraph addre=s : “Storage don. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS of the “ E. P. 8." ACCUMULATOR, which ensures absolute 
steadiness and prevents failure in Electric Light ; enables lamps to burn at an aaa day or 
night, when engines are not running, thus combining, with the excellence and beau of the 
Electric Light, the convenience of gas. This renders it especially suitable for Hotels. M sions, 
Electric Light Plant for temporary Instellati h as Building Operations, 

2 e Electric Li ant for tem nste!lations, such as 
Public or Social Meetings, Fetes, Balls, Dinners, ke. Estimates free on app — 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING, 
CHEAPER THAN A PAINTED WALL AND MORE DURABLE. 
May be scrubbed with Soap and Water without injury. 
Manufactured by THE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY COMPANY. 
Deror: 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Patterns, Prices, and Particulars on receipt of Six Stamps. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
a Founded A.p. 1868, Cash Prices; no extra charge'for time given. Large, useful 
Stock to select from. Illustrated priced © ‘atulogue. with te erms, post free.—248, 249, and 250 
Tottenhe am Court Road, and 19, 20, end 21 Morwell Street. W. Establi ished 1862. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MOUDIES SELECT LIBRARY. Co of all the Best 
Books of the Best Authors are in circulation at at MpDe ay alae LIBRARY. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—Revised Lists of New and 
Surplus Copies with y prices, are now ready, and for- 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY—CHRISTMAS GIFTS.—A 


MvcDIe's SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 4 New Oxford Street, 
281 Regent Street, W.. and King Street, Cheapside. 


(COOMES'S REGENT LIBR ARY, 141 REGENT STREET.— 


Six Volumes allowed in Town, or Twelve Volumes in the Coun Three Guineas 
per Annum. All New Books added on day of publication. 


[HE SATURDAY REVIEW post at following rates 
per annum, paid in ad 
Any part of the United Kingdom ll 8 3 
India and China...... 00006605 1 18 6 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America........ 1106 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NU 


3d. in the 1s.—HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
London. All the New and Standard Books. Bibles, 
Post Orders promptly executed. Libraries ura arranged and catal: 


9 5 PER CENT. “ DISCOUNT for CASH. "95 PER CENT.— 


— SON'S NEW CATALOGUE of all the important NEW BOO! 
now ready, post free on application. Country Orders despatched same = same day. -™ 


800 


| 
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The Saturday Review. 


Books at a Discount of 3d to 9d. in the Shilling. Now ready. 
GILBERT & FIELDS NEW CATALOGUE of BOOKS, 


many beautifully Siastroted and handsomely bound, suitable for presentation, trom, 
the published price of which the above liberal Ly is allowed. Streets London aie Fe 
post free. GILBERT & 67 Moorgate Street and 13 Gracechureh Street 


J OHN BUMPUS, Bookseller to Her Majesty the Queen, 
350 Oxford Street, W. * The Largest Selection in Lenten ot GIFT-BOUKS of every 
description. Catalogues on cent. cash, 


' T YHE PRINCIPLES of PARLIAMENTARY REPRESEN- 
Cuaries L. Dopasox, M.A., Student, and late Mathematical 

of Christ Church, Oxford. 

— writer claims to have proved—(1) That to give each elector as many votes as his dis- 
trict returns members—c.g. in single-:member districts—entails the greatest possible injustice, 
by leaving nearly halt the electorate without any political weight. (2) That districts should 
retura three or more members each. (3) That exch elector should give one vote onl 
method here suggested for transierring surplus votes is more simple and equita ie than 
that of making each elector acronge a list = "oy )» The writer claims for his system of 
representat’ that it is absolutely simple, and secure in the House an exact 


expression opinion. 
CONSTITUTIONAL YEAR-BOOK, 1885. Contains 
Notes ; Sumunaries for the year 1381 ; and Notes on a variety of other sub; 


London : HARRISON & Sons, 59 Pall Mall. 
Now ready, crown $vo. 320 pp. Is. ; by post, Is. 3d. 
THE 
pages of Da md Statistical Tables ; Summary of the Redistribution Bill ; Full In- 
about the House of Commons, the House of Lords, and the Political 


rate hill? th of political information.” 


London: Hannison & Sons, 59 Pall Mall. 
RECENT BOOKS and SOMETHING 


ABOUT THEM 


Fie_p & Tver, ishers and Printers, Leader ball Press, Leadenhall 
reet, London, E.C. 


NEW NOVEL. 


AMYOT BROUGII. By E. Barton. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
30 Vignettes, 12s, 
“ With we dwell on a beautiful historical novel.” —Academy. 


“ Thisis rather a remarkable story, and lies out of the common run of fiction........ There 
is a zood deal of humour, always a valuable element ina novel.’ "—Eajerary Churchman, 
“It is refreshing to come across 80 and t ughly astory, full of 


incident and good character-drawing.""—Court Cir 
SreLey & Co., Essex Street, Strand. 


Just published, stiff paper covers, ls. ; post free, 1s. id. 
HE SECRET of the NORTH; or, the Princess Icela, By 
FLORENCE MACKINTOSH.; 
London : WyMAN & Sows, 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C. 
M* 


Illustrated by Miss N. Huxley. 
WIFE'S RELATIONS: a Story of Pigland. By 
H.A.H. Fep. 4to. with 24 Illustrations printed in 3s, 6d. 


London: J. 8. VirntcE & Co., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


MESSRS. HATCHARDS’ LIST. 
ALICE BIRTHDAY BOOK. Selected from the “Life of 


Princess Alice,” Her Majesty's“ Journals of Life in the Highlands,’ 
Life Royal 3zmo. cloth, 2s. 6d.; with Portrait and Illustration of Memorial Cross, 


: a Story for Girls. By Mies A. Waser, 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 3s. 


HESTER TRACY 
Author of “ House in the Square.” 


WORK, and HOW TO DO IT: a Practical Guide to Girls 
the Choice of Employment. Edited by Mrs. JEROME MERCIER. t6mo. cloth, 2s. id. 


WORKS BY “ BRENDA.” 
Author of Froggzy's Little Brother.” 


1. OLD ENGLAND'S STORY. In Little Words for Little 
Children. Illustrated by SypNzY HAL. and other Artists. Square crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


2. FYNIES FLOWER. Small crown 8vo. with 3 Illustrations, 


cloth, Is. 6d. 
“Ww with the same earnest piety whieh the well-known works of the 
authoress of * Nothing to Nobody.’ "—J/u/iu Lui 


8. ESPECIALLY THOSE. Small crown 8vo. with 3 Ilustra- 
little story. Wil! help to turn, for many, a form intoa 


uardian. 
4, WITHOUT A REFERENCE. Small crown 8yo, Mastreted, 
° oSaanane cleverly constructed and touching!y told stories we have ever ag 


HATCHARDS, 187 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


DAVID STOTT. | SUPPLIES NEW BOOKS, 


Of which he has a very 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH Large gy for Old 
BOOKSELLER, 
370 STREET, 


AND 
FRENCH LITERATURE 


at Paris Prices; i.e. at the rate of 
10d. for every franc. 


HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS, 
THE DOCTRINE of EVOLUTION. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES. Fourth Edition, 16s, 
PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 2 vols. 34s. 
PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. Third Edition, 2 vols. 36s. 
PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol.T. 2ls. 
CEREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS, 7s. 
POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 12s. 
THE DATA OF ETHICS. 8s. 
Orner Works. 
THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. Ninth Edition, Svo. 10s. 6d. 
EDUCATION. 6s.; Cheap Edition, 2s. Gd. 
ESSAYS. 2 vols. New Edition. 16s, 
ESSAYS (Third Series). aie 


MR. SPENCER'S DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. Compiled 
and abstracted by Professor DuNcAN, Dr. SCHEPPIG, and Mr. COLLIER. Folio boards. 
1 ANCIENT AMERICAN RACES. _lés.—3; LOWEST 


At a Discount of 3d. off the ls, 


ME. 


RACES, NEGRITOs, ESIANS. ‘i RACES. }6s.— 
5. ASIATIC RACES. 18s.—6. AM CAN RACES. 1ss.—7. HEBREWS AND 
PHNICIANS, 2is.—8. FRENCH CIVILIZATION. 30s. 


A detailed list of Mr. Spencer's Works may be had on application. 
London : WILLIAMS & NosGats; and Edinburgh. 


| 


REMINGTON & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’, Now Ready. 


MACREADY AS I KNEW HIM. By Lady Pottock. 
Saturday Review. 


FLORIEN. By Terman C. Merrvate, Author of “ Faucit of 
Balliol" sc. Cloth, 5s. “ This is a fine play, which any of our elder dramatists, short 
of the very greatest, ‘would have been proud to have written.”"— Spectator. 


CONTRAST: a Story of Two Women. B Lady —— 
is considerable skill ia’ the ‘handling of some of the Say 


characters.""—Scotsmaa. 
HACO, THE DREAMER: a Tale. By Witt Suse, 


Author of King Capital” &c. 2 vols. “ A clever book.”— Whitehall Review. 


THE MEMOIRS of KAROLINE BAUER. 2 vols. demy 
works Walpole, Wraxall.Grevule” Truth, 


LIFE in the SOUDAN, By Dr. Jostan Wrttrams, F.R.G.S. 
Demy 8vo. Hlustrated, 12s. 6d, “ As a narrative of daily life and adventures in the 
Svudan the bouk will be read with pleasure.”"—Lceds Me. 


REMINGTON & CO., HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LAND of RIP VAN WINKLE: a Narrative of a 
Tour through the Romantic Parts of the Catskills, together with their Legends and 
‘Traditions. By A E. seantee. The Desigus by Ueinemana and Joseph 
Lauber. 4to. W Plates, 21s. 


THE NUTSHELL SERIES: a Gathering of the Best 
Thoughts of the Best Writers. Edited by Kenpnic and erranged 
under the tollowing heads—Wisdom, Philosophy, Sentiment, ] Epitaphs, 


Proverbs, Wit and Ilumour. G vols” oblong 


HERODOTUS for BOYS and GIRLS. Edited rig Joun J, 


w ee ~ D. 4to. fully Illustrated, 12s. 6d 
“Dr. Whi . —— yo of the historical events is clear and intelligible. The translation 


is well dope.” Review. 
Compiled 


SONGS and RHYMES for the LITTLE ONES, 
by Many J. Mornisoy. 8vo. handsomely printed, cloth, 7s. 6d, 

AN OUTLINE of the FUTURE RELIGION of the WOSLD, 

hom of end on which it will be 


with a Consi 
tT. Lioxp STANLEY. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d 


FRANCO-AMERICAN COOKERY BOOK ; or, How to Live 
1 Wisely E Day in the Containi 2, i 
“ Contains one of the best selections of dishes and dinners which, in : canis experl- 
ence of cookery-books, we have ever seen."'—Suturday Review, 
aad aw ill be gladly welcomed by a large class of the public eager to get at comaphy bing nev. as 
. 
* A mine of useful information, and will supply valuable hints to the most ex experienced" " 
«gare. 
AUTHORIZED EDITION.—HAND and RING. By Anya 
kK. Author of “ The Leavenworth Case” &c. 16mo. Ill paper covers, 
price 23. 
“ Every chapter has its surprise and excitement. Probably Gaboriau never equalled ‘H 


and Ring.’ "'—Saturday Review, 
* Could not easily be surpassed. 


JUST READY.—LIFE and PUBLIC SERVICES of GROVER 


CLEVELAND, of United States of America. By PENDLETON 
lilustrated with Steel Portrait, &c. cloth, 3s.; paper covers, ls. 


Current American Publications supplied at lowest rates. Catalogues sent on application. 
25 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; and 
27 AND 2 WEST 23RD STREET, NEW YORK. 


"Figaro. 


Ready Monday, December 22. 
(CHARLES DICKENS as I KNEW HIM. The Story of the 


Pending Tours in Great Britain and America (1506-1370). By GeorGe Dousy. Crown 
8vo. cloth, Gs 

Contests : Chap. 1. My First Tour with the “ Chief.""—2. A Glimpse of Life at “Gad's."__ 
3. On Tour in Scotiand and Ireland.4, to America Prospect” for the “ Chief!" 
os Preparations for the Second American Tour.—6. The Commencement of the 
Ameren Tour.—7. Christmas and the New Further American Experiences. 

The Close of the American Tour and the Return Home.—10. Eight Thousand Pounds for 

"Hundred Readings.—11. The Last Tour i in Scotland and Ireland.—12. The inning of the 
End.— 13. American Visitors at “Gad's he Last Readings and Farewell to the Pablic 
14. Hyde Park Place ; The “ Chief's’ Last Days in Town.—15. The End. 


MISS BLIND'S NOVEL. 
TTARANTELLA : a Romance. By Brrxp, Author 


Life of George Eliot" &c. 2 vols, 2s. 

name of Mathilde Blind affixed as avthor to anything is a 

wae being of the first order. Her present book is extremely cl ever, an 
the weird subject she has chosen picturesque, = the extreme...... The au 

ing is especially fine, her strong... 

two-volume form, * Taran! tells’ Shick b sake tas 


London: T. Fisher Uswiy, E.c. 


BURKE'S BERNARD) “PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
KNIGHTAG: &e., for 18%, corrected to the latest date. Su 8vo. clot 

London : HARRISON & SONS, 59 Pall Mall. 


jyanoos WARD'S NEW BOOKS FOR PRESENTS, 
HOLY LIVING: a Year Book of Thoughts from the Works 


HEROES of AMERICAN DISCOVERY. N. D’Anvers, 
Author of Heroes of South African Discovery." -page Illustrations 

and a large number of smaller cuts. Crown Svo.« cloth eR, 

(THE BOUDOIR TABLE BOOK: a Daily Record of Birth- 


days and other Events. 4to. cloth extra, stamped gold and colour, 10s. 6d. 


Pore ET-ME-NOT: a Register of Anniversaries and Birth- 
from Every nted j lour and decorated with 

French morocco, gilt line and lettering, gilt edges, 3s 


MERRY THOUGHTS: a “Birthday Book, with Selections from 
Humorous Writers. 32mo. cloth, Is.; or in limp French morocco, gilt line and 
lettering, edges, 1s. 6d. 


MAsrcts WARD & go. Limited, Oriel House, 


— 


reatmen 

thor's 

Thrice Qwelcome in its 
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Review. 
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cw 


The Saturday Review. 


[ December 20, 1884. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

A New Novel by WILLIAM BLACK, 
Author of “A Princess of Thule” cc., 
entitled “WHITE HEATHER,” is 
commenced in the January Number— 
now ready. 


NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. XXVII.— 
JANUARY. 
CONTENTS :— 
WHITE HEATHER: A NOVEL. By Back. Chapters I.—IV. 
TWO SUNLIKE PLANETS. By Ricuarp A. Procror. 
REQUIEM. By Miss KENDALL. 
SIR JOCELYN’S CAP. (Concluded.) 
SERVANTS OLD AND NEW. By Lady MinNes GASKELL. 
MADAM. (Concluded.) By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
THE “DONNA” STATEMENT OF ACCOUNT. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co, 


Monthly, price 1s. 4d. ; post free, 1s. 7d. 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
CONTESTS For JANUARY 1885, 
PORTRAIT OF EDWARD EVERETT HALE. Frontispiece. 
REGENT ARCHITECTURE IN AMERICA. IV. Churches. By Mrs. S. Van 
R. 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE. By WILLIAM SLOANE KENNEDY. 
THE KNIGHT OF THE BLACK FOREST. II. By Grace Dexio LitcurieLp. 
THE MAKING OF A MUSEUM. By Exnest INGERSOLL. 
MARIANA, By Srvart Sterye. 
THE RISE OF SILAS LAPHAM. TII. By W. D. Howetts. 
CHRISTIANITY AND POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. By WasHINGToN GLADDEN. 
HOW SQUIRE COYOTE BROUGH? FIRE TO THE CAHROCS, By Jouy 
Vance CHENEY. 
TO A FACE AT A CONCERT. By E. R. Siu. 
ORPIMENT AND GAMBOGE. By Ivory Biack. 
UNLOOKED-FOR RETURN. By Cuantorre Fiske BATES. 
THE FREEDMAN'S CASE IN EQUITY. By GrorcE W. CanLe. 
LONGING. By WILLIAM M. Brices. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF FOOTE AND TITE GUNBOATS. By James B. Eaps. 
OPERATIONS OF THE WESTERN FLOTILLA. Including engagements et 
Belmont, Fort [lenry. Fort Donelson, Island No. 10, Fort Pillow, and Memphis. 
By Rear- Admiral HENRY WALKE. 
THR RALISPEL COUNTRY. With Mapof North-Western Montana. By Evcexe V. 
RETROSPECT. By Many A. Leonanp. 
JIM'S INVESTMENTS. AND KING SOLLERMUN, Illustrations drawn by W. 
Kemble. By Mark Twain. 
AN AUTUMN MEDITATION. By Ricuarv WarTsoys GILDER, 
TOPICS OF THE, TIME. 
OPEN LETTERS—BRIC-A-BRAC. 
Terms of Subscription : 
Single Number, Is. 4d. ; or, One Year, post free, 19s. 
The November Number commenced a New Volume. 
London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Street. Strand. 


NEw SERIES OF 


TIME 


A Magazine of Current Topics, Literature, 
and Art. 


Monthly, medium 8ro. 1s, 


ITH the New Year (1885) the present Proprietors of this 
Magazine purpose altering its character to an important extent. 
It is intended that TIME shall in future occupy a distinct place of its 
own in Periodical Literature, entering into rivalry with no existing 
Serial. It will represent no party or clique. Its name will be the 
standard of its contents, and whilst claiming to rank among the more 
— literary of the monthlies, it will provide matter for all classes of 
readers. 


Principat CONTENTS oF JANUARY NumMBer: 
Rev. S. A. BARNETT .......... A University Settlement in Whitechapel. 
VERNON LEE Signor Curiaz’o: a Musical Medley. 
ANDREW LANG ... 5 
F. ANSTEY ......6 } Brom the Giant's Point of View. 
Rev. Hitperic Friexp ........ Oriental Flower Lore. 


W. F. Kinsy, Ex-Secretary Lond. 
Lodge, Theosoph. Soc. ........ } The Theosophical Society. 
From Nature. 


Mrs. C. P. ILBERT....... 
WILLIAM ARCHER ............-. Shakespeare and the Public. 


Sime, Author of King 
Capital,” "The Red Route,” &e i Cradle and Spade. Chapters 1 to 8 


Literary Index of the Past Three Months. 


LONDON: W. SWAN SONNENSCIIEIN & CO. 


[THE FOREIGN CHURCH GHRONICLE and REVIEW. 
DECEMBER 1. 
2. St. Gre in Spain. 
3. Excommunication of Monsguore Savarese and Count Henry di Campello. 
4. Beysch'ag’s * Oli Catholicism.” 
The Destecher Merkur.’ 
6. D8llinger’s Poiitical and Rel'gious of Spain, 
Education in Germany for Envlish Pupi 
Porte and the Patriarchate. 
20. Short FChronieles for for Three Months. 


The “Anglo-Continental Society. 
R1IvVINGToNS, Waterloo Place, London. 


On December 23, New Series, No. XIX., 6d. 


CORNILILL MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 
CONTENTS: 


RAINBOW GOLD. By Davip Curistiz Muenay. Book I. How Hercule 
Asmod¢e Bonaventure enlisted Job Round. Chaps. 

CHARLES DICKENS AT HOME. By his 

REMINISCENCES OF FOO-CHOW,. 

GO TO THE ANT. 

THE K OF THE By James Payx. Chapter 27. A Royel 
The Greet-cyed Monster. Chapter 29, The Cypher. Chapter 30. 

Play. Tilustrations by Marry Furniss. 

London : SuiTH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Monthly, fully Illustrated, 1s. ; post free, 1s. 2d. 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE, 
THE CoxTENTS For JANUARY 1885 ane: 
FRONTISPIECE. “ Portrait of a Child.” 
THE CHILD AND THE YEAR. Poem. By CeLIa THAXTER. 
DAVY AND THE GOBLIN, (Continued.) By Caarves E. Carry. 
SKATER'S SONG. Verses. By C. ALEXANDER NELSON. 
STORIES OF ART AND ARTISTS. By CLARa Erskrtye CLEMENT. 
THE HARE AND THE TORTOISE. (Concluded.) By Louisa M. ALcorr. 
“O UNCLE PHILIP!” By Atice WeLiinuton 
THE POSTMAN. Verses. By Lavra E. Ricuanrps. 
HIS ONE FAULT. (Continued.) By J. T. Trowpnipes. 
ON AN ICE-YACHT. By E. Vixtron BLake. 
MAISY'S CHRISTMAS. Poem. ByC. T. 
TALES OF TWO CONTINENTS. Mikkel. (Concluded.) By H. If. Boresey. 
FANCHON’S GERMAN. By ELEANor PutTNam. 
HISTORIC GIRLS. Elizabeth of Tudor: The Girl of Hertford Manor. By 
E. 8. Brooks. 
AMONG THE LAW-MAKERS. By Epwunp 
THE SCHOOLMASTER AND THE TRUANTS. Poem. By Rev. C. R. Ta.nor. 
SOME WONDERFUL ELEPHANTS. [Fy C. F. Houper. 
BABY DEB“ " FOR THE CIIRISTMAS GOOSE. By Jouyx R. Conver. 
THE TELL-TALE. By ALLAN Forman. 
QUR MUSIC PAGE. Baby Sleeps at Home. By Jawes R. Murray. 
FOR VERY LITTLE FOLK. 
JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT_THE RIDDLE-BOX—THE LETTER-BOX. 
THE AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION—CARTOONS FOR CHILDREN. 
Terms of Subscription : 
Single Number, Is. ; or, One Year, post free to all parts, lis, 
The N ber Number da New Volume. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand, 


Monthly, 7d. 


"THE LADIES’ TREASURY: a Household Magazine 
The JANUARY PART (beg 'nning a New Vol ‘ tains the Opent: apters 
New Seriai e by M. Crone, entiticd iis FATHEI'S 
MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. By the Rev. J. Harpy. 
LADY NAIRNE AND HER SONGS. By J.C. Happey. 

GYPT: ANCIENT AND MODERN, With Three Full- Mustrations_Fel 
Woman and her Chiid ; An Arab Maiden in Egypt; ‘The Rising of the Malet 
MY LOVER, JOHN JESSON. A Complete Story. 
IRISH SUPERSTITIONS. By M. TyxeEr. 
THE FIVE-FRANC PIECE. A Complete Story. 
POETRY, FANCY NEEDLEWORK (Illustrated), COOKERY. A NING, 

ETIQUETTE. 


TEN PAGES OF ENGRAVINGS OF THE NEWEST FASIIIONS. 

NOTES ON DRESSMAKING. 

A BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED FASHION-PLATE OF BALL COSTUMES, 
EAUTIFUL ENGRAVING IN AQUA-TINTA, SUIT a 

a BRAUTH DECORATION. Q ABLE FOR FRAMING OR 


Order early of your Bookseller. or send Sd. in stamps to the Office. 
London : BeMrose & Sons, 23 Old Bailey ; and Derby. 


OSPITAL PLANS—See this week's BUILDER; also for 
Tllustrations of Carvi from Vezelay ; Reredos at Meavy Church, Devon ; and Bed- 

stone Court, Shropshire — with Articies on Circular Hospital Wards Types of Beauty 
in Nature and Art ; Sem pape Theory of Ornament ; A Corner oi Wiltshire ; Notes at V. pom 
y @ French Artist ent’s Column—A Perspective Lesson, &c.—id. ; by’ unual 
Subscription, 19s. Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


NEW REALISTIC NOVEL, 
Crown 8vo. pp. 450, 63, 


A MUMMER’S WIFE. By Georce Moors. 


“*A Mummer's Wile * A. a striking b in tone from curreut English 
The woman's avery p y."—A thenwum, 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “SIDE LIGHTS ON ENGLISH 
SOCIETY.” 
2 vols. large post 8vo, attractively bound, 25s. 


UNDER the LENS: Social Photographs. By 


E. C. GRENVILLE Murray, 
Comprising Jilts, Adventurers and Speeeem, = Public School Boys and Under- 
rraduates, Spendtbrifts, H P.’s), Some Women I have 
Known, and Roughs of High and Low Degree. i lieotented with about 300 


Engravings. 
This book, like tle author's well-known “ Side Lights on English Society,” 
has been placed in the Index Expurgatorius of Messrs. Muadie’s and W. H. 
Smith & Son’s “select” Circulating Libraries. It may be obtained, how- 
ever, at all the other important Libraries in Town and Country. 


Vizeretty & Co., 42 Catherine Street, Strand. 
THOS. DE LA RUE & CO.’S LIST. 


Fourteenth Edition, 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, 5s. 
THE LAWS and PRINCIPLES of WHIST. The Standard 
Work on Work on Whist, By “Cavenpisu.’ Greatly Enlarged and Revised throughout. 
New and Improved Edition, cap. 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 
LAWS of SHOK? WHIST. Edited by J. L. and 
a Treatise on the Game, by Jas. CLAy. 
Third Edition, cap. 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, 35. 6d. 


HE PHILOSOPHY of WHIsT. By Dr. Pots, F.R.S. 


An Essay on the Scientific and Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game. 


1 vol. half-bound ealf, gilt extra, 129, 6d. 
(Ture WHIST TRIAD. Comprising the above Works by 
CAVENDISH” “and Dr. and CLay's Short Whist. 
rth Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 103, 6d, 


BILLIARDS. By J. Beynerr (Ex-Champion), Edited by 


“ CAVENDISH.” With upwards of 200 Tilustrations. 


Demy (to. with 6 Full-page Illustrations in Culours, and numerous Cuts, Is. 


KNG FO, the Lord of Misrule: a Twelfth-Night Story, told 


in Rhyme ‘and Picture. By Ropert DUDLEY, Author ot * Monthly | Maxims.” 
Demy 4tc. with 6 Full-page Illustrations in Colours, and numerous Cuts, 1s. 


DESERTED VILLAGE, By Otiver 


Iilustrated by F. S, TALKER. 


JE_LA_RUES INDELIBLE DIARIES, OONDENSED 

DIARIES, und TABLET CALENDARS, for 1885. in great variety, on now be had 
“ all Booksellers and Stationers. Also, the “ finger-Shaped Diaries,” in neat cases. Whole- 
sale only of the Publishers, 


Tuos. De La Rvs & Co., Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 
SOME HANDSOME GIFT-BOOKS. 


2ls. THE ROYAL RELIEF ATLAS of ALL PARTS of the 


py G. Puttiirs Bevay, F.8.8, Consisti Relief" ‘or 


Maps, with descriptive Text facing each is 
framed in cardboard Mounts, and the whole handsomely ‘bound ‘te 1 vol f Persian 
gilt, royal dto. 2is. (Second 


“This twelve inches by ten, and is so bognd A to lie wherever 
paces who wishes his children to learn — buy the 
Atlas.” mer will be a revelation to them.”’— 


10s. 6d. FLOWERS and FLOWER-LORE. wet the Rev 
HILDERIC FRIEND. Second Edition, demy 8vo. Lilustrated, 10s. 


“A full study ofa very a omtent seoaee Tt forms a perfect treasury of curious and 
out-of-the-way flower * learning '...... Altogether the work Ay an important and exhaustive une, 
and occup‘es a distinct place of its own.” —7imes. 


7s. 6d.. LITTLE CYCLOPAEDIA of COMMON THINGS. By 
the Rev. Sir Gro. W. Cox, Bart., M.A. Fourth Edition, demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Has deserved'y reached a fourth edition. For handy reference vs information on sub- 
jects of common interest it is to be preferred to the big 
sor example, concerniug the raw materials and of prectical appli- 
cations ference and the main facts of natural history, che mistry, other 


ments of knowledge within brief compass...... the re often a al 
helpin clearing away difficulties and misapprehensions that widely poor with regard to 
common things...... The Volume has also the im portant recommendation of being remarkably 


cheap.” 


7s. Gd. CRUISE of the ALERT in POLYNESIAN WATERS. 

B® W. Corrincer. M.D. (Staff-Surgeon). Edition, with all the Original 
Plates by the Author and Mr. F. Nortu, R.N. 7s. 6d 
“Dr. Coppinger is a close and accurate observer. and what he has to 0, » not on 

worth hearing, but is so said that one findsa in 

illustrations, and altogether the ‘Cruise of the Alert’ — an important ent adios to our 

knowledce of Patagonian and Polynesian waters. cadem 

“Is full of interest...... the bouk is a model The ‘Class.’ —Craphic. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A DUNDEE WEAVER BOY. 
7s. 64. HARD BATILES for LIFE and USEFULNESS. 


By Rev. J. Incuxs HtLLocks. With Photographic Portrait, 7s. Cd. 

“pp “4 a plain unvarnished tale of how the weaver boy worked his wa: A very remarkable 
story, a mere record uf what determination and diligence can effect is most inte wostin 
ercssese will gain some dim notion of how those live whose * life is worse than 
of the pnw 5 that ought to be done by all, ot what may pe donc, and of the comparatively little 
that is done to mend matters,’ Glasgow Herald. 

“The of a remarkable career, one of the must striking we have read for many.» day. nd 
evicw. 

7s. Gl. REYNARD the FOX: an Old con New Told. 
With the Original Drawings of W. KauLnacu. Post 4to, cloth extra, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 

“ The illustrations are the wel!-known ones of Kaulbach, which show a most fertile imagina- 
tion and the driest humour.’’— Literary World. 


7s. 6d. ASGARD and the GODS. Tales and Traditions of our 
Northern Ancestors. By Dr. W. WaGxem and W. Axsox, Third Edition, Illustrated, 


7s. 6d. EPICS and ROMANCES of the MIDDLE AGES. By 
Dr. W. WaGNER and W. Anson. Second Edition, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 

7 eMart THORN and Lity Currry have produced two books underthe auspices of Mess 
W. Swan Sonnenschein & Ce., of charming little verses and coloured vi. ‘ures of flowers and 
called * IN EGGS’ and ‘IN AND OUT.’ * Love in a Mist’ 
bordering one page is exquisitely drawn, and the four strawberries at the corner of another 
are perfect Cy the fungi with elves perched on them are true to individual nature, 
and the children who figure among them are full of grace.""—Guardian, No 18s, 

BY MRS. FRANK MALLESON. 


NOTES on the EARLY TRAINING of CHILDREN, By 


Mrs. FRaNK MALLESON. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
W. SWAN SONNENSCIIEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0.’S LIST. 


NOTICE.—A Full Account of the Loss of the 
“ NISERO ” and its disastrous 3 has been written by a 
Survivor of the Crew, and is now ai. entitled 


THE WRECK OF THE “NISERO” 
And Our Captivity in Sumatra. 
Crown 8vo. I!lustrated, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Now ready, ls.—The JANUARY Number of 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 


Containing, among other attractive features, the Opening Chapters of 
Two New Serial Stories. 


“AT THE RED GLOVE,” with a appropriate Illustrations 
by C. 8. Reinhart ; a 
“EAST ANGELS,” by Constance Wootsoy, 
” author of “Anne” &c. 

There is also a suggestive paper on ME ZZOTINT ENGRAVING. by SkYMouR 
HapEs, with € Illustrations engraved from his sketches. War WHITMAN con- 
tributes a Poem to this number. A further instalment of “SHE STOOPS TO 
CONQUER” is given, with Mr. Abbey’s characteristic illustrations. A copiously 
illustrated paper on WICLIF, by Professor A. W. WAwD, forms the leading artic‘e, 


RECOLLECTIONS of FLY-FISHING for 


SALMON, ” ROUT, and GRAYLING; with Notes on their Haunts, Habiis, 
and History. By Epwarp Hamiton, M.U., F.L.S., &e. Illustrated by a 
Mezzotint Engraving by Francis Seymour Haden, Esq., and other Woodcuts, 
Small = 8vo. printed on handsome paper by C, Whittingham & Co., cloth 


extra, 6s. 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 

Mauy very plossans | books have been published this season........ but we are competed to 
adinit that we prefer to these Dr. Humilton's reminiscences of salmon he has met. and trou’ 
and sea-trout with whom he has been on intimate terms. This pref. rence many fishers ‘will 
feel, we think, and Dr. Hamilton's “ Recollections * he to be a great favourite with con- 
t-mplative men. e book is a very pretty one........ ecdote is not Dr. gp mee s only 
forte. He has also chapters on natural history, — pleasant bits of description 
landscape. One delicious day with sea-trout and witd- duck on an 
loch makes the heart sick to think how many | oo gall lie between us and the 
chance of these enjoyments......... Dr. Hamilton's book minds one of so 
delightful sights an sounds the first view of the wind - ruffled 
waters, the keen smeil of boz-myrtie and peat in the Highland air, the cry and tient of 
birds, the clear stretches of Kennet, where the tiny circles tell of rising trout—that we leave 
it with regret, cordially recommending it to all good men, and wishing them no worse sport 
than that which the suthor so charmingly describes. A pleasanter k on a pleasanter 
topic has not been published for years. 


THE YEAR'S ART, 1885. A Concise Epitome 


of all Matters relating to the Arts of PAINTING, SCULPTURE, and 
ARCHITECTURE which have occurred during the year 1884. Together 
with Information res es the Events of the year 1885. Compiled by 
Marcus B. Huisn, LL.B., Editor of the “Art Journal,” and Davin C, 
Tomson. With nuwerous reduced Facsimiles of the Pictures of the Year, 
and also Engravings of the two recent acquisitions of the National Gallery, 
the “ Madonna del Ansidei” of Raphacl, and Hogarth's * Shrimp Girl.” Now 
ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s, 
1794. 
A TALE of the TERROR. From the French 


of M. Cuances p'Hiricautr. By Mrs. Casne, Hory. 


M. H. GILL & SON, 50 UPPER SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., STATIONERS'-HALL COURT, LONDON, EC. 


WORKS. 


ME: G *F. ARMSTRONG’S 
A GARLAND from GREECE. Fep. 8vo. price 9s. 
be Mr. je Asmetveng maintains and even improves his position among the English poets of the 


We wey confidently recommend the volume to all readers who wi ish to realize so much of 
physical Greece as a New CONVEY A very charming Vall Mall Gazette. 


“ (His) name and works will be fumiliar to all real auiudea of the English poets of fats. ‘od 
“ A volume of poems from Mr. Armstrong is always sure of a wel in the literary word.” 


ba its distinctive and 1. 
The present poem has merits quite ve welt, 


POEMS, LY! LYRICAL and DRAMATIC. A New Edition. 
cp. Svo. 


UGONE: a Tragedy. A New Edition. Fep. 8vo. price 6s. 
— (The Tragedy of Israel, Part I.) Fep. 8vo. 
5, 


KING DAVID. (The Tragedy of Israel, Part IL) Fep. Sto. 


KING (The Tragedy of Israel, Part III.) Fep. 


8vo. 63. 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of EDMUND ARMSTRONG. 
Fep. 8vo, with Portrait and Vignette, 7s. 6d. 
His life was poem." —Edinburgh Review. 
Edited by the SAME AUTHOR. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG. 
A New Edition, containing Stories of Wicklow and other Poems not before 
Published. Fep. 8vo. with Portrait on Steel by Jeens, and Vignette, 5s. 


ESSAYS and SKETCHES of EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG. 


Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, & Co. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, with Plan, 4s, 
‘THE MONUMENTS of ATHENS: an Historical and 
Arehmological Description. By PaxacioTses G. KASTROMENOS. Translated from the 
Greek, by AGNES 
London Epwanp Sraxrorp, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE GRAND-DAUGHTER OF THE 
GREAT IRISH LIBERATOR, DANIEL O'CONNELL. 


At all Libraries, 3 vols. 31s, 6d. 


LOYAL, 
BRAVE, 


TRUE. 
By ALICE O'CONNELL. 


Orrxions OF THE Press. 


“ Few novels that have come under our not‘ce have appeared as well descrving of 
praise.”"— Court Journal. 

** We have taken up a charmingly entertaining novel......It is not only cleverly 
written, but contains such an intricate plot that in the space allotted us we cannot 
endeavour even to outline it.”—Court Circulur. 


“ Miss O'Connell may consider her story a success......The story has much to 
recommend it......A considerable amount of really excellent writing.” —Sociely. 


“Miss Alice O'Connell is a very ponderous writer......There is a pleasant 
mystery contained in the title she has chosen.” — Whitehall Review. 


“ A very good example of what a pleasing and healthy novel should be.” 
Manchester Courier. 
“ Miss O'Connell holds the somewhat involved threads of her story very well in 
hand......The society pictures are graphic and striking.” —Liverpool Mercury. 
“ Likely to have a considerable circulation among the novel-reading public.” 


“ We regard the book as a most remarkable effort of a young writer.” 
Cork Examiner. 
* Apart from its own merits, which are considerab'e, it will not detract from the 
popularity of the novel to let it be known, in this country at least, that it is the 
work of a grand-daughter of the Liberator."’— Limerick Chronicle. 
my Brave, and True’ will have more than ordinary interest here, and 
will rejoice that the sister-in-law of one of the most popular men in the 


many wl tha the sinter the first novel from her pen.” 
Kilkenny Moderator. 


LONDON: J. & R. MAXWELL, MILTON HOUSE, 14 & 15 SHOE LANE, 
FLEET STREET, AND 35 ST. BRIDE STREET, LUDGAT 
CIRCUS, E.C. AND AT ALL LIBRARIES, &c. 


The Saturday Review. 


[December 20, 1884. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 


LEAVES FROM A PRISON DIARY: 
Or, Lectures to a “Solitary” Audience. 
By MICHAEL DAVITT. 
This book was written during the Author’s Confinement in Portland. 


EPISODES of MY SECOND LIFE. By 


A. GALLENGA. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 282. 


ANNALS of the FRENCH STAGE, from its 
to the Death of Racine. By Freperick Hawkins. 2 vols. demy Svo, 


THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDERS and the 


LAND LAWS. By Professor Biackiz, Crown Svo. 92. 


ROBERT DE BRUCE: an Historical Play. 


By Davin Granam. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ Mr. Graham's tragedy, ‘ Robert de Bruce,’ 4 a fair example of the historical p'ay and is 
utic in conception. ‘Chere are some well-wrought scenes in the drama and sume excel- 
lent, situations.” Saturday Revie 
Robert de Bruce’ is a remarkable play.” — Edinburgh Courant. 
“ The whole character of the pluy, the style, the conception, the poetry, are such as every 
thoughtful reader will admire and appreciate. We hope that this is only the first of other 
Scottish historical plays which will toilow from the pen of Mr. Graham.”’"—Brightun G jaazette. 
“ Mr, Graham has not only fire and expression, but poetical faculties of nomsee . 
Tinese 


INTERNATIONAL POLICY. By Freperic 


Hannisox, Professor Bresty, Richanp Concheye, and others. New 
Edition, crown Svo. 2s, 6d, 


NEW NOVELS. 
BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 


AN AMERICAN POLITICIAN. 
By MARION CRAWFORD, 
Anthor of “ Mr. Isaacs,” “ To Leeward,” “ A Roman Singer,” &e. 


BY ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


FAST and LOOSE. By Arruvur Grirrirns, 


Author of “ The Chronicles of Newgate.” 3 vols. crown Svo. 


BY MNAWLEY SMART. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 


FROM POST TO FINISH. 
By HAWLEY SMART, 
Author of “ Breezie Langton,” “ At Fault,” “ Hard Lines,” &c, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


BLACKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKS 
FOR JUVENILES. 


TRUE to the OLD FLAG: a Tale of the 


American War of Independence. By G. A. Henry. Crown $vo. with 12 
Full-page Illustrations by Gordon Browne, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 63, 


IN FREEDOM'S CAUSE: a Story of Wal- 


lace and Bruce. By G. A. Henty. Crown Svo. with 12 Full-page Illustrations 
by Gordon Browne, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


BUNYIP LAND: the Story ofa Wild Journey 


in New Guinea. By G. MANVILLE FENN. Crown 8vo. with 12 Full-page 
Illustrations by Gordon Browne, cloth clegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Dantet Deror. 
Reprinted from the Author's Edition, and illystrated by above 100 Pictures 
designed by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, ts. 


ST. GEORGE for ENGLAND : a Tale of Cressy 


and Poitiers. By G. A. Hexty. Crown 8vo. with 8 Full-page Illustrations, 


cloth elegant, 53. 
a Story of Cornish Nets and 


MENHARDOC : 


Mines.. By G. MANVILLE Fexx. Crown 8vo. with § Full-page Illustrations, 
cloth Clegant, 53. 


THE PIRATE-ISLAND : aStory of the South 


Pacific. By Harry CoLLixawoop. Crown 8vo. with § Full-page Pictures, 
cloth elegant, 5s. 


THE WRECK of the NANCY BELL ; or, Cast 


Away on Kerguelen Land. By Jonn C. Hutcugsox. Crown 8vo. illus- 
trated by 6 Full-page Pictures, cloth extra, 3s, Gd. 


LONDON : BLACKIE & SON, 49 AND 50 OLD BAILEY. 


One Shilling, or by post, 12 stamps. 


NOSE and THROAT DISEASES. B Grorcr Moore, M.D. 
James Errs & Co.,170 Piccadilly, and Threedneedle 


On December 23 will be published, 
Price 12s, 62. bound in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. 
VOL. I. (ABBADIE— ANNE), royal 8vo. of 


THE DICTIONARY 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Further Volumes will be issued at intervals of Three Months, and it is 
confidently expected that the Work will be completed 
in about Fifty Volumes. 


HE DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY is in- 
tende: to supply a want which has, for more than half a century, been gene- 

rally felt. Every reader bas recognized the utility of the — French Dictionaries 
of Universal Biography. At the present day such a work would be rendered im- 
practicable by the great increase of the resul's of historical inquiry. Some division 
of labour seems to be imperatively necessary. Each nation should have its own 
Biograpical Dictionary. The German and Belgian Dictionaries, now in progress, 
are instances of such work abroad ; and it is intended to provide a Dictisnary 
for our own nation worthy to take a place beside them, 

In later volumes it will be sought to remedy any errors of excess or defect which 
may be pointed out in the first. It is coufidently hoped, in >! case, that the 
execution of the work will be not unworthy of the aims implied in its title; and 
that it = take its place beside the completest Biographical hitherto . 
publish 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION of 
Mr. Browning's New Poem, “FERISHTAH’S 


FANCIES,” is reads y this day. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & €O., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


“ The mogazine reader will find no better investment for his sixpence.""—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ The‘ Cornhill’ is the most interesting of English macazines.”—Vanity Fair. 


NOTICE.—T7he JANUARY NUMBER ef the 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE will contain the Jirst part 
of a NEW STORY iby D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
entitled “ RAINBOW GOLD.” 

In the same number will appear en Article upon CHARLES 

DICKENS, written by his Lidest Daughter, entitled “ CHARLES 

DICKENS at HOME,” with special reference to his relations 


with Children. 
*,* Ready at all Booksellers’ and vine on December 23. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Just ready, prices from 3s. 6d. 
THE 


QUEEN’S PRINTERS’ 


TEACHER'S 
PRAYER 
BOOK. 


New and Enlarged Edition, By the Most Rev. Dr. BARRY, 
with Bishop of Sydney, and Primate of 
Annotated Psalter, Australia. 
ry Notes, are inte rau a 
by Rev. A. L. Maynew, M A. “Wis work has alrendy passed through several 
added. large Editions. 


THE SCHOOL BDITION, p= the amen. can still be obtained, prices 
from 2s. éd. * Prospectus post free. 
This book may be had in a variety of bindings, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON. 
RETAIL OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Now ready, 10s, 


THE LAY OF ST. ALOYS 


(Ingoldsby Legend). 
(15 by 11} inches.) 
“ The broad humour of Barham's verses, with their quaint conceits and daring 
rhymes, is most happily pourtrayed by the profuse illustrations with which 
Mr. Jessop has contrived to accompany them.”—TZimes. 


“The artist’s pencil is as full of satire as the author's text, and cleverly brings 
into relief every humorous point in the ditty.” —Graphic, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, LONDON. 
Retail of all Booksellers, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


THE HUGUENOTS; 


December 20, 1884.] 


The Saturday Review. 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 


Post 8vo. 6s. [Just published. 


LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. New 


Edition, post 8vo. with Portrait and Illustrations, 6s. 


DUTY ; with Illustrations of Courage, Patience, 


and Endurance. Post 8vo. 6s. 


SELF-HELP ; with Illustrations of Conduct 


and Perseverance. Post 8vo. 6s. 


CHARACTER : a Book of Noble Character- 


istics. Post 8vo. 6s. 


THRIFT : a Book of Domestic Counsel. Post 


8vo. 6s. 
Duties Go bs the Lad twenty years Dr. Smiles has made almost his own a part of the literary 
hes most closely upon our social conditions and the lessons that are needed 
te our ey lite, The manner and the matter of his books are alike as 3 but, great 
as their literary merit is, the services they have reudered to sound morality are st! 
portant.” —Quaurterly Review. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY ; Iron Workers 


and Tool Makers. Post Svo. 6s. 
“ Mr. Smiles has hit upon a rich vein of ore, and works it with great success. He has the art 
biography, which is by no means easy of attain:nent. He is not only a skilful workman, 
but has pth a new field of work meneinet much original information, ex- 
pressed with great clearness, and with @ practised which renders the reader secure 
entertainment in every page.” —Z'imes. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated by 
9 Steel Portraits and 342 Engravings on Wood. 5 vols. crown 8vo, each 7s. 6d. 


“We cannot but refer to the captivating and tactenstive volumes which Mr. Smiles hae 
devoted to * Lives of the Engineers,’ a record not 
houour ro ‘the most extensive benefits on their 


a race of men who have ferred the highest 
country.” —Edinburyh ‘Review. hig 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON ; including 


® Memoir of his Son, Robert Stephenson. Large 8vo. Edition, Illustrated, 
2is. Crown 8vo. Edition, Illustrated, 7s.6d. Centenary Edition, with 
Portrait, 2s. 6d. 

“ We have read this book with unmingied satisfaction. We hardly ever remember to have 
read a biography so tho: hly unaffected........ It is an artless attempt to set out the 
character and career of one of the most ingenuous, honest, resolute, homely, and kind-hearted 
of human beings. We Mr. Smilies tor having made man walk before us in a 
life- “like picture. The entire style ef the work is unambitious, lucid, end 


their Settlements, 
Churches, and Industries in England and Ireland. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“The cunning of Mr. Smiles's hand never fails him. He has chosen the prosaic side of 
ot ~ dy! and made it as fascinating as a romance. He has pursued his investigations 
witha worthy of tatistica: So-iety of Wl, Heralds’ College; and 
et as impossi ip @ page as in reaaing his * Life 
+ British Quarterly Review. 


ROBERT DICK: Baker of Thurso, Geologist 


and Botanist. With Portrait etched by Rajon, and numerous Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo. 12s. 

“ Men of Dick's type are rare ; to te to be lost; but they are them- 
selves the last to recugnive their own value. His notte and his watchwords,in the energy of 
his younger labour, as in his refusal to yield to the pres-ure of his later troubles, were ever 
Work, Devotion, High Endeavour—in a word that Self-help which is the foundation of all help 
to others.” '—Quarteriy Keview. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an Auto- 


biography. Edited by S. Smites. With Portrait etched by Rajon, and 90 
Tllustrations. Crown svo. lés. 
“ The whole gene of | of 
‘biography of James Nasmyth."’— 


be searched in vain for a more interesting 
nd vat happy Ue ie. than is presented by the delightful auto- 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Now ready, royal 8vo. cloth, 10s, 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO, AND WITH A PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTRAIT OF, THE LORD CHANCELLOR. 


THE HISTORY AND ORIGIN OF 
“THE LAW REPORTS.” 


By W. T. S. DANIEL, Esq., Q.C. 
Late Judge of County Courts, and formerly Vice-Chairman of the 
Council of Law 


LONDON: WM. CLOWES & SONS, LIMITED, 27 FLEET STREET. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE’S 


LIFE. 


ME. ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE has undertaken 
to the biographical memoir of his Grandfather, SAMUEL TAYLOR 
COLERIDGE, and for this wurpose is now arranging family papers and letters 
which have not hitherto been published. In ord-r to make this work as complete 
as possible, he invites the assi-tance of a y who may b* in possession of Autograph 
Letters of the Poet, and engages to return them if seni for him to the care of his 
Publishers, Messrs. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & Cu., | Paternoster Square. 


Now ready, £3 3s. 
FAIR ALBUM. Sixteenth Series, 1884. Con- 
of during the year, together with the Letterpress 
2 let of all th Portraits contained ed in each Series of the Album, from the commencement 
up to the end of 18%4, may be had post free on application. 


London : “ VANITY shea iy lz Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 
THE PICTORIAL PRESS; its Origin and 


Progress. By Mason Jackson. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 150 Illustrations, 16s. 


MEMOIRS of a CAMBRIDGE CHORISTER. 


By WitutamM Gover, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 
for 1885. Under the especial Patronage of Her Majesty, and corrected by 
the Nobility. Fifty-fourth Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms beautifully 
engraved, handsomely bound, 31s. 6d. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THEWITCH’SHEAD. By H. River Hacearp, 


Author of “Dawn.” 3 vols. 


THE CARDICS. By Grorce Waters. 


8 vols. 


CYCLAMEN. 


of “Gentianella” &c. 3 


WEST of SWARDHAM. By the Rev. W. 0. 


Pei.z, Author of “Tay.” 3 vols. 


By Mrs. Author 


RALPH RAEBURN. By Joun Berwick 


Harwoop, Author of “Lady Flavia” &c. 3 vols, 


WE TWO. By Epwa Lyatt, Author of 


“Donovan” &c. SECOND and CHEAP EDITION, 1 vol. 6s, 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Each Work complete in 1 vol. price 5s. (any of which can be had separately), 
bound, and Illustrated by Sir J. Giteert, J. E. Mitiais, HOLMAN 
Hunt, Leecu, Poynrer, Brrket Foster, TENNIEL, SAMBOURNE, 

. Lasxerr Port, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY 
OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 
POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 
A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT A NOBLE LIFE, 

WOMEN. HANNAH. 
A LIFE FOR A LIFE. THE UNKIND WORD. 
NOTHING NEW. A BRAVE LADY. 
MISTRESS AND MAID. | STUDIES FROM LIFE. 
THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK.” 


NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE, THE OLD JUDGE ; or, Life in a Colony. 
WISE SAWS AND MODERN IN- | TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. 
STANCES. THE AMERICANS AT HOME. 


BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 
DAVID ELGINBROD. ALEC FORBES. 
ROBERT FALCONER. | sim 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


A ROSE IN JUNE, 

PHBE, JUNIOR. 

IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS 
LASS. 


ADAM GRAEME. 
LAIRD OF NORLAW. 
AGNES. 

LIFE OF IRVING. 


BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 


THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. | DARIEN. 
BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 
BARBARA'S HISTORY. | LORD BRACKENBURY,. 
BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 

THE REAL LORD BYRON. | A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORs. 

BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 
NATHALIE. i ADELE. 

BY F. W. ROBINSON. 

GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. 1 NO CHURCH. 


BY VARIOUS AUTHORS, 
CARDINAL WISEMAN’S POPES. LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
LEIGH HUNT'S OLD COURT SUBURB. Professor C. D. Youur. By 
MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. taey ARD SAVED. By the Hon. Mrs. 


SIR BURKE'S FAMILY ST. OLAYE'S. By the Author of “3 
TOSS. 


= ENGLISHWOMAE IN ITALY. 
By Mrs. Gretron, DIXON'S NEW AMERICA. 


FREER'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBRET. aNwals OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 
THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. By Dr. Daseyr. 

BURKE'S ROMANCE OF THE FORUM. | MY_ LITTL TLE LADY. E. Frances 
LES MISERABLES. By Victor Poyar 


HURST &# BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
TO BE HAD AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIDRARIKS. 


published, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
CENTENARY , STUDIES. George and 
Leadon: W. H. ALLEY & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 


The Saturday Review. 


[December 20, 1884. 


i POPULAR SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 
By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 


H “ The secret of Miss Le yy Ah success as a popular expounder of the abstruse results of the 
i hichest scientific research is of the processes and results. She is content 
with no secondhanu knowledge ; she h has in all cases gone to the fountaiu-head."’— Zimes. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo. with 77 Illustrations. 


A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL 


| | SCIFNCE, and of the Progress of Discovery from the Time of the Greeks to | 

Cloth gilt, gilt 8s. 6d.; cloth plain, 7s. 6d, 

i with a ifie turn we can hardly think of | 

ust the thing to Give for a holida or a prize in science........ 
2 and so simplea as this 


e know very few men who could have written so charm 


By the same Authoress, 
teenth Thousand, post 8vo. with 74 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


LIFE and her CHILDREN: Glimpses of 


Avimal Life from the Ameoa to the Insects. Eighth Thousand, post 8vo. 
with upwards of 100 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 63, 


WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE; or, the Great 


Backboned Family. Fourth Thousand, post with aumerous LIllustra- 
tions, cloth g.lt, gilt edges, 83. 6d. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Ht £econd Edition, half-morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges, 30s. Size, when shut, 
15 inches by 124. 


LONDON ATLAS OF 
UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 


4to. Edition, containing 44 Coloured Maps, carefully drawn and beautifully 
engiaved on Steel and Copper Plates, and an Alphabetical Index 
to the Geography of the World, 


This Atlas 
reliable atlas of a handy size. Each map measures 14 ivches by 11. 
been executed throughout .n the highest style of cartography, 
expense, and forms an invaiuab‘e aud portable book of reference. 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


could have ave matters x the other hand, we | THE CHARACTE RS of 


| 
| 


THE FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. Four- 


is designed to supply the want which has been felt of a thoronghly | 
The work 


JOHN C. NIMMO'S AUTUMN LIST. 


l4 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C 
Post Svo. cloth, published price 7s. 6d. nett per volume, 


“WORKS of CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 
Edited by A. H. BULLEN, B.A. 3 vols. 
Nore.—This is the First Instal a Collective Edition of the 
Dramatists who lived aovut the time of Gulia, ‘The Edition is limited 
to 400 copies, post 8vo. aud 120 large fine paper copies, 8vo. 


8vo. half parchment, gilt top, 423. 


JEAN de la 


BRUYERE. Newly Rendered into English. With an Introduction. Bio- 
graphical Memoir, and Copious Notes, by Henrt VAN Lacy, With 7 Etched 
Portraits by B. Damman, and 17 Vignettes etched by V. Foulquier, printed 
oa China paper. 


NoTE.—300 copies printed, and each numbered. Typ? distributed. 


4 vols. crown 8vo. cloth ; or parchment, 7. 6d. per volume. 


THE TALES and POEMS of EDGAR ALLAN 


POE. With a Biographicul Es:ay b, Jonn H. and 14 Original 
Etchings, 3 Photogravures, and a Portrait newly etched from a Lifelike 
Daguerreotype of the Author. 

Several new features in this Collection of Edgar Poe’s Tales and Poems 
c'aim attention. This is the first orcasion on which the Tales can be said to 
have been illastvatel, as it is also the first time in which any real attempt has 
been made to classily them, 


London : 


ro a. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth ; or parchment, 7s. 6d. per volume, 


WEIRD TALES. By E. T. W. Horrmany. 
A New Tran-lation from the German. With Biographical Memoir AA 4. F 
BRALBY, formerly Scholar of Corpus Christi Coliege, Cambridge. With Por- 
trait and 10 Original Etchings by Ad. Lalauze. 

Norr.—A small umber, printed on fine medium 8vo. paper, with the 
Etchin.s either on Jap or Waoat piper. 


Post 8vo. parchment elegant, 10s. 6d. 
A CHRISTMAS GARLAND. 


“CAROLS and POEMS.” From the Fif- 
teenth Century to the Present Time. Edited by A, H. BULLEN, With 7 
Illustrations by Henry G. Wells. 

Norr.—A small number will be printed on fine medium 8vo. paper, with 
the Lilustratious on China paper, each copy of which will be numbered. 


The first part consists of Christmas Chants and Caro's, bevinning with 4 
y Mysteries, and ending with Mr. Swinburne ; 


Cotes Sten, revised and enlarged, 2 vols. large post 8vo. with Maps and 
Illustrations, cloth, 32s, 


A HISTORY OF LONDON. 


By W. J. LOFTIE, B.A., F.S.A. 
Author of “ Round about London,” “ Through London,” &c. 


“ A book which cannot be neglected by any student of ienien history.” 
Academy (Henry B. Wheatley). 
Mr. Loftie’s History of London’ is a thorough and scholarly piece of 
Contemporary Review. 


a “ The most complete and masterly book of the kind that has recently come before us.” 
British Quarterly Review. 


“ Extensive erudition and sound judgment are found in : 5 with a most aitractive 


ty le.” —Jlustrated Loudon News 
listory of London® will tuke rank asa classic. No one who is com- 


i THE SUPPLEMENT to the First Edition, with 3 Maps and 
of London in 1710, price 2s. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Nearly ready, large post 8vo. cloth gilt, 21s, 


EUROPE. By F. W. Rupter, F.G.S., and 

G. G. Cuisnotm, B Edited by Sir ANDREW C. LL.D., F.R.S. 

With Ethnological Appendix by Professor A. H. Keane, M.A.I. 

Forming the New Volume of 
STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 
for General Reading. 
A Series of Volumes descriptive of the Great Divisions of the Globe, 
NOTE. 


it, it was handed to Mr. Teale on Mr. Ch 
the entire translation, and made extensive additions the work, adding as 


pters ts in which he was specially 
endered much more systematic, anda large of the Physical part 
has been rewritt 

luable essa. European ethno a hilology has been contributed. in ta ot cha, 
Keane. the work great care has 


resent the lut: st additions toour knowledge of the various r- 44 
Under care has been taken in of the sei‘es of maps, which 


it is hoped, be found 

Tn the same Series, uniferm in size and price. 

NORTH AMERICA: UNITED STATES. By _ Professor 
F, V. Havpex. CANADA. By Professor A. R. C. SELWYN, F.R.S. 


AUSTRALASIA. By A. R. Wattace, F.R.G.S. Third 


vised and Corrected by E. G. RAVENSTELN, F.R.G.S, 


ones, AMERICA, the WEST INDIES, and SOUTH 
AMERICA. By H. W. Bares, F.R.G,S. Second Edition. 


ASIA. By A. H. Keane, M.A.I. Edited by Sir Ricnarp 
TEMPLE, Bart., @.C.8.I., D.C.L, 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


the late Keita Jonnston, F.R.G.S, Fourth 


devoted to Poems on the Nativity, by Henry Vaughan, Crashaw, Goulewell 
and others; and the third part, which deals with Christmas Customs and 
Christmas Cheer, will contain pieces from Herrick, Witwer, Poor — 
Almanac, and other sources. Mr. Bullen has personally examined and made 
large quotations from the exces-ively rare (if not unique) vlack-letter col- 
l- ctions of jovial Christmas Carols which Anthony & Wood bequeathed to the 
Bodleian Library. There will al-o be a few puges of introduction, and some 
copious notes. Mr. Henry G. Wells contributes seven Wood Eugravings, 


Royal 8vo. cloth elegant, 10s. 6d. 


A WONDER BOOK for GIRLS and BOYS. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. With 36 New and Original Illustrations by 
the emmwent American Artist, Frederic 8S. Church. 


EXTRACT FROM THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


“In performing this pleasant task—for it has been really a task fit for hot 
wenther, and one of the most agreeable, of a literary kind, which he ever 
undertook—the author has not always thought it necessary to write down- 
ward, in order to meet the P of e has 
su fered the theme to soar, wheuever such was its tend 
himself was buoyant enough tu follow without an effort. 
an unestimated sensibility to whatever is deep or high, in imagination or 
fee.ing, so long as it is simple likewise. It is only the artificial and the com- 
plex that bewilder them.” 


,» and when he 


Small 4to. illustrated boards, 6s. 


STUFF and NONSENSE. By A. B. Frost, 
the Illustrator of Carroll's ** Rhyme and Reason.” 


Mr. Frost has made a wonderfully amusing and clever book. There are in 
all more than one hundred pictures, many with droll verses and indicrous 
jingles. Others are unaccompanied by any text, for no one knows better than 
r. Frost how to tell a funny story, in funniest way, with his artist's 


GEORGE W. CABLE, Author of “Old Creole ” “The 
NEW WORK by Days, 


8vo. with 50 Illustrations, cloth, 19s. 6d. 


THE CREOLES of LOUISIANA. 


Imperial 8vo. fine paper, £5 5s, 


THE COMPLETE ANGLER;; or, the Con- 


templative Man's Recreation, of Izaak Walton and Charles Cotton. Edited by 


Joun Masor. 
This extra-Illustrated Edition of “The Cungiate Angler” is specially de- 
signed for Collectors of this famous work ; and in order to enable them either 
to take from or add to the Illustrations, it will simply be issued unbound, bus 
folded and collated. The Lilustrations consist of Fifty Steel Plates, designed 
by T. Stothard. R.A., James Iusk:p, Edward Has-ell, Delamotte, Binkenboom, 
W. Hixon, Sir Francis Sykes, Bart., Pine, &c., and engraved by well-known 
engravers. Also Six Original Etchings and Two Portraits, as well as Seventy- 
four Engravings on Wood by various Eminent Artists. To this is added a 
Practical Treatise on Flies and Fly-Hooks, by the late John Jackson, of Tan- 
fie'd — with ‘en steel Plates, coloured, representing 120 Flies, natural and 
ai tifi 

One Hundred and Twenty Copies only are printed, each of which is 


num| 
LONDON : JOHN C. NIMMO, rt WILLIAM STREET, 
STRAND, W.C. £06 
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The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. ISBISTERS’ NEW LIST. 


On DECEMBER 22, price 6d. 


GOOD WORDS 


For JANUARY. | 
(Beginning a New Volume), | 
WITH THE OPENING PARTS OF 
THE LUCK OF THE DARRELLS, 
The New Three-Volume Story, 
By JAMES PAYN. 
I. 
HOW I CLIMBED THE HIMALAYAS, 
A Journey to the Height of 24,000 feet, 
By W. W. GRAHAM. | 


THE NEW MANAGER, 
By KATHERINE SAUNDERS, Author of “ Gideon Rock ” &c. 


And Important Contributions by 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, MARY LINSKILL. 

THE BISUOP OF ROCHESTER. ALEXANDER ANDEKSON. 
THOMAS IUGIIES, QC. J. MORTIMER GRANVILLE, M.D. 
J. ALLANSON PICTON, M.P. SARAIL DOUDNEY. 

H. R. HAWEIS, AND TIE EDITOR, 


On DECEMBER 22, price 61, 
THE 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY 
(Beginning a New Volume), 
WITH THR OPENING CHAPTERS OF 
LOVE’S HARVEST, | 
The New Story, 
By B. L. FARJEON, Author of “ Blade of-Grass” &c. 
And Important Contributions by 


GEORGE MACDONALD. ARCIIDEACON FARRAR, 
NESBA STRETTON. REV. J. G. WOOD. 
REGINALD STUART POOLE. M. GUY PEARSE, 

REV. BENJAMIN WAUGH. L. T. MEADE. 

MKs, CHARLES GAKNETT, And A. W. W. DALE. 


BY DR. DONALD MACLEOD, 


THE SUNDAY HOME SERVICE: a Buok 


of Short Readings and Prayers for each Sunday Evening in the Year. By 
the Rev. Doxaip Mactro., D.D., the Park Parish, Glaxgow, one of Her 
Majesty's Chaplains, Editor of “Good Words” &c, Medium 8vo. cloth 
extra, 7s, 6d. 

BY THE REV. B. WAUGH. 


THE CHILDREN’S SUNDAY HOUR. By 


the Rev. Bexsamis Wave, Author of “ Sunday Evenings with My Children ” 
&c. Square Svo, with numerous Iilustrations, cloth, gilt extra, 7s. 6d. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS with MY CHILDREN. 
BY TUE DEAN OF WELL3. 


THE SPIRITS in PRISON, and other Studies 


of the Life after Death, By E. H. PLumprue, D.D., Dean of Wells. Large 
post 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


BY THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH. 


THE GOSPEL and the AGE. By W. C. Magee, 


D.D., Lord Bishop of Peterborough. Third Thousand, large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Will arrest the attention of the world.""—Spectator. 


BY THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 


THE YOKE of CHRIST. By A. W. 
Tuorotp, D.D., Lord Bishop of R chester. Fourth Thousand, crown 8vo, 5a. 
Contents: Marriage — Illness—Letter - Writing —Friends—Money—Loss 


of Frien is. 
TWO NEW STORIES, 


A BAND of THREE. By L. T. Meanr, 


Author of “ Water Gips'es,” * Anirew Hurvey'’s Wife,” &c. Crown 8vo. 
with Lilustrations, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 


THE STRENGTH of HER YOUTH. By 


Saran Dovupwey, Author of “Stepping Stones” &c. Crown 8vo. with 
Illustrations, cloth gilt extra, 5s, 


NEW WORK ON SOCIALISM. 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIALISM. By Jonny 


Rag, M.A. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Well worth studying.”"—Times, 


. 


£6 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


TWO 


THE NEW YEAR. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


The Editor begs to announce that the JANUARY 
Number 


(Price ONE SHILLING, now ready) 


CONTAINS THE COMMENCEMENT OF 
NEW SERIAL STORIES: 
1. A GIRTON GIRL, 


By ANNIE EDWARDES, 
Author of “Ought We to Vi-it Her?” 


AND 


2 MITREH COURT, 


By Mrs. J. If. RIDDELL, 
Author of “George Geith.” 


In addition to these two Serials and other suurt Stories, are 
“ Recollections of Mark Pattison,” “ Prince Bismarck’s Character,” 


«Lord Malmesbury,” &c. 


POPULAR NEW WORKS, 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


EDITED BY LORD BRABOURNE. 


LETTERS of JANE AUSTEN to her 


RELATIONS, 1796-1815. Hitherto unpublished. 2 vols, large crown 8vo. 
wich Frontispiece, 24s, 


“ These letters are the work of one of the most delightful writers in the world.” 
St, James's Gazette. 
Second Edition, 2 vols. with Portraits, 30s. 
\T rar > 
EDMUND YATES; his Experiences and 
Recollections, 

“ Two volumes which are sure to ‘ind plenty of readers. As might be expected 
from the opportunities of the writer for hh acquainted with persons cele- 
brated in the literary, dramatic, and fashienable worid, the volumes are full of 
entertaining anecdotes.”—S’. James's Guzetie, 

** His genial gussip will be a source of no ordinary pleasure and entertainment.” 

Daily Chronicle. 
2 vols. with numerous Illustrations, 21s, 


MY WANDERINGS in the SOUDAN. 
By Mrs. T. C. 8. Srrepy. 
“ These volumes are clever and amusing, are accompanied by some ted 


sketches, and form a journal of travel den 4 at the present moment an 
especial interest."— Morning Loot. 


“ These letters home bave a familiar tone, an absence of restraint, a felicity of ex- 
pression which we could not get in any other way. The author describes scenes and 
persons with a happy precision, and with a few touches conveys to the readcr a 
vivid picture of her surroundings,”—Leeds Mercury. 


BY W. H. MALLOCK, AUTHOR OF “IS LIFE WORTH LIVING?” &c. 


ATHEISM ; and the VALUE of LIFE; 


Literature. The Professor in the Pulpit— 
‘ennyson under tne ow —George Eliot on the Human Destiny— Natural 
Religion—Atheistic Methodism. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 


“ The pspers will w ll repay attentive . There are two most interesting 
papers on Tenny sou aad George Eliot.”"— Whitehall Review, 


BY A. J. WEISE. 


A HISTORY of the DISCOVERIES of 


ay te down to the year 1525, 1 vol. demy 8vo. with numerous Maps, 


“ A work of real value and great interest, and has involved the study and colla- 
tiou of many old, rare, aud not easily accessible books, maps, and manuscripts.” 
Harper's Magazine. 


RICIIARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ONDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
80 


| 


‘The Saturday Review. 


[December 20, 1884. 


SIXPENNY MAGAZINES for 1885. 


New Volumes of each commence with January. 


in these what leisure hours demand 
Amusement and true knowledge hand in hand.’ *—COw PER. 


THE LEISURE HOUR. 


(Enlarged to 72 imperial Svo. pages Monthly.) 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS-—Literary, Artistic, Musical, 
See Announcement in January Part of “ Leisure Hour.” 


January Part, ready at all Newsagents December 22, contains the Opening Chapters 


of the New Serial Story : _ 
A LOST SON. By M. Liysxirtt, Author of “ Between the 


Heather and the Northern Sea.” 
RATIONAL FEEDING. By A. Wysrer BiytH, Author of the Handbook issued at the 


Health 
STORIES RETOLD IN THE A Strange Vision. 
THE TRUE STORY Or Wat iby G. Grees, D.D. 
WOOD GLEANE By W.J. Hr 
RAILWAY NOFES IN THE NOR TH. WEST ; or, the jpaiake ofCanada. By Harry 
JONES, M.A., Author of * Past and Present in as” 
ew Yeer’ SYDNEY 
‘ROST. from Photogra ph. 
AMONG THE NOI THU BRIAN MINERS, By R. D. Ronrrrs, Fellow of Clare 


Co! dge. 
PIGTAILS AND Pow WDER. With by F. Dadd. 
OLD — HOMES—KNOLE HOUS By E. Paxtox Hoop. Engravings by 


Whyn 

FOOD FOR “BODY AND MIND—PENNY DINNERS FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
By CLAR = 

THE LATE PROFESSO; FAWCETT. With Portrait and Autograph. 

THE ROUT ON MAJUBA HILL; ITS LESSONS AND WAKLNINGS, By JAMES 


M.D. 
PIERRE'S MOTTO. A Talk in a Workshop. 
SONG OF THE NEW YEAR, By Mary PROWLES. With Illustrations. 
A_ HIGHLAND CLEARANCE. 
or MUSIC OF NATURE. By Jauns Mason. 
THE WYCOMBE CHAIR MANUFACTURE, 
VARIETIES. 
With Frontispiece in Colours from Painting by Birket Toster, 
and many other Illustrations. 


Sabbath Reading for every Member of the Family. 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY—ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME. 


January Part, commencing a New Bae, Se Ready at all Newsagents December 22, 
conta 


UTH OLIPHANT. By Mrs. Cooren. Illustrated by A. Forestier 
OF OUR LORD. By the Kev. ALEXANDER MACLARES, D.D. of 
te 
THE GREAT 4 REST-GIVER. By the Author of “ The Culture of Pleasure,” “Life's 


Pl re Gard 

SE vs IN CENTRAL ASTA. By the Rev. Dr. Tilustrated 

THE BENEDIC A serics of Fine Illustrations. With Poems by th: Rev. Riemann 
VI 


N. M.A 
WA TCH I —WAITING. 


May 
SEAMAN. A tribute “4 Sir Parry. 
With Tilustration. By W.F. 


MEN SHOULD “LIKE CIIILDREN. By the Rev. Prebendary Tanry 


Jo 
SENT FRIEND, 
We the Rev. Dr. StovantToy. 
A RECENTLY DEPARTED C TY MAN. 
A — ae MORNING WIT MY YOUNG MEN'S CLASS. By the Rev. W. 


ST. BLDG DGET. By B. G, F. Stoxes, B.D. 
CRIM NALS AND THEIR RECLAMATION. 
A MEDICAL MISSION IN THE MOLY LAND, 


TE XTS. 
SCRIPTURE EXERC 
THE RELIGIOUS CECORD OF THE MONTII. 
With Illuminated Frontispiece, a New Year's Text. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST. 


THE MARQUIS OF LORNE’S NEW BOOK. 
ONE OF THE CHEAPEST GIFT-BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 
Imperial 8vo. in handsome cloth, 8s.; or in morocco, elegant, 25s. 


CANADIAN PICTURES. 
Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
With numerous fine Engravings by E. Whymper, from Sketches by the Marquis 
of Lorne, Sydney Hall, and others. 


“Tt shows on every writer's fitness for the task of protusing lively, and 
clear account the Domin The whic’ volume are bright and 
neatly E. Whsinper’ ‘3 cutting of them could not be thenu: 


THE WYCLIFFE QUINCENTENARY. 
New and Cheaper Edition, 


JOHN WYCLIFFE and his ENGLISH PRECURSORS. By 
Professor LECHLER, D.D., of the University of Leipsic. Transiated from te 
German by Prerer Lor IMER, D.D. New Edition, very carefully revised. 
With a Supplemental Chapter on the Successors of Wycliffe, by 8. G. GREEN, 
D.D. 8vo. with Portrait and Illustrations, cloth boards, 


WYCLIFFE ANECDOTES. Compiled by the Rev. S. G. 
GREEN, D.D. Uniform with the “ Luther Anecdotes. Y. Cloth, Is. 6d. 
“ A clear and concise account of the great Reformer’ career.’ — Manchester Examiner. 
“ Contains in com forin most of the notable facts about bale Mek 
Gazette. 


COLOURED GIFT-BOOKS, 


STORY-LAND. Sypney Grey. 4to. with 32 Coloured Illus- 
trations by we rnes, handsomely bound in coloured boards, 6s. 
* Mr. Barnes's illustrations deserve much praise. The colonrinz is brigh 
arama, and the ebildren look asif they flvurished on the whelewme food of the 
lay Review. 


A NEW SUNDAY BOOK BY HESBA STRETTON, 
THE SWEET STORY of OLD: a Sunday Book for the Little 
By HesBa STRETTON, of “ Jessica’s First Prayer” &c. 4to. 


Ones. 
with 12 Coloured Pictures by R. W. Maddox, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
The story of the Life of Jesus, told so as to interest young Children. 


DAILY TEXTS for the LITTLE ONES. Printed in Colour 
by Edmund Evans, Oblong 4to. cloth boards, 2s, 


A Text for Every Day of the Year, ae a fine Full-page Illustration for each 
month, A Gift-book for Childre: 


PRIS. 
HOw 


LONDON: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164 PICCADILLY. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFT-BOOKS. 


“A VERY TREASURE TO JUVENILE ENGLAND,”—Whitehall Review. 

A New Edition, thoroughly Revised and partly Rewritten, imperial 16mo. pp. 734, 
with or of 600 Tilustrations and 10 Vignette Titles printed in gold, haud- 
someiy bound, 8s. 6d. 


THE BOY’S OWN BOOK: 


A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPZ2DIA OF SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES—ATHLETIC, SCIENTIFIC, AND 
RECREATIVE. 

*,* Many improvements are included in this Edition, the principal of which com- 
prise the latest laws of Lawn Tennis, Football, Cricket, Chess, &c. ; additions to the 
Articles on Rowing, Billiards, &c.; and an entirely New Article on Cycling. 

“ The very best boy's book with which we are acquainted. It is full of information and 
amusement, and yet no lad is ever likely to tire of its contents.”’"—l'ahity Fair. 


“ The * Boy's Own Book’ has hardly ever been approached, and auver surpassed. It now 
appears in a new, revised, and enlarged evition, to the delight of a new generation of boys.” 


vseller. 
lly the most lete text-book of juvenile sports and pastimes in existence.’ 
Scotsman. 


Undoub 


New Edition, with 200 Pictures, in dias binding, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
MERRY TALES for LITTLE FOLK. Edited by Madame DE 


CKATELAIN. Containing Forty of the Old and Tavourite Nurse ‘ales, such as The 
House that Jack Built; Little Bo-Peep ; Old Mother Hubbard ; The Three Bears ; Jack 
the Giant-Kitler; Jack and the Bean-Stalk ; Tom Thuwxb ; Puss in Boots; Little Red 
Riding Hood ; Little Goody 'T'wo-Shoes, &c. 
“ A pretty and charmingly illustrated volume, which ought to be placed in every nursery by 
Act of Parliament."”—A unt Judy's Mayazine. 


THE RICHES of CHAUCER. In which his Impurities have 
been Expw , his Spelling Modernized, his Rhythm Accentuated, and his Terms Ex- 
plained, Notes and Memoirs by CHARLES CowpEN CLARKE. 
Eaition, crown 8vo. pp. with fine Portrait and Wood Engravings, Roxburghe 

inding, 7s. 
“Mr. Clarke has modernized Chaucer's spelling, but without impai ant me teenty 
of his ver se and his system of accentu tation, removes the last stumbling vablock from the 

the general reader.""— Zimes. 


TALES from CHAUCER. Designed chiefly for the Use of 
Young Persons. With Life of the Poet, by CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE. Fep. 8vo. with 
Steel Portrait and 14 Iilustrations, cloth elezant, 38. 
“ The tales will be read with pleasure by those who are acquainted with the originals, | 
with eager delight by the young who are unable as yet to comprehend ucer's terse 
noble verse.” —News of the World. 


A TRAP to CATCH a SUNBEAM. By Mrs. Mackarngss. 
Forty -fourth Edition, with Illustrations, cloth elegant, 1s. 

“* Aide toi, et le ciel Caltere. is et moral of this pleavant and interesting story (A Trap 
to Catch a Sunbeam ’ » hich we assign a piace immediately after Charles yoy" for 
many passages not eh of him, and jor a genera: scheme quite in unison with best 
feelings." Literary Gazette. 


*,* The following Three Sets of Books are especially suitable as Presents for 
School or Village Libraries, or for tne Family Bookshelf. 
12 vols. cloth, or 6 double vols. half-bound, 30s. the COMPLETE SET of 


THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. 


By Joun Tiss, F.S.A. 

A Collection of the far-famed ‘* Encyclopmdic Varieties" of the late learned Anti- 

comprising upwards of Three Thousand closely inted pages, Illustra- 

tions, forming an inexhaustible mine of reading—useful, entertaining, instructive, aud 
marvellous—for long winter evenings and sumimer days. 

N.B.—The volumes are sold separately as follows, each 2s. 6d.; or in 
double volumes, half-bound, each 5s, 

1. MISCELLANIES.—2. MANNERS, CUSTOMS, &c.-3. CURIOSITIES OF 
SCIENCE (ist Series).4. CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE (2nd Series).—5. CURIOSI- 
TIES OF HISTORY.—6. POPULAR ERRORS EXPLAINED AND ILLUS- 
TRATED.—7. NOTABLE THINGS OF OUR OWN TIME.—s8. THINGS TO BE 
REMEMBERED IN DAILY LIFE.-9. A GARLAND FOR THE YEAR, AND 
SOMETHING FOR EVERYBODY.—10. KNOWLEDGE FOR THE TIME.— 
1. MYSTERIES OF LIFE, DEATH, AND FUTURITY.-—-12. PREDICTIONS 
REALIZED IN MODERN TIMES. 

“ Any one who reads and remembers Mr. - Timbs’s * Varieties’ should ever after 
be a good tea-table talker, an excellent well-read person,’ and a 
proficient lecturer." —<A 
and instructive book ; as full of information as a pomegranate is 

"un 

“Fullof odd, quaint, out-of-the-way bits of information upon domestic, rural, metropo- 

litan, and social life, time-lonoured custoins, and old- -world observances.” —Notes and Querics. 


In Six double vols. with wpwante< of 1,200 Basteviam, cloth, 2ts. ; or handsomely bound 
half-morocco, 31s. 6d. 


LARDNER’S MUSE UM of SCIENCE & ART. 


The following is a Selection of its varied Contents :—The PLANETS—WEATHER 
PROGNOSTICS LUNAR INFLUENCES—_LIGHT—AIR-WATER-FIRE-LOCO- 
MOTION and TRANSPORT—The MOUN—The EARTH—The ELECTRIC TELE- 
GRAPH—TERRESTRIAL HEAT—The SUN-.BAROMETER—EARTHQUAKES 
and VOLCANOES—STEAM—The STEAM ENGINE—The ATMUSPHERE—TIME 
KALEIDOSCOPE—CLOCKS and WATCHES — THERMOMETER — The 
ALMANACK — OPTICAL IMAGES— HOW to OBSERVE the HEAVENS— 
STELLAR UNIVERSE — The TIDES COLOUR —~ MAN — MAGNIFYING 
GLASSES—INSTINCT and INTELLIGENCE—The MAGIC LANTERN —The 
CAMERA OBSCURA—The MICROSCOPE-—SCIENCE and POETRY—The BEE 
— ELECTROMOTIVE POWER — THUNDER, LIGHTNING, and AURORA 
BORE ALIS—The PRINTING PRESS—The CRUST of the EARTH—COMETS— 
The STEREOSCOPE—ECLIPSES—SOUN D. 

and interesting publication, alike in‘orming and attractive.’’—Specta 

“ Whether we consider the liberality and beauty of the illustrations, the p+ harm of the 
classes as a yaluable present.” —Acaminer. 


A New and Uniform Edition, hg age with numerous Illustrations, attractively 


THE SUNBEAM STORIES. By Mrs. 


MACKARNEsS, Authoress of “ A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” 


“There are few writers since Miss Edgeworth’s time who have been 20 successful as Mrs 
in pointing out the value of domestic virtues.""— A then: 
~ These stories touch deep and are us pure as virgin gold.’ i Court Journal. 


The Volumes are also sold separately as follows :— 


A TRAP to CATCH a SUNBEAM; and other Stories. 


Contents : A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam—Old Jolie The 
Sunbeam Old Joligie—The Sequel to Old Joliffe—The 


THE CLOUD with the SILVER LINING; and other Stories. 
Contents : Gout the Silver Lining—Amy's Kitchen—“ Coming Home"’— 


THE DREAM CHINTZ—SIBERT’S WOLD; or, Cross 


Purposes. 3s. 6d. 


MINNIES LOVE—MARRIED and SETTLED. 3s. 6d. 


LONDON: CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO. 
7 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, LUDGATE HILL, EC. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ KEGAN PAUL, , TRENCH, & €0.’8 


PUBLICATIONS. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
A NEW EDITION OF 


THE BOOKHUNTER. 


By JOHN HILL BURTON, D.C.L. &e. 
Author of “ A History of Scotland,” “ The Scot Abroad,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, Roxburghe Style, 7s. 6d. 
*.* This edition contains the latest emendations and additions, and a 


copious Index. 


This day is published. 


NAN; and other Stories. By L. B. Warronrn, | 


Author of “ The Baby's Grandmother,” Danyliters,” 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 


This day is published. 


GLIMPSES in the TWILIGHT ; being various | 


Notes, Records, and Examples of the Supernatural. By the Rev. Frepenick | 
Grorce Leg, D.C.L. Crown 8vo. 83. 6d. | 


This day is published. 


THE GERMANS. By the Rev. Father Dinoy, | 


of the Order of Preaching Friars. Translated into English by Rarnak. | 
Lebos DE BEAUFORT. Crown 8vo. 73. Gd, 


This day is published. 


TWO STORIES of the SEEN and the UN- 


SEEN. “ The Open Door”; * Old Lady Mary.” Crown Svo. 2s. Gd, 


This day is published. 


AGNOSTICISM; and other Sermons. Preached 


in St. Peter’s, Cranley Gardens, 1883-84. By the Rev. A. W. Momeni, M.A., 
D.Se., Fellow of St. Johu’s College. Cambridge, and Professor of Logic and 
Metapbysics in King’s College, London. Crown $vo. 63. 


This day is published. 


A LADY’S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH 


HONDURAS. By Manta Sovrena. Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 12s. 6d, 


This day is published. 


MADAGASCAR; its History and People. By 


the Rev. Henry W. Lirr.e, some years Missionary in East Madagascar. Post 
8vo. with a Map, 10s. 6d. 


This day is published. 


BIRTHDAY-BOOK ; or, Thoughts for Every 


Day. From the Writings of the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6. 


This day is published. 
THE BANQUET: a Political Satire. Square 
8vo. cloth, 23. 6d. 
New and Cheaper Ldition. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; or, the 


Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East Anglia, Py G. CunisropHer 
Davies, Author of * The Swan and her Crew.” Crown 8vo. illustrated with 
7 Full-page Plates, 6s. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 


THE BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by 


Bon GAULTIrR, and Illustrated by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill. Fourteenth 
Edition, fep. 8vo, 5s. 


New and Cheaper Edition, Revised. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES: How to Grow 


and Show Them. [ty S, ReyNoLps Hott, Canon of Lincoln. Eighth Edition, 
revised, 8vo. 3s. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
MISS BROWN: a Novel. By Vernon Les, 


Author of * Euphorion,” “ Belearo,” &c. 3 vols. post Svo, 25s, 6d. 


MR. MONTENELLO : a Romance of the 


Civil Service. By W. A. BAILiin HAMILTON. 3 vols. post Svo, 25s, 6d. 


ALGERNON SIDNEY. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


iy 


‘With Route Map, and 8 Iustrations, A. P, Jacassey. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 63 


TO KAIRWAN the HOLY: ‘Scenes i in Muham- 


medan Airica. By ALEXANDER A. Boppy. 
With Portrait, limp parchment antique, or cloth, 6s. ; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


SWIFT’S PROSE WRITINGS : Selections. 


With a Preface and Notes by STANLEY Laxe-Poo.r. 
[The Parchment Library. 


Lorge crown Svo. with Frontispiece, printed on hand-made paper, parchment 
antique, or cloth, 12s, ; vellum, 15s. 


THE THOUGHTS of BLAISE PASCAL. 


Translated from the Text of AvGUsTE Mouinier, by C, KEGAN Paul, 
18mo. with Frontispiece by E. A. Abbey, cloth extra, gilt tops, 5s. 


RHYMES a la MODE. By Anprew Lane, 


Author of XXXII Ballades in Blue China” &c. 
Crown &vo. cloth, 6s. 


A Review. By 


Genravpe M. IneLaAND BLACKBURNE. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


SHAKSPERE and MONTAIGNE: an Endea- 


your to Explain the Tendency of “ Hamlet” from Allusions in Contemporary 
Works. By Jacos Fris, 


“ The reader will find some interesting suggestions........ The work of a diligent student of 
Shahspere and his contemporaries, and ——* sources Whence he drew his matter, is sure to be 
protitable in one way or the other." —Spectator. 


With 19 Illustrations, crown 8vo. cloth, Is. 6d, 


HELPS to HEALTH. The Hubitation—The 


Nursery—The Schoolroom—and The Person, with a Chapter on Pleasure and 
Health Resorts. By Henry C. Burpserr, Founder of the Home Hospitals 
Association for Paying Patients, 


Crown S8vo. cloth, 5s. 


ORIGIN of CULTIVATED PLANTS. By 


{International Scientific Series. 
Second Edition, crown S8vo. cloth, 6s, 


A HISTORY of the KINGDOM of IRELAND, 


from the Earliest Times to the Union with Great Britain. By CHas. @nenes 
WALPOLE, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. With Five Maps and Appendices. 


Large crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6a. 


OLD WORLD QUESTIONS and NEW 


WORLD ANSWERS. By DANIEL Pincton, F.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E., Author 
of “ An Engineer's Holiday.” 


“A most interesting and valuable contribution to our knowledze of the Great Re A ° 
social condition........ The record, written with spirit, humour, and np omy keen o! 
tion, of a rambling tour among the manufacturing towns and villages o: yoo ngland,”’ 


Mali Gazette. 
NEW CHRISTMAS STORY. 
Now ready, Is. 


THE CRIME of CHRISTMAS DAY : a Tale 


of the Latin Quarter. By the Author of “ My Ducats and My Daughter.” 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 
GARMAN and WORSE: a Norwegian Novel. 
By ALEXANDER L. KIELLAND. Authorized Translation by W. W. KRTTLEWELI.. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s, 6d. 


FRANK LEWARD. Edited by Cuas. Bampton. 


Its cleverness is bevond question.”"— Daily News. 
* Besides touch curious information, useful lessons of endurance and self-control are to be 
Tearnt from the perusal of this book, which treats or many subjects of peucsal interest.” 


Morning Post. 
Crown 8vo. bevelled boards, cloth. 5s. 


IN SUNNY SWITZERLAND. By Rowranp 


ALPHONSE DE CANDOLLE. 


Guky. 
Can be taken np with pleasure.” —Saturday Review. 
* A creditabie bouk."—Pall Gazette. 


decided success.”—Luterary World. 


Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 
FAIR ITALY: the Riviera and Monte Carlo. 


Comprising a Tour through North and South Italy and Sicily, with a short 
Account of Malta. By W. Cope Devenevx, F.RG.S., Author of 
“A Cruise in the Gorgon in the Suppression of the Slave frade,” 


“ Readers who are contemplating a visit to the South of Europe this winter would find 
Captain Cope Devereux’s volume an agreeable travelling Sa, The author sketches 
the sceves which pas-ed before him in a tous through North and South Italy ina lively, 
yet withala sensible, tashion."”—Daily News. 


Small crown &vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE AGRICOLA of TACITUS. A Transla- 
“ye MR. GILBART-SMITH’S NEW POEM. 
THE LOG o’ the “NORSEMAN.” By J. W. 
Gripart Author of Loves of Vandyck.” Smail crown 8vo. 
cloth, beveiled boards, 5s. 


Small crown Svo. cloth, 5s, 


A CHRISTMAS FAGGOT. By Asrrep 


Gunwry, M.A., Vicar of St. Barnabas,’ Pimlico, Author of “The Vision of 
_ the Eucharist; and other Poems.” 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 


By M. Beraanu-Epw ARDS, Author 


of Kitty” &e. 
LONDON: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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Messrs, MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW and FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


LORD TENNYSON’S NEW BOOK. 


BECKET. 


By ALFRED, Lord TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. 


Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


MISS BRETHERTON. 


By Mrs. HUMPIIRY WARD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE TIMES says: “ This maiden novel of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s shows decided character and very considerable originality........ It is full of earnest womanly 
sympathy with the passions and ambiti of a beautiful girl, placed in false and difficult positions by good fortune that may possibly turn to misfortune....... Mrs. Wi 


has concentrated the interest of her story in the two most conspicuous figures. But she gives us besides a great variety of clever subordinate characters and of by-play, 
illustrated chiefly from the scenes of that kind of life which lies on the confines of the fashiouable world and the borders of Upper Bohemia.” 


A NEW NOVEL. 


A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


(SHARLEY KINGSTON’S AUNT. By Pen | FRAMONA: a Story. By Heren Jacxsoy. 


Ouiver. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s, 


NEW BOOK BY ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


(PHuE MESSAGES of the BOCKS. Being 


Discourses and Notes on the Books of the New Testament. By F. W. 
Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., late Fellow of Trinity Colleze, C«mbridge; Arch- 
deacon and Canon of Westminster; Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
Demy 8vo. 14s, 

NEW BOOK BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 


BRIEF THOUGHTS and MEDITATIONS 
on SOME PASSAGES in HOLY SCRIPTURES. By Ricwarp CuEeNnevix 
Trenca, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY CANON WESTCOTT. 


SOME THOUGHTS from the ORDINAL. 


By Brooke Foss Westcort, D D., D.C.L., Regius Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Cambridge, Canon of Westminster. C:own 8vo. ls. 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF SYDNEY. 


Pikst WORDS in AUSTRALIA. Sermons 


preached in April and May, 1884. By ALrrep Barry, D.D., D.C.L., Lord 


Bishop of =ydney, Metropolitan of New South Wales, and Primate of 


Australia and Tasmania. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


‘(THE WORKS of THOMAS GRAY. In 
Prose and Ver-e. Edited by Epmunp Gossr, Clark Lecturer of English 
Literature at the University of Cambridge. With Portraits and Facsimile. 
4 vols. Globe 8vo. 20s. 

GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 
a 

-) OHN KEATS, The POETICAL WORKS 
of. Reprinte’ from the Original Editions, with Notes. Ry Francis TURNER 
Paterave. With a Vignette after Flaxman, 18mo. 4s. 6d. 

“EVERSLEY EDITION.” 


POEMS. By Cuartes Kinostry. A New 
Collected Edition, with Additions. 2 vols, Globe 8vo. 10s. 
A NEW SELECTION FROM CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS. 


DAILY THOUGHTS, selected from the 


WRITINGS of CHARLES KINGSLEY. Byhis Wire. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


r 
jAM ES CLERK MAXWELL, The LIVE of ; 
with Selections from his Correspondence and Occasional Writings. By 
Lewis Camrrett, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of 
St. Andrews ; and WiLuIAM Garnett, M.A,, Principal of Darham Coliege 
of Science, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. With Portraits and Illustrations. New 
Edition, abridged and revised, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PATRIARCHAL THEORY. Based 


on the Papers of the Ferauson McLennan. Edited and Com- 
leted by DoNaLD MCLENNAN, the Inner Temple, Buarrister-at-Law. 
8vo. (Next week. 


pst ORY of the PARSIS ; their Manners 


and Customs, Religion, and present Position. By DosanHar FRAMJI 
Karaka, C.S.1., Presidency Magistrate and Chairman of Her Majesty's 
Bench of Ju-tices, Bombay, late Member of the Bombay Legislative 
Council, late Chairman of the Municipal Corporation, and late Sheriff of 
Bombay, Author of * Travels in Great Britain” &c. &c. 2 vols. with 
Coloured and other Iilus' rations, Medium 8vo. 36s. 


BY THE LATE REV. JOHN SERVICE, D.D. 


SERMONS. By the late Joun Service, D.D., 


Author of “Salvation Here and Hereafter” &c. With Prefatory Notice and 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PROGRESSIVE MORALITY. By Tuomas 
Fow er. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

“ Mr. Fowler has briefly end lucidly exhibited and illustrated views which, to use 


ONGS in MINOR KEYS. By C.C. Fraser- 
S y 


TyTLeR (Mrs. EDWARD LIDDELL). Second Edition, Fep. 8vo. 6s. 

“ The title of this charming little book is even too modest........ Such sketches 
as ‘ Felicita,’ ‘The Gift of God,’* The Highland Glen,’ and ‘Jesus the Carpenter,’ 
have a life and breadth in them that add something to the range of human ex- 
perience,” —Spectator. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. JOHN FISKE. 


AN’S DESTINY viewed in the LIGHT 


of his ORIGIN. By Jonn Fisker, Author of “Darwinism; and other 
Essays,” ** Excursions of an Evolutionist,” &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A. REASONABLE FAITH: Short Religious 


Essays for the Times, By “ Fatenps.” Crown 8yo. 1s. 


NEW BOOK BY LADY BARKER. 


[ ,ETTERS to GUY. By Lady Barker, 
Author of “Station Life in New Zealand,” “A Year's Housekeeping in 
South Africa,” &c. Crown 8vo. (Neat week. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN INGLESANT.” 


LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK. 


By J. H. Suorrmovusr, Author of “John Inglesant” &c. In Two Parts. 
Crown 8yvo, 23. 6d. each. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 

AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY through 

CORNWALL. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” With 
numerous Illustrations by C. Napier Hemy. Medium 4to, 12s. 6d. 


GKETCHING RAMBLES in HOLLAND. 
By G. H. Bovenron, A.R.A., and E. A. AppEY. With numerous Illustra- 
tions by G. H. Bougbton, A.R.A., and E, A. Avbey. Fep. 4to. 

K NGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


1834. A Handsome Volume, consisting of 792 closely printed pages, and 
containing 428 Woodvut Illustrations of various sizes, bound in extra 
cloth, coloured edges, 7s. 6d. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


NEW BOOK FOR BOYS, 


(CSHARLIE ASGARDE: a Tale of Adventure. 


By ALFrep Sr. Jonnson, Author of “ Camping among Cannibals.” With 
Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
“ It is a tale for all to read.”—/Punch, 


(THE FRENCH PRISONERS: a Story for 


Boys. By Epwarp Brerrz. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


DTDAFFODIL and the CROAXAXICANS: 


a Romance of History. By AUGUSTA WEBSTER. Crown 8yo. 6s, 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S STORY BOOKS 


for CHILDREN. Punch says :— 
“ Mrs. Molesworth’s ‘ Christmas Tree Land’ great kudos will obtain, 
With its clever Illustrations deftly drawn by Walter Crane.” 
With Illustrations by WALTER CRANE. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d, each, 
CHRISTMAS TREE LAND, ~ PESTRY ROOM, 


TWO LITTLE WAIFS. A CHRISTMAS CHILD. 

TELL ME A STORY. GRANDMOTHER DEAR. 
With Illustrations by WALTER CRANE. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 

“CARROTS”; Just a Little Boy. | THE CUCKOO CLOCK, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 303, 


for JANUARY. 1s. CONTAINS: 
THE HIGHLAND CROFTERS IN CANADA, 
M. TAINE ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
THE REDISTRIBUTION BILL. 
THE GREAT BAXTAIRS SCANDAL. 
THE OIL AND GAS WELLS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
A MILLIONAIRE’S COUSIN.—PartI. Chapters I.—III. 
REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 


Profusely Illustrated, price 6d.; by post, 8d. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY, 1885: 


* NORMANDY MILEMAID.” From a Drawing by W. J. Hennessy. 
(Frontispiece.) 
2. "> manne By Many Marner. With Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. 


3. HAKSPEARE’S COUNTRY. By Rose Kinestey. With Illustrations 
by Alfred Parsons. 

4. HE DRAMATIC OUTLOOK. With some Sketches of the principal 
productions of the year. By H. A.Jonzs. With Illustrations by Hugh 
Thomson, 

5. GIRL AT THE GATE. By Wikre 


HAT TERRIBLE MAN, Chapters VII., VIII., X. By W. E. 


Norris, 
FAMILY AFFAIR. apters XI., XII., XIII. By Conway, 
Author of * Called Back.” 


INITIAL LETTERS, &c. &c, 


MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Printed by SPOTTISWUODE & CO. at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by WILLIAM BOYCE, 
at the Office, No. 38 Souttampton Street, Strsnd, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, December 20, 1884, 
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